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ceaſingly offered to the publick, a 
emplars of human life, muſt. 

rily, however ingeniouſly conſtr 
fall of their intended purpoſe, from the 


knowledge of their being fictions; but 
the viciflitudes and incidents which 
| biography preſent, preſs upon the mind 


ed, 


THE invumerable volumes of no- 


vels and romances which are un- 


%. 


_— 
1 4 
33 


with the weight of truth, and are 2. : 


plicable to the purpoſes of life. 4 


Under this idea, the preſent collec- 


tion of Biographical Curioſities has 
been made, and it is hoped, while 
they may afford amuſement, we ws 8 


convey inſtruction. 
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nene of Joes a from: «Re. 5 

„ markable Occurrences in the 
5 90 Life of Jonas Hanway, by 
ps» Mr. Fohn Pugh. 5355 
— 5 ANiELLo, from 
The Remarkable Hiſtory - 
of the Riſe and Fall of Ma- 
„„ . (anielle;: Fiſherman of Na- | 
ET. ple K ff ——- 


— Ia Carpany 555 the | 


French Encyclopedia -- 


— Jagt. ELWES, from The 


Life of John Elwes, by 


— Joy Lovpwis, from The 
. Annual Regiſter for - me” 

„ 8 8 64 bond * — 
8 23 Moine 
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from The Hiſtory of the 
Emperbur Charles V.“ by 
eee, Nee 
— Tren BRARE, from © the 
n W * third volume df Cone Tra- 
. 5 22 "bd ':vels into P oland, Ruſſia, 
e Sweden, and Denmark.“ T 
— — e Akan, from“ the 
nx" off Annual „ eee 
e 31769 % 
— - Narizx of MszRxcansron. 
5 from An Account of Na- 
A 1 Writing and "Tnvens . 
. eh tions, by Earl Buchan. 
— * I. from the fourth _ 
LO vol. of « Mr. Gibbon's Hiſtory / 
Hof the Decline and Fall of 
+ --- - "the Roman Empire... 
Jon Mercary, from“ Blind 
Jack of Knareſborough, or 
1 he Life of John Metcalf, 0 
, ee Aictated by himſelf. 
2 cs i 8 — [amzs BAIN DIE v, from «The 
„ Hiſtory of Mancheſter, &c.. 
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- moſt degrading to the underſtanding, 
and the moſt deſtructive of human happl- 
avaricious man per verts all th | 
: urpoſes of wealth; from him n net © 
: the the AS nor induſtry. receiye eneour „ 
ment, nor the iſtreſſed re 5 
5. lightful ſenſations ariſing from of 1 
nn 15 bn 6d and Cn olence, are. 22 
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riences, is, in the contemplation of his accu- 
| 8 bees kiel even that is diſturbed 
the inſatiate thirſt for gold, up which 
be is unceaſingly hard ae was. 1 ſtatech 
Such a man was DaviEI. Danes. 
Poſſeſſed of property to the amount of * 
L. 3000 per annum he ſhived in an apparent 
ſtate of extreme indigence; and ſuch was 
his « ſtaunchleſs avarice,” that he denied 
himſelf even the common neceffaries of life. 


« Moſt wretched Vicht whom vordde might ſuffice, 


Whoſe greedy Juſt did lack in, greateſt ſtore, 
Whose need had ond but no end covetiſe. 25 


Thoug 6.6 Chee Wr Me 4, > vclY 
0 e ing picture of human na- 
ture, it furniſhes an impreffire illuſtration 
of the inſufficiency of wealth to confer hap- 
pineſs, and ſugg gelts that confolatory w 
tion to ſuffering verty. . With, this vi 

*the following ane tick pitticulars" of N N 6 
*Pancer': 8 lie have been collected. 5 

His father lived on Harrow Weald big ; 
mon, near 'Harrow-on-the- Hill, in. the 
"coutity. of Middleſex. | Here he "bad: four 

children, three ſons and ane,” daughter. . 
"Daniel; the ſubject of this mem oi, * 
eldeſt, "and was born in the) 8 6 171 ; 


"His youth was not marked b 


SHA ſition to thoſe — ch 1 Wo. 
IS | e 
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3 DANHEL NANCER, Z F Wo 
Harly diſtinguiſhed. his maturer years. It | 


was not till after his father's death, and he 
bad become independent, that he manifeſt- 
ed that inordinate attachment to money, 
which in its we" Lu completely undermined 


his ba . 

Nit Der Dancers Jiſpoſition contin cogent» 
Foes: with her brother's, and ſhe lived, or 
rather vegetated with him, until death ſepa« 
rated her from a world, in which ſhe had 
lived to no other purpoſe. than to give a 
melancholy and anfing inſtance of hu- 
man infirmity. | 
ese this Keine Pei bed abet he 
ſummit of the art of ſaving, by denying 


1 


tthbemſelves a regular meal, however coarte 


in quality and ſmall in quantity, they for a 
ſeries of years conſtantiy on a Sunday boil- 
ed an ordinary piece of beef, called ! ſtick- 
ing,“ with fourteen hard dum plings. This 
| ſupply was to laſt them 0 the 
week; and though in ſummer the ſtate of 
the meat ſtrongly indicated to their ſmell 
the neceſſity of a freth ſupply, they never 
relinquiſhed their daily N, with one 
cold dumpling! 
During the 7 of this brot = ar- 
rangement, an occui tene took:place, which, 
| while it offered a variation in, their mode ob 
"vg 1 » 8 B 2 e liviog, 


a 35 
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living, gratified: their uncommon propen®ity 
] to ſaving. 
4 One morning hay: Mr. Dancer was 
walking on the Common, he found a ſheep, 
which had apparently died from diſeaſe. In- 
credible as it may appear, he inſtantly ſeiz« 
ed the probably putrid animal, dragged it 
| home, ſkinned, and cut it up, and his fiſter 
made it into pies. On theſe they feaſted 
with their accuſtomed frugality, until the 
: whole were go | 
Whether , Dancer was pleaſed at [Jive 
„ ing at a ſmall expence, while theſe pies. 
laſted, or at the change of diet they ſupplied, 
he expreſſed. great partiality for, and w 
particularly careful of them, as the follow 
7 wg anecdote will illuſtrate: _ 
Mis Dancer appearing one day very. 
much depreſſed, a neighbour kindly inquir- 
ed the cauſe, when ſhe replied, that, Daniel 
bad ſcolded her for eating too freely of the 
mutton, pies, and told her ſhe/ was _ 8 
gant, which ſhe thought extreme! Spa: 
Knowing ſhe. was as ſaving as himſel 
As Miſs Dancer lived many years with 
5 brother, their hiſtories. are neceſſarily 
intermixed. The following information re- 


ſpecting her may, therefore, n not be a 
* OW | | _ 


* 
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I 
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Had mne not lived in an age when the 
great extenſion of reaſon and knowledge 
effectually precluded a belief in witcheraft, 
ſhe certainly would have been miſtaken for 
a witch, and burnt at the ſtake in conſe- 
quence. She ſeldom quitted her wretched 
reſidence, except when rouſed by the noife 
of hunters and their hounds; the then ſal - 
lied forth armed with a pitchfork to check 
the progreſs of theſe intruders on her bro- 
ther's grounds; on theſe .occafions ſhe had 
more the appearance of an anunated bundle 
of rags, than of a human being. 

Though Mr. Dancer ſeldom manifeſted 4 
predilection for any particular tenets of re- 
legion, it might ſeem from the following 


circumſtance that he had ſomewhat of tho 


leven of predeſtination in his compoſition. 
But let never ſo much probability,“ ſays 
Mr. Locke, hang on one fide a covetous 


man's reaſoning, and money in the other, it 


is eaſy to foreſee which will outweigh:? 


8 DANIEL DANCER. „ 


During the illneſs which terminated — 5 


lifter” s exiſtence, he was importuned to 
procure her ſome medical aſſiſtance; to 
which he ſternly replied, „Why ſhould LX. 
waſte my money in wickedly endeavouring'; - 
to counteract the will of Providence? If: 
the old gifts time is come, the noſtrums of 
all * 9 in Chriſtendom cannot fave; ' 
"© 3 - _- ry 


"I 28 r 
8 3 . 
” e Av 5 —_ Tun * = ; * 
. 2 * 
Is 1 


a gt bong fg EP» 2 7 L 
2 x 3 8 
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rolls or 7 


her; * may as well die no as at any 

future period.” But had he thought diffe- 

rently it is moſt probable ſhe would have 

| rejoctes any aſſiſtance. ane e 
nce was inſurmountable. 

The only nutriment he offered ber at this 

iod, was her accuſtomed allowance a 
cold hard dumpling, with a piece of the 
" Kicking of beef to which he added, if . 

ou don't like it you may go without,” — 
Lady Taurzsr, however (who with Cap- 
tam Holes, inherited the whole of Mr. 
. Dancer's fortune) - ſupplied this deficiency 
- of brotherly aſſertion, by the moſt attentive = 
| kindneſs. 

Miſs Dancer. was poſſeſſed of £2000 
Which ſhe intended leaving to Lady Tem- 
peſt. With this view ſne directed 8 will 
to be made, but before ſhe could ſign it, 
ſhe died. Thus her property being left un- 
diſpoſed af, her two brothers wiſned to 
divide it equally with Mr. Dancer, but this 
he obſtinately 9 — and his brothers. 

pPerſevering in their demand to participate, 
3 law: ſuit enſued, and Mr. Dancer recovered 
. 2040 of his ſiſter's property, as the 

re ber board for thirty years, at C. 30 
per annum, and . 100 or each:of the two. 

years, as he: declared that during that 
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DANISH DANCER, 5 


in bed. The money remaining after theſe 
deductions, was equally divided among the 
The prodigal, the gameſter, and the am- 
bitious may have ſomething to plead in pal. 
liation of their inordinate attachment to 
their reſpective objects and purſuits; but 
the miſer gratifies his paſſion, at the expence 
of every indulgence, and every conveniency 
of life. Like the Magpie he hides the gold 


So rigid was Mr. Dancer's avarice, that 


he rarely waſhed: his face or hands. Soap 
was dear, towels would wear, and when 
dirty, waſhing of them was expenſive. To 
obviate, however, the danger that might 
ariſe from too great an accumulation of 
filth, he would, when the ſun ſhone forth, 
betake himſelf to a neighbouring pool, waſh 
himſelf with ſand, and lay on 15 back in 
the ſun to dry himſelf. . 
His garments were ſo ragged, that, to pre- 
vent their expoſing entirely what they but 


partly concealed, he. generally kept tbem 


together by girting a hayband round his 
body. The ſtockings he uſually wore, had 
been ſo frequently darned and patched, that 
ſcarcely any of the original could. be r- 
ceived, and in dirty or cold weather, they 
were thickly covered” with ropes of wy as a2 
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faccedaneum for boots. In fact, the whole: - 
of his appearance preſented the moſt finiſn- 


ed 8 re of human . ever, N : 


At one aries of his avaricious career, | 


he uſed to buy two ſhirts annually, but, 


for ſome. years previous to his death, he 


never allowed himſelf morè than one, 
which he would purchaſe at an old cloaths 
mop, and ſeldom went beyond half. a · crown 


in price; nor did it ever after coming into 


lis poſſeſſion undergo the neceſſary opera- 
tion of either waſhing or mending; it was 


doomed to perpetual ſlavery, until it fell 


from bis back in rags. Hence it will be 


eaſily credited, nor will it excite the leaſt 


degree of ſurpri ize in any perſon's mind, 
when it is ſaid, that notwithſtanding Mr. 


Dancer's peculiarity of diſpoſition, induced 
him to avoid ſociety, he was ſeldom without © 


.a very numerous and lively. party about lim, 


whoſe attachment to his perſon render ed «11. 


neighbours and others extremely cautious 
of approaching him. 


When his fiſter died wisse Was a pair The; . 


ſhocks: on his bed, which he would never 


ſuffer to be removed, and when they were 


worn out. he never after laid in linen. 
He would never allow his bed to he 3 


which 


nor his houſe to be cleaned. The room in 


r "ORR 8 


' DANTEE DANCER. „ 


which he fat was nearly filled with ſticks 
he had purloined .from the neighbouring 
MEE co i 
It was Mr. Dancer's opinion, that every 
man ought. to be his own cobler, and he 
ated conſonantly to it. For many years he 
mended his ſhoes; for which purpoſe he 
always kept the neceſſary implements by 
him. The laſt: pair he wore, by the fre- 
youu ſoles and coverings they had received 


om his thrifty hands, had Become ſb pon- 


derous and large, that they bore a greater 
_ fimilitude'to hog-troughs than ſhoes. 
As it was ſuppoſed that Mr. Dancer had 
conſiderable ſums of money hidden in his 
; ng ſome ill-diſpoſec perſon once broke 
n, and though he carried ſome things away, 
he was diſappointed of his grand object, for 
Mr. Dancer concealed his treaſure where no 
one could ever think of loaking; bank - notes 
he uſed to hide among the cobwebs in the 
cow-houſe, and Fan in the ſtre- place, 
covered with ſoot! „ 
The thief was ſoon after apprehended and 
executed. It being neceſſary that Mr. Dan- 
cer ſhould. attend the trial, Lady Tempeſt 
requeſted he would put on a clean ſhirt, 
which ſhe would ſend him. No, no, he 
replied, ** *tis unneceſſary ; the one 1 have 


x0 0 | | MEMOIRS OT — 


on is quite clean, I have m worn: it above 
three weeks ! 2 
From the evident Want of affection with 
which he-treated his ſiſter, it might be ſup- 
poſed he could not love any thing but 
money ; he had, however, a dog, of which 
he Was extremely fond, and which he always 
called Bob my child. His treatment of 
this dog offers an inſtance: of that incon- 
fiſteney in human actions which philoſop hy, 
cannot: reconcile, While his ſelf-degial was 
ſuch⸗ that frequently rather than 'expend: A 
| rome he would have recourſe to the pot: 
quor of Lady Tempeſt's kitchen, of whic 
he: would drink ſo enormouſly, as to- be un- 
dier the neceſſity of rolling himſelf upon the 
floor before he could get to ſleep, he allowed 
« Bob” à pint of milk daily; and though 
we cannot poſitively aſſert that he purcha- 
ſed it, it is moſt probable that be did, as it. 
was regularly ſupplied by a neighbouring 
ier, when he had no cow of his o Wu. 
A complaint being made to Mr. Dancer, 
that Bob”, had--worried: ſome. ſheep,”he 
took the dog to a blackſmith's s hop, and had 
; all his teeth broken off hort, He never 
Wi  - affigned- any reaſon ſor this barbarous act, 
1 poflibly it was to prevent him from commit- 
wh ting any further damages, and for Which he 
would have been obliged to make compen- 


11 ſation. | | 
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EO DaNtEr.: "DANCER. * 
* 80 attentive Wag this fingularly parſimo- | 
dious man to every thing tflat could contri2 
bute, however remotely, to his advantage, 
that when compelled to ol ers the dictates 101 
nature, hie would rather walk o mills t 
not aſſiſt in manuring His own lands! | 
Whenever he went out, he Scheel up | 
every bone he could'find, and' Whey he did 


N ; 
* 


not meet with any, or not a ſufficieut num- 


ber ta fill his poc ets, | he generally loaded 7 
himſelf with the 2 tles dung from the Com- 
mon. The! bones that 1 7 any meat 0 


them, he uſed to pick clean for his Sn ext 


ing, and then break them into ſmall * 
for „ Boh.“ With the dung he lg 4 
novel ſpecies of ſcrutoire; it ſerved Him ts 
conceal his money m. after his e 8 
thirty pound bath found iti a parcel 
th; the 8 iin er 
Though de never Linduiged 3 in the elta. 
vagant huxury of ſau, he always ſoliciteck 
a pinch from thoſe ho did; by this mode 
he generally, in about. a month, filled a ſnuff 
box, which he always carried about him; 
he then would barter its contents at a neighs | 
bouring chandler's fliop for a farthin 
dle, and which candle was made to Ant | 
he ha re pleniſhed his box, as he never ſuf-. 


feed any Behr in his hooks ys he 
was young to bed. 


/ 
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_ He never allowed his old horſe more than 
two ſhoes, and thoſe for his fore-feet, deem · 

ing it an unneceſſary expence to ſhoe the 
Zn, 
That * covetouſneſs, as an elegant writer 
obſerves, *debaſeth a man's ſpirit, and ſinks 
it ĩnto the earth,” this anecdote fully proves. 
Mr. Dancer having come to London one 
day, for the purpoſe of inyeſting two thou- 
ſand pounds in the funds, a gentleman, who 


met him. near the Royal Feng 1 taking 
ipped a penny 


Of a character ſo ſingular every trait is 
» . ” "1 "HS Eten = 
intereſting, For the {cience of medicine he 
always ſeemed. to entertain the greateſt con- 
tempt ; he conſidered the gentlemen of the 
Faculty as mere quacks, or, to uſe his own 
Janguage, . medical tinkers, who, in endea- 


r \ 
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v to patch up one blemiſh in the hu - 


pur frame, never fail to make ten. 
His prejudice againſt the legal tribe he 


ee to an almoſt incfedible exceſs; in- 


"deed, its inveteracy was fo ſtrong, that it 
would be better termed a determined aver 


Kon from this claſs of men, as this anec MW 


dote will prove. 


Having a horſe to diſpoſe of, A. geritlewan 
from London preſented himſelf as a purcha - 


ſer, offerin 1 pounds for it, but Mr. 

King him to be a limb of the 5 
law, actually refuſed to fell him the horſe, 
'even for really money; nor is it leſs worthy 


of remark, that he ſhortly afterwards fold 
it to a neighbouring acquaintance, - who 


agreed to give him half-a-crown more than 


d fiſt bidder; on Condition of having ft . © 


months credit. Thus did the old miſer, 


| notwithſtanding his extreme avarice, for- 
getting that the legal intereſt of the prof. 


d ſum amounted to treble what he con- 
ſented to receive, ſuffer himſelf to be du 
by the ſeemingly ſuperiour offer of a cra 


man, from whom he never obtained a fingle | 
ſmilling of the purchaſe-money, 


It is ſuppoſed that Mr. Dancer's antipa- 


thy to practitioners in the law, was not, like 


many of the ade e of otherwiſe more 
men, b — 


"Y Pt rumbhas or 2 


He has been OS? heard to an 
that rather than hold any connection with 
a lawyer, he would deal with the devil him- 
_ felf, and ſhould with leſs reluctance under - 
take to explore the infernal regions of hurn- 
ing ſulphur, than traverſe the crooked mazes 
of the law. Probably he; like many others, 
had ſuffered ſeverely by the infamous prac- 
tices of ſome of thoſe'villainous depredators, 
thoſe praifozging locuſts, who, to the diſ- 
grace 'of the profeſſion, and of our juriſ- 
Prudence, infeſt every corner of che king- 
dom, feaſting upon the ſpoils of that cauſe- 
teſs litigation, which hey” daily e by 
their dark machinations. ' | 
To à man of Mr. Dancer's Afpobtion; 
Fat fo the unfucceſsful termination of a 
ſuit, even ſuch a one as we ſhall here 
relate the particulars of, might be of ſuſſi- 
eient moment to produce a decided hatred 

| agaipſt the law init profeſſors.” 
Going one day to purchaſe an old ſhirt, 
he was deſired by the miſtreſs of the ſhop to 
mention his price, that ſhe might ſuit him 
accordingly ; he told her, as much under 
three ſhillings. as poſſible.” Upon this re- 
ply, a thirt was produced, which after a 
_ conſiderable time was ſpent in propoſals-ot 
abatement on one fide, and refuſals on the 
Ow Mr. Dancer — to give (as he 
* 
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declared) two Millings and- nine · pence for, 
not without manifeſting much diſcontent at 
the extravagance of the price, it being 
three · pence more than he had ever before 
given. He handed the woman three ſhil⸗ 
lings, and waited for the change, but, to 

bie great vexation and aſtoniſnment, ſhe . 
ſolutely refuſed to give any, poſitively als 


Hedging that he agreed for a ſhirt-at. the 


price of the fam received. Mr. Dancer 
urged the contrary, and remonſtrated againſt 
her conduct, but without effect. To ſuffer 
ſuch a diminution of his property without 
ſome efforts'to obtain reparation, would be 
a criminal neglect. e haſtened to one of 
the police offices, and preferred his com- 
plaint; he was there adviſed, as his only 
refource;' to ſummon the woman to a court 
of conſcience; he lingered not in adopting 
this mode of redreſs, and to ſupport} his 
claim made two journies to toon; but, alas! 
fuch is the glorious uncertainty of the 
law,” that after a full hearing, the 

man was non-luited; dreadſul decree ! fos 
independant of the loſs of the original debt 


of three-pence, he was compelled to pay 


the colts of court, which amounted to the 
enormous ſum of five ſhillings! and to in- 
creafe his misfortune, the two journies had 
occaßoned him to incur the additional ex- 

. 3 5 pence 


device to make him partake of thoſe conve- 
niencies and indulgencies which his riches 
could ſupply, but without effect. - 
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yur of 8 n for who can 
tuppoſe, that. a man of his age and wealth 


could travel, on foot, from Harrow Weald 


Common to London, a diſtance of fifteen. 


miles, and back on the ſame day, without 

indulging himſelf with a 1y worth of 
bread and cheeſe, and a halfpen 

Imall beer. 


nyworth of | 


Lady Tzur zer was the only 5 who 
had any influence on this unfortunate miſer; 


and though ſhe knew ſhe would divide the 
bulk of his fortune with Captain HoLNMES, 


ſhe with that gentleman, employed every 


One day, however, Lady Tempeſt had the 


atisfaction to prevail on him to purchaſe a 
hat (having worn the one he then poſlefied, 


for thirteen years) from a Tew for a ſhil- 
ling. On viſiting him the next day, ſhe, to 


ber very great aſtoniſhment, obſerved he 


Mill retained the old chapeau. On repeat- 


- edly inquiring the reaſon, he at length 


fold her, that after much ſolicitation: he had 
ed on old GIT FIT HS, his ſervant, 
o give him ffx-pence praſit! upon the hat 

he had purchaſed the day before. 
Lady Tempeſt knowing he was partial 
to trout ſtewed i in claret, one day —_— 
ome 


— 
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ſome as a en BY was a 
and the ſtew from lying by a night had be- 
come congealed. As he was very hable to 
the tooth ache, he did not dare eai it until it 


was warmed, and to light a fire was an ex- 


pence he could not afford. His thrifty ge- 
nius however ſoon ſuggeſted a means of 
imparting a ſufficient degree of warmth to 
the ſtew for him to eat — 2 without i incur- 


ring either pain or expence. In ſevere wea- 


ther, as it then was, he always lay in bed 


to keep himſelf warm, and he thought a 


fimilar mode might as well be adopted with 
the fiſn; to this end he had it put with the 
fauce between two pewter plates, and plac- 
ing them under his body, ſat upon them 
till their contents were ſufficiently warm 11! _. 

During the illness which terminated this 
miſerable man's miſpent life in the 78th: 
year of his age, in the month of October, 


1794, Lady Tempeſt accidentally called © 


upon him, and found him laying in an od 
lack, which came up to bis neck. On <4 
Tempeſt's remonſtrating againſt the im pro- 
priety of ſuch a ſituation, he replied, that 
having come into the world without a ſhirt, 
he was determined to go out in the ſame 


manner. She then requeſted him to have a 


b to | calle bis 19 hieb. he ! 
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but 0 his old ſervant Griffiths to bring 
bim a truſs of hay for that purpoſe. 7 
The houſe in which Mr. Dancer lived; | 


| and which, at his death, came into the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Captain Holmes, was a moſt miſe- 


ruble building: it had not been repaired for 
balf a century. Though poor in external 


appearance, its interiour was ſoon diſcover- 
ed to be very rich: at different times Cap- 
tain Holmes found ſeveral large bowls filled 
with guineas and half-guine 


„ and various 
parcels of bank notes ituffe under the-co+ 


vers of old chairs. In the ſtable alſo Caps 
tain Holmes found ſome jugs of dollats and 
" ſhillings.- It was known that Mr., Dancer 


was accuſtamed to go to this place in the 
dead of night, but for what purpoſe even 
old Griffiths could not aſcertain; but it is 


ſuppoſed it was to rob one jug to add to a 


bowl, which was buried in the kitchen. 
Lady Tempeſt, we lament to ſay, did not 


live to enjoy that increaſe of wealth, 


acquired by Mr. Dancer's death; the ſick⸗ 
neſs ſhe contracted during her attendance 


on him, ſoon after cloſed the period of her 


life, 
That the alrantgges: of fortune; unleſs 
pro rly directed, will not render their 


Pancer 8 


pour ar happy, theſe particulars of Mr. 
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' Dancer's life irrefragably prove; yet, ſhoul 
the diſguſting picture they offer to our con- 
templation, contribute to deſtroy. a ſimilar 
ropenſity in another, even ſuch a life as 
Mr. Dancer's will not have been uſeleſs. © 
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ambition, which generally diſtinguiſh the 
lives of heroes and of kings, little is offered 
that can be adopted or attained by the gene- 
rality of mankind. But an account of the 
man whoſe life was ſpent in unremitting ex- 
ertions for the welfare and happineſs of his 
fellow-creatures, who deyoted his time and 
fortune to their ſervice, and whole ſole 
principle of action was . univerſal philan- 
thropy; offers an example which every. one 
mult eſteem, and every one may pe 
Such was Jonas HAN Wav. 

He was born at Portſmouth, in Hamp- 
ſhire, on the 12th of Auguſt, 1712. His 


father being Killed by an accident, his er 
| er 


„ 


ther was left to rear him and three other 
children, all -very young, by her own exer- 
tions. She removed to London, where 
Jonas was put to ſchool, learned writing 
and accounts, and made ſome proficiency 
in Latin. Such was his mother's care and 
affection during this period, that he never 
afterwards ſpoke or wrote of her but in terms 
of the higheſt reverence and gratitude. At 
the age of ſeventeen he went to Liſbon : ar- 
rived in June, 1729, and was apprenticed 
to a merchant in that cit. 
His early life was marked with that dif. 
creet attention to buſineſs, and love of neat- 
neſs and regularity, which diſtinguiſhed his 
future character. At Liſbon his affections 
were captivated. by a lady, then celebrated 
for her beauty and mental accompliſhments; 
but the preferring another for her huſband, 
returned to England, and ſpent the latter 
part of her life in London, on terms of 
trtend{hip with Mr. Hanway, who never 
married, though he was a ſtrong advocate 
for matrimony, and recommended it to all 
youhg yep ons nn He rene gT 
On the expiration of his apprenticeſhip, + 

he entered into bufineſs at Liſbon, as a mer- 
chant or factor, but foon returned to Lon- 
don. From that time to the year 1743. 
when he went to St. Peterſburgh to ſettle; 
1 5 | having 
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having accepted the offer of a partnerſhip in 
the houſe of Mr. Dingley, a merchant 
there, nothing remarkable occurred. He 
was not, however, in this period, nor in 
any other of his long life, inactive. As 
commerce was his profeſſion,” he purſued it 
with arduous and indefatigable attention, 
and the ſtricteſt regard to honour and inte 
rity. 
2 At St. Peterſburgh, he firſt became ac- 
quainted with the Caſpian trade, then in its 
infancy, and entertained an ardent define to 
fee Perſia, An opportunity ſoon . 
for its gratification.” 
John Elton, an Engliſh Cal who in 
173 8 made a propoſal to ſome Britiſh fac- 
tors, at St. Peterſburgh, to introduce a trade W | 
through Ruffia into Perſia, which was ac- | 
cepted, having made one voyage with fuc- 
. ceſs, and obtaining a decree of the regent | 
in favour of the new trade, when he went 
again into Perſia, in 1742, deſerted the 8 
caufe he was engaged in, and entered i _ | 
the ſervice of the Perfian ſovereign,” as | 
? 


EF 


„ ſuperintendant of the Perſian "coaſt of 
the Caſpian,” with deſign to build ſhips 
in the European manner for the navigation 
of that ſea, The factors much alarmed at 
this defertion, determined to ſend one of i 
* Foinpapy into FO to 9 the 
| trade. 


. JONAS. panwar. — "uh 


trade. Mr. Hanway voluntarily. offered 
himſelf, and was, from his known ats 
and perſeverance, accepted. | 
. Onthe tenth of September, 1743s: he jekt 
St. Peterſburgh, attended by an, interpreter 
who had before been in ms rt of Perfia,. 


into which he was going; k 3-14 farkag. . 


boy as a ſervant; and a — 0 having under 
his care thirty-ſeven bales of Engliſſr cloth, 
making twenty carriage loads. On the 
twentieth of December he landed ſafe at 
Aſtrabad, in Perſia; and on the firſt of Ja- 

nuary, 1745, he arrived at St. Peterſburgh,. 
alter an abſence of a year, and ſixteen weeks, 
in which time he had travelled. about five 
thouſand four hundred Engliſh miles, and 
experienced the moſt uncommon difficulties 
and dangers, which he encountered with 
eminent addreſs, 1 ſeverance, and intre- 


pidity *. 
At this place: he- had ſome. differences 


with the.perſons who had been intereſted in 
the Caſpian trade, but they were ſuch as 
failure of ſucceſs, was likely to produce, 
and being referred. to en, Were, amis 
cabiy ne . e e 


* See bis idee ac account 7 the Britiſh . 
the Caſpian Sea, cc. in 2 Vols. de, , * Bo 
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On his return from Perſia he, at Moſcow;: 


received letters acquaintiog him of the deaths 


of a relation, by which he reaped certain 

uniary advantages, much exceeding any 
he could expect from his engagement in the 
Caſpian affairs: Providence was thus in 


dulgent to me, ſays he, “ as if he meant to 


reward me mn the: Oy of | 0 aden 
ours.“ 2 18 
Like a true 1 200 the log of his — 


| try never forſook Mr. Hanway wherever he 


went; he omitted no opportunity of inform- 


ing himſelf of the events which paſſed in it. 


Nothing that 4 027 among his friends 
was indifferent to him; and he at laſt relin- 
quiſhed a lucrative line of trade to return to 


England, that he might “ conſult his n 


health, and do as much good to ee, 


and others, as he was able. 


In 1750 he returned to Ragland, — — 
with the A e, of two ſhort intervals, he 
ſpent the reſt of his life, in a continued 
ne of good actions, purſued with ſuch 
aſſiduity, that this latter part of it was hardly 
leſs active, though certainly leſs e '01 to 


danger, than the former. 


On his arrival! in London ha went to ts 
fiſter's houſe in the Strand, where he lived 
as a private gentleman. His fortune was 
ohh but ſuffcient to ſupply all his wh 
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ſtorm on a rude coaſt, and 
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and afford a portion to alleviate real diſtreſs 


when it came to his notice; 
His carriage was a /olo; the devier a "Rm 
qreſſed in the Perſian habit, 2 landed in a 
eaning on his 
ſword; his countenance calm and reſigned. 


In the back · ground was depicted a boat beat 
about by the billows: in front, a ſhield charg- 


ed with his arms leaning againſt a tree, and 
underneath, the motto in Engliſn, NEVER 
DES AIR.“ This device repreſented an oc- 
currence he-experienced during his travels. 

His time was'paſſed in arranging the mate- 
rials for his travels, in tranſacting the buſi- 
neſs of his brother Thomas, who was cap- 

tan of the Windſor; and in acts of kindneſs 


and beneficence ſuited to his income. 


He choſe to print his travels at his . 
expetice, that he might not lead a bookſeller 


into an engagement to his loſs, and engaged 


ſome of the beſt artiſts toengrave the charts 

and maps, which he had procured abroad, 
and to deſign and engrave ſome of the prin- 
cipal events that had happened to him in the 


courſe of his travels. The printin 8 and en- 


graving coſt him ſeven hundred pounds. 
The firſt 9 of twelve hundre * 3 
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diſpoſed of the copy-right to Mr. A. M 1H. 
lar, who publiſhed a j edition in two 
quarto volumes: a third and a fourth edi- 
tion were ſoon called for. Lady Germain, 
to whom Mr. Hanway dedicated this narben, 
preſented him with fifty guineas. 
The application be beſtowed on this fa 
vourite object greatly / injured his health, 
and as ſoon as he had ſold his intereſt in the 
work, and ſent ſome copies to his friends 
abroad, he went to Tunbridge for a few 
weeks, from thence, in September, he went 
to Paris, ſtaid a month, and returned lei- 7 
ſurely.ic Londopec rw alone 2 
During this tour, a ee * — 
the expediency; of naturalizing the ſews 
came to be agitated. A bill Was brought 
into the Houſe of Commons for that pur- 
poſe: Mr. Hanway. was againſt this mea - 
ſure: he arranged his arguments, and ſent 
the manuſcript to England, where they 
were publiſhed, under the title of © A letter 
againſt | the. propoſed. naturalization of the 
Zews.” On his return to England he pub- 
liſhed, his 1 N of the propoſed natura- 
lation of Il be Jens. ws Letters ad- 
monitory and. argumentative, on the ſame 
ſubject.. Each of theſe publications, re- 
plete with acute reaſoning and ſound argu- 
te were ar read by perlons of both 


parties, 


: debe wanwiy, uy 


ties, and he is ſuppoſed to have been a 


principal mean of 'cauling the repeal of the 


act. This oppoſition laid the foundation of 


Mr. Hanway"s celebrity as a K ſpirited 
man. 


About this time (17500 Mr. Sprat nger, | 


a gentleman of Covent Garden, publiſhe 
the outline of a plan fer 3 the fireets 
of the city and liberty of 

uniform manner. Mr. Hanway, ever atten- 


minder, in an 


* 


tive to the public intereſt, publiſhed a. Lez- 


ter to Mr. Spranger on his excellent propoſals 
for cleanſing and lighting the flreets of If. 
minſter, &c. ' About ſeven years afterwards, 
by the aſſiſtance of Parliament, the plan was 
adopted agreeably to Mr. Hanway's hints 


and obſervations, who attended cloſely to 


the buſineſs, till it was carried into execu- 
tion, and when he found the citizens of 


London had come to a reſolution to adopt 


the new mode of paving, he directed his 


attention to other . of general _— 


Ity. 

The nenten of: this publibatich "will not 
admit either of a particular account of Mr. 
Hanway's very numerous literary produc- 


tions, nor of the public charitable inſtitu- 


tions which he propoſed and brought to 
perfection, and the many others already 


ne which by bis exertions were gen- 
D 2 EY dered | 
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dered more beneſicial to the objects for 
which they were intended. | 
is literary productions all tended either 
to the noble purpoſes of patriotiſm, bene - 
volence, or piety; and the public inſtitu - 
tions which he founded, or forwarded by his 
judicious and unceaſing endeavours, ve 
5 e his name 


11 : 
« To the ee af recording time,” 


e 3 cents 
The Manine: Dara an inſtitution 
unequalled for ſubſtantial utility, and real 
national advantage, was firſt propoſed 
Jonas Hax war, and by his cloſe and con- 
ſtant attention to its intereſts, and the ma- 
nagement of its finances, in its infant ſtate, 
brought it to the ſtrength and rape i 
now poſſeſſes. 
To the FouxDIING eswe in 1758, 
Mr. Hanway paid fifty pounds to conſtitute 
himſelf a governour for life, and with his 
uſual earneſtneſs ſet about acquiring a knows 
ledge of the ſtate of the inftitution, and 
conſidering how his aſſiſtance and advice 
might be beſt directed for its advancement, 
All children offered, not exceeding two 
months old, were admitted. Mr. Hanway 
conceiving that this univerſal admiſſion had 
eee to hoon licentiouſneſs, by 
| 9 
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_ workhouſes in theſe 


wad ! 
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.weakening the force of that firſt paſſion of 


nature, the attachment of the parent to her 
own offspring, publiſked his opinions, to 
the guardians, and to the world; he met 


with conſiderable oppoſition; be however 


purſued his object, with his accuſtomed 


ardour and perſeverance, and ſucceeded. 


* 


Time has ſhewn that he was right. 
An aſylum for women of the town was 
his next object, and Mr. Dingley having, 
in 1758, offered to the public his . Propo- 
ſal 2 — eftabliſhing a place of reception for 
penitent proftitutes.”” Mr. Hanway recom- | 
mended it by a pamphlet and ſeveral letters, 
and ſucceeded i in eſtabliſhing the MAaGDA- 
LEN HosPITAL. He took great delight 
in entertaining the women who had left the 
hoſpital and ſettled in life, at his own houſe; 
he encouraged their viſits, . inquired their 
manner of life, gave them advice, and, to 
ſhew his ſincerity, always accompanied ig : 
with a ſmall preſent. +, - 
The moſt ſplendid inſtance of Mr: FT 
way's perſeverance and philanthropy: was 
his exertions for the preſervation of tbe lives 
of the infant pariſh poor, within the bills of 
mortality. From the year. 1757 to 17625 
his principal employment was viſiting the 
| fe cities. He likewiſe 
F . the groatelt part of Eng- 


„ "01 e 


* 
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land, to 2 the mortality of the coun« 
try workhouſes with that of the metropolis; 


and was convinced that the great diſpropor- 
tion of death in theſe cities, was owing to 
the air of the workhouſes being too con- 


fined and impure for the lungs of new - born 


infants. He publiſhed his obſervations, but 
his accounts were ſo melanchqly as to be 
generally diſcredited. In 1761, he obtained 


an act of parliament, obliging every London 


pariſh to keep an annual regiſter of all. the | 


infants, received, difcharged, and .dead ; 
and from theſe regiſters which were directed 
to be publiſhed yearly by the company of 
pariſh clerks, he ſelected, from time to time, 
every thing that could tend to convince the 


public of the neceſſity of an alteration. He 
ſtemmed every oppoſition by ſtating facts, 
and at length, in 1766, by unequalled per- 


ſeverance, enduring every rebuff, anſwer- 
ing every objection, ' and accommodaring 
himſelf to every humour for the further- 


ance of his benevolent plan, almoſt without 
aſſiſtance, and at his own expence, he ob- 


tained an act y Geo. III. cap. 39. which 
directs, that all pariſh infants, belanging to 
the pariſhes within the bills of mortality, hall 
not . nurſed in the workhouſes, but be ſent 


to nurſe a certain number of miles out of town, 
tutil they are fir years elf, under the care of 
8 $ : | ; | guars 
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an, 70 be elected triennially, 1. #63 | 
eee purpoſe of taking care o _ them 
The MiszxECORDIA HosrITAL was 
founded Mr. Hanway, but is now de- 
clined. The MAxITIuE School was 
alſo inſtituted by him, but did not ſucceed; 
be then propoſed . Navar Schools,“ but 
this plan being too extenſive to be adopted, 
it ended in fitting a ſhip to lie on the Thames, 
where boys are harboured and taught the 
rudiments of navigation, and are ready for 
any commander who demands them. | 
In the ſubſcriptions which were raiſed for | 
the ſufferers by the fires at Montreal, in 
' 1765, and at Barbadoes, in 1766, Mr. Han- 
way was principal actor. The diſtreſſes of 
_ wretched beings the chimney ſweepers = 
engaged his earneſt attention; the plan for 
the relief of the black poor was alſo his; 
and for the promotion of SUN ÞAy StHoorLs, 
he employed every means within his power. 
His name appeared to every propoſal for 
the benefit of mankind, and brought with - 
it more than his own benefaction; for peo- 
le fully convinced of Mr. Hanway's dif- 
inter reſtedneſs, and the fincerity of his in- 
tentions, were aſſured their bounty Youre 
be fully and carefully expended. 
At Court he ſometimes made his ap- 
Pannen but it is not known that either 
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openly or privately he ſolicited'a e 


his ſervices, although he was acquainted 
with ſome of thoſe who had the diſpenſa- 


tion of court favours. He was not, how- 
ever, ſuffered to waſte his little fortune in 
the ſervice of others. Five citizens of Lon- 
don, of whom the late Mr. Hoare, the ban- 


ker, was one, waited on Lord Bute, the 


then miniſter, in a body, and in their own 
names, and the names of their fellow-citi- 


zens, requeſted ſome notice m ot be taken 


of him, and on the 17th of July, 1762, he 
was appointed by patent,” one 4 the com- 


miſſioners for victualling the navy. - 


With the increaſe of income this appoint- 


ment produced, he thought he might exteyd 
his acquaintance, and took a houſe in Red 


Lion Square, the principal rooms of which 
he furniſhed, and decorated with paintings 


and emblematical devices, in a ſtyle pecu- 


lar to himſelf; and as they were illuſtrative 


of his ch der we ſhall deſcribe ſome of 
| thoſe in his with-drawing- room. 


He had 
procured portraits of /ix of the moſt cele- 
brated beauties, one of which was of the 


actreſs Adrienne le Con vreur, who died in 
| the arms of Voltaire. 
ing all of the ſame ſize, he employed an 


Theſe portrait, be- 


ingenious workman to attach together, by a 


Tibbon ra carved and gilded, my 


extende 


ccc cn—5-,.creo ner er oe 


* 


lowing lines were inſcribed, 


r ww OD ene 


Jonas HANWAY. „ 


extended ſeveral feet, ſo as to admit of their 
hanging in an uniform manner. ' On the 


ſmooth parts of this ribbon, which were 
glazed, were written ſome. lines in praiſe of 


beauty ; and over all was a ſtatue repreſent- 
ing humility. At the bottom hung a mir- 
ror, juſt ſufficiently convex to reflect a lady 


who looked in it, of the fize of the portraits. : 
Round the frame of the mirror was painted, 


a4 Wert thou, my daughter, faireſt of the ſeven 3 
Think on the progreſs of devouring time, 
And pay thy tribute to humility . 


On the oppoſite ſide of the room was a 


picture, repreſenting the tombof Pierre Mig-- 
nard, painter to the king of France; and 
underneath a drawing of a country church 
yard, with a venerable old man ſeemingly 
in diſcourſe with a young one. At a dit- 


tanse a young woman was ſeen praying near 


a grave; and on the fide of a tomb, oa 
which the old man's hand was laid, the fol» 


Behold, my ſon, this namęleſs monument; 
Inſtructive ſatire on our fond conceits. 
*Tis not a name, but wiſdom's character, 

Can raiſe and fire the immortal part of man. 
Within yon ſtately temple thou may'ft ſee 
The ſculptur'd marble in its higheſt pomp; 
The curious work man's elevated art. | 


Fride 
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Pride fill deludes us, with ber fooliſh hopes 
Of fame, from datt; ring buſts and empty urns. 


+-£> Sy 


And gratitude, like thought, ſo quickly: dies = 
*Tis equal all, the peaſ ind and the prince. |, 
Jo record cau avail but that of heaven. 
- Thy faithful homage at religion $ ſhrine | 
Will heal all wounds thy virtue can receive : | 
What greater bliſs can we require, or Gd 
Beſtow on beings ſo i impure and frail! 


0 Claim the ſweet homage of humanity. 7 
Thy ſorrows ſhewn' for ſuch unfeign'd diſtreſs. Dy 
{ Are tributes which thou pay'ſt at mercy's _ | 
But mark me well, niyfon——— .- 
Wo True wiſdom's children learn her pleaſant vn. . 
And ſtilt rejoice amid their ſufferings: 2 
Their calling i is to practiſe what they preach * 
Secure in pious conquęſt o'er the world, 
They ſeek and find the golden key of life, 
Which opes the portal to eternal bliſs. 
O, may'ſt thou learn to think, and reaſon 0 
And juſtly count upon eternity ! IS 
'* hat, whether thy ſhort-life ſhall end 219 of 
Or laſt a number of progretfive year:: 
Whether rich trophies ſhall adorn thy tomb, 
"Or like this monument, thy name ſhall ceaſe ; 4 
Let this day paſs in happy, glad preſage, 
Of thoſe rewards that wait on virtue's r! 


| Mr. Hanway appeared to have, in 1 every 
action of his life, the idea of his end. He 
e his own conduct with the Jame 
degree 
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5 80 5 great is man's e a of wan,” . 


The daughter*s tears ſhed o'er her father's grave l Th 
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degree of ſeverity,” which men too bir 
adopt in their ſcrutiny into the conduct of 


others, and always conſidered that the time 


would come, and might not be far off, when 
he ſnould reflect with ſorrow on every bad 
action of his life. There are many very 
good menz who, Khowing that death is in- 


evitable, endeavour: to baniſh: from their 


mind the awful thought; but Mr. Hanway 


ſeemed to derive a melancholy pleaſure in 


indulging the idea. Of the effects of this 


I proceed to a remarkable inſtance: he © 
cauſed the followin words to be inſcribed 


on a large plate of braſs enamelled, ſo con- 
trived as to flide on rollers, and Form the 
back of a wardrobe, and lock ina ſecret 
manner. At the top of the plate was paint- 
ed, on. the left fide, bimſelf-; in an infant 


ſtate, and on the right on a death bed, and 


underneath the lines; 3 
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0 »Lhelieverthat my Redeemer re of 
and that Lalſo ſhall riſe Tony! 
R the grave, 8 R 
© Jonas HANWAY, Bac 5 
who, truſting in that good providence”. 
which fo viſibly governs the world, 
e e à variety of e oc 
patience, - 0 
Uilng this greateſt part of his 17. 
in foreign lands, ruled by arbj trary p powery 
95 he received. the deeper en, ; 


5 . 4 - 2 2% # 5 
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| New Teſtament, 
1 th conſciouficls of his « own depravityy 
" ſoftened his heart to a ſenſe © | oy x 
of the various wants of his i 
fellow creatures. 
READER, RY 
inquire no further; TS, 
the Lord have mercy on his ſoul and thine? © 
Apprehenfive of the too partial regard of his friends, 
and eſteeming plain truth above the proudeſt trophies of 1 
monumental flattery, at the age of fifty - one he cauſed ! 
this m_ _ inſcription to be made. | 
His 


5 | jonas LANWAY He 37 
. His engagements at. the victualling board 
did 3 — the activity of his benevolence. 
In 1783, finding his health decline, he re- 
ſigned Nis office on the 2d of October of 


that year, and immediately received a grant 


of his whole ſalary by way of penſion for 
life. This favour he owed to the eſteem, 
which his. majeſty, to whom he was perſo- 
nally known, entertained for him, excited by 
his various exertions in behalf of his coun- 
try and mankind, . _ i I 
Though now releaſed from his moſt ma- 
terial bufin.fs, his philanthropick purſuits 

revented him from leading an idle life; 

ut in the ſummer of 178, his health de- 
clined fo vifibly, that he thought it neceſſary 
to attend only to that. He had lopg felt the 
approach of. a diforder in his bladder, which 


increaſing by degrees cauſed a ſtrangury ; 


and on the fifth of September, put a period 
to a life ſpent almoſt entirely in the ſervice 
of his fellow- creatures. 


- „ "> 


recovered, and faid, 1 This is by no means 
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of this attack.“ 


better than his dying. During the 


pPhyſicians to ſpeak frankly and without re- 
ſerve of his diſorder, and when convinced: 


mate friends: dictated ſome letters to ab- 


moſt chearful compoſure of his affairs. His 


perplexed throu ghout the whole of bis ill 


33 ' Mons 6f 


an unpleaſant way of taking one's departure, 
but I may as well keep the lamp of life burn- 
ing as long as I can; at leaſt 1 will inquire 
of my medical friends the nature and cauſe 
| The caufe of his death 
« 3's phe to be an induration of the proſtate 
SED | eps 
It may truly be ſaid of this true philan- 
thropiſt that nothing in his life became = 
woke 
of a tedious, and ſometimes painfa Mak, 
he never once expreſſed the leaſt impatience, 
but ſaw the approach of his diffolution with- 
'out regret. When he grew fo weak as'to 
be confined to his bed, he requeſted tis 


that he could not recover, he ſent and paid 
bis tradefmen; 'todk leave of his moſt inti- 
ſent acquaititances ; had the facrament ad- 
miniſtered to him, and diſcourſed with the 
lungs, of which he had always been partict- 


Jarly careful, perhaps becauſe they had been 
originally weak, remained perfect to the laſt 


moment, and he expreſſed his ſatis faction 


that his mind had never avandered or been 


nels, 


pu Rn Ws. EOS 
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neſs, In the morning previous to his death, 
he ſaid to an intimate friend, I have no 
uncomfortable reflections concerning my 
approaching end, but I find the u vit, 
ſo ſtrong, that I think I ſhall not take my 
leave of the world without a ſharp ſtruggle.” 


To Mr. Blizard, his ſurgeon, he ſaid, If 


you think it will be of ſervice in your 
practice, or to any one who may come 
after me, I beg you will have my body 
opened: I am willing to do as much good 
as is poſhble.”? „ : : 
he evening of the night on which he 
died, he defired to put on a fine ruffled 
ſhirt, gave up his keys, diſpoſed of ſome 
trinkets, and had his will read to him. 
About midnight a coldneſs ſeized the extre- 
mities, which however was removed ſeveral 
times, and the circulation reſtored by frie- 
tions, which he himſelf directed. The laſt 
time he bade his attendant rub his leg, on 
which the fatal chilneſs had ſeized, he 
uttered a figh, which alarming the perſon, 
he ceaſed the friction a few moments; the 
cold increaſed; he was ſenfible of the im- 
mediate approach of his death: his lungs 
yet played with freedom: the laſt breath 
eſcaped him in the midſt of a {entence, 
which began with the word “ Chrift !? 
"8 Such 
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Such were the laſt moments of Jonas 
Hawnway, and ſuch, if the intellectual 
faculties are preſerved, e be thoſe ow ul 
who live like him to 


— inquire the wretched out, | 
* EI court e bunu, * 
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the encraachments of deſpotiim, whoſe 
names hiſtory has preſerved to us, Maſani- 
ello deſerves eminent diſtinction; and while 
_ —_— of his achievements, in = 
cauſe iber „ perhaps, produce in 
every man's be, the 170 wad Tein 
of his on importance, it offers an incon- 
trovertible-proof of the power of a nation 


150 to wrench the iron ſceptre of 0 
trom the hands of tyranny. + 1 5 
The Neapolitana, after many changes and 


revolutions 3 in — . 
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to the houſe of Auſtria; but to ſupport its 
ipiendour, they were ſo heavily taxed as to 
create conſiderable diſcontent among the po- 
pulace. ParrL1e IV. however, regardleſs of 
this, independent of their inability to con- 
tribute farther to the ſupport of regal prodi- 
gality, impoſed, in the year 1647, a gabel, 
or tax, upon every kind of fruit, whether 
dry or green; by which his wretched ſub- 


jects * N of their accuſtomed food, 


were reduced to extreme want; which was 
conſiderably augmented by the ſeverity with 
which the tax was collected. Numbers 


parted with their beds to. ſatisfy the rapacity 
_ of their oppreſſors, and many were driven 


to the dire neceſſity of proſtituting their 
wives and daughters, to obtain a temporary 


* . 
» * 
15 1 

, 


# 


To procure relief various petitions and 


remonſtrances were preſented to the Duke 
of Arcos, then viceroy of the kingdom. He 
9 eee to aboliſh the tax, hut forfeited 


is word. Thus driven to deſpair, by the 


miſeries they ſuſtained, and inflamed by the 


viceroy's treachery, the people determined 


not only to liberate themſelves from this 
heavy impoſition, but from every other tax 


formerly impoſed, and, by the aid of Maſa- 


niello, this grand deſign was crowned with 
the moſt brillian een 


55 
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Maſaniello 
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Maſaniello was at this period about twen- 
ty-four years of gge, of a ſprightly active 
diſpoſition. pleaſant and humorous, and of a 
confident bold addreſs. His ſtature was f 
the middle ſize, and rather lean than corpu- 
lent, His eyes were black, ſharp, and piere- 
ing. His countenance indicated an enter- 
priſing mind, and he poſſeſſed a large ſhare 
of reſolution and raugh courage. His hair 
was cropped ſhort. He wore a, mariner's 
cap, long linnen drawers, and a blue waiſt- 
coat, and always went bare-footed... He ob- 
tained his living byangliog for ſmallfiſh, and 
ſelling them to his neighbours. 'T he. houſe 
was ina corner of the marketplace, and under 
one of the windows in which he lived were 
fixed the arms and name of CHARLES V. 
This was con ſidered by the 8 as à pre- 
ſage of What afterwards happened, and Ma- 
ſaniello would often jocularly ſay, that he 
ſhould reſtore the city to its liberties, and 
recover and eſtabliſh the charter of privi- 
leges, granted by that monarch to the people 
The Neapolitans had already manifeſted 
their diſpoſition to act by firing two maga- 
| ina pe waa in the market place. 
Every paſſroger in the ſtreet was addreſſed 
by different bodies af men, with Let us 


no longer ſubmit to, our , burthens, Let 
e | += | us 


* 


44 Mone or 
us unite and redreſs our grievances. Death 
is more acceptable than miſery. To arms 
to arms. Let us riſe as one man, and that 
inſtantly. Delay is dangerous,” 
Maſaniello finding the pe ople/thus «dif. | 
poſed, collected a number of boys round his 
Mall, and: harangued them thus: How 
greatly are we oppreſſed with taxes upon 
taxes. Every pie of food is enormouſly 
dear. Are theſe things to be endured? 
No, my boys. Get my words by | heart, 
and ſound them through every thex i in the 
city; but fay nothing againſt the King of 
— Cry only, long live the Lady of 
armine, the Pope, and the King of Spain, 
but let the wicked E die; let the 
curſed government die!“ 
The boys divided themſelves into different 
parties; and every corner of the ſtreets ſoon 
reſounded with Maſaniello's ſpeech. 
being aſked who taught them, they declared 
5 thembives Maſaniello's ſcholars. The tu- 
mult this conduct occaſioned was conſidera- 
ble. Some thought him mad, and attempt - 
ed to ridicule him; to which he replied, 
„Mou may laugh at me now, but you ſhall 
ſoon ſee What the fool Maſaniello can do; 
let me alone and give me my way, and if 
1 don't ſet you free from all your taxes, and 
the * * now ee you to death, 
may 
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ever.“ i i 
This anſwer only ſerved to confirm the 
people in their opinion of his madneſs. Ma- 
/anicllo, regardleſs of this, took the names 


there were about five hundred, from fixteen 
to eighteen years of age. Their number, 
however, ſoon increaſed to five thouſand. 


fired them to continue repeating the leſſon he 
had given them, and, appointing them to 
attend him the next morning at his ſtall, 
told them he:would be their general, and 
lead them on to glory and liberty. This was 
on the 6th of July, 1624. 

On the next day Ma/aniello attended in 


r e =o 7. 


: the market place, with his little brigade. 
1 When the country fruiterers came, the peo- 
e refuſed to buy, until the gabe was abo- 
| iſhed. The fruiterers, diſappointed of their 
? ſale, fell upon the ſhop-keepers, a ſharp 
: conteſt enſued; and the magiſtrates inter- 
4 fering, decided in favour of the tawnſmen,. 

Among the fruiterers was a relation of 


this tumult. For the fruiterer, affecting to 
be in a paſſion, kicked down two baſkets of 
fruit, exclaiming, God gives us plenty, 
and our curſed governours give us * 
CR 0 = et 


* * n 


of the boys who followed him, of which 


He gave them each a ſmall weak cane, de- 
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Maſaniello's, with whom he had planned 
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let the fruit rot and periſh ; it is not worth 
icking up; let them take it that will.” 
Hors Mafaniello* s- boys ſcrambled: for the 
fruit, crying out, without: gabel, without | 
| gabel. The magiſtrate, expreſſing ſome 
anger, was pelted by the fiſherman and 
the boys with ſtones, and with dittiulty ef. 
cm with his life. | 
Encouraged by this ſucceſs, the populace 
ſhouted, „ we will no longer be beaſts 
of burthen to oppreſſive governburs, who 
ſuck our bloods, We'll pay no more 
taxes. Long live the King of Spain, but 
let the curſed government die !?? People 
ruſhed now from all quarters into the market 
place, ſome armed with. icks, ſome: with 
ikes, and ſome with whatever came firſt to 
and; they joined Maſaniello, who, jump» 
ing 5 higheſt table among the 
fraiterers, and POORER orgy, this 
addrefled: them: 
% Rejoice; my dear * and 
conntrymen ; give thanks to God and the 
moſt gracious Virgin of Carmine, that the 
hour of our redemption, and the time of 
our deliverance draweth near: this poor 
fiſherman; bare footed as he is, ſhall, like 
another Moſes, who delivered the Iſrae- 
lites from the cruel rod of Pharoah, the 
Egyptian King, free you from all ! 
1 . : : ; an 
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triumph to think that my blood and life 
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"applauſe, and every one expreſſed their de- 
termination to follow Maſuniello, wherever 


| vided into ſeveral companies, and ſoon de- 
ſtroyed by fire ſeveral toll and gabel houſes, 
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and impoſitions that were ever laid upon 
you. It was a fiſherman, I mean St. 
Peter, who delivered the city of Rome, 
from the ſlavery of the devil to the liberty 
of Chriſt. Now another fiſherman, one 
Maſaniello, (1 am the man) ſhall releaſe 
the city of Naples from the cruel yoke of 
tolls and gabels. Shake oft the yoke, there- 
fore, from this moment, if you have but the 
courage; be free from the intolerable op- 
preſſion under which you have hitherto 
groaned. To effect this glorious purpoſe 
1 care not if I am torn in pieces and drag- 
ged up and down the city of Naples, 
through all the kennels and gutters that 
belong to it. Let all my blood ſpin cheer - 
fully out of theſe veins; let this head be ſe- 
parated from theſe ſhoulders by the fatal 
ſteel, and be perched upon à pole in this 
market place, to be gazed at; yet I ſhall die 
contented; it will be ſufficient honour and 


were ſacrificed in ſo worthy a cauſe, and 


that I was'the ſaviour of my country.“ 
This ſpeech was received with general 


he would lead them. The people then di- 


with 
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with every article they contained. Even the 
money found in them was caſt into the 
flames. No one attempted ſeizing any thing 
for his own uſe, each erying out, The 
—.— and furniture of the rich was obtained 
oppreſſing the poor; it is the people's 

| — and not to be ſpared on any account, 


nor for an pure al 
Maſaniello, with his boys, each with a 


4 piece of black cloth on the top of his cane, 
and about ten thouſand men, ſome of them 
carrying a loaf on the head of their pike, to 
ſignify the dearneſs of . bread, ' proceeded: to 

the palace, repeating, in a piteous tone, 
through the ſtreets, Have compaſſion upon 
thoſe poor ſouls ſuffering in purgatory, who, 
being unable longer to endure the barbarous 
exactions, are endeavouring to redreſs them: 
ſelves: O, dear brothers, join with us in 

this deſign! O, fiſters, lend us your affiſt- 
ance to promote ſo juſt, ſo neceſſary an un- 
dertak ing, and ſo profitable for the public 
good.“ In their march they broke open the 
priſon, of St. James, and took the priſoners BY - 
into their ſervice. . On arriving at the pa- 
lace, they cried, © Long live the King, of 
Spain, but down with the curſed govern- 
ment; and demanded of the viceroy to 
-aboliſh all the gabels immediately. He pro- 
miſed them, from a balcony, that. part 90 
1 a 55 „ 
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4850 them, and the viceroy ſuddenly 
they burſt into the palace, diſ- 


rw. 3 be feldies who oppoſed them, and 


examined every room for the viceroy, deter- 


mined to deſtroy him; but he had eſcaped; 


and taken refuge in the monaſtery of the 


church of St. Lewis. A large party imme- 


diately followed' him, while the remainder 
ſtripped the palace, and warm pho. article 
in the court yard. 

The viceroy, finding he was diſdevered; 
and that the people were forcing the gates, 
eame to a window, repeated his promiſe, 
and delivered it in writing to them, with his 
ſignature. But this not ſatisfying them they 
burſt_into the monaſtery. ,” Here à body of 
Spaniſh ſoldiers oppoſed them ; many were 
killed on both ſides; but the populace pre- 
vailing, they would have deſtroyed the mo- 
naſter y, had not the archbiſhop of Naples 
interfered, who was a favourite of the peo- 
ple, and promiſed to obtain the viceroy's ac 
quieſcence to their demands. The people 
aſſnred him that nothing ſhort. of a total 
abolition of the gabels, and a conſirmation of 


their privileges, as eſtabliſhed by Calin | 


the Vth. would ſatisfy them. 
During the - conteſt with the ſoldiers, the 


F viceroy 
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,viceroy had ſcaled the walls, and got to the 
caſtle of St, Elmo in ſafety. _ 
Finding he had eſcaped, the people lef 


the monaſtery ;- proceeded to where any of 


the Spaaiſh guards were ſet, attacked and 
diſarmed them. After this they broke open 
the different priſons, and Maſaniello added 


the priſoners to his train, which already ex - 


ceeded fifty thouſand; many of them 
witk lighted torches in their hands, with 
which they threatened to reduce the city to 
aſhes if their demands were not granted. 
Several gabel houſes, with their account 
books, furniture, and money, were burnt, 
Some perſous endeavouring tp prevent theſe 
proceedings, were ſacrificed to the fury of 
the mob. In the courſe of the day the vice- 
roy attempted various negatiatiqns, and 
iſſued a proclamation that the bread ſhould be 
conſiderablycheaper next day, but without el- 
fect. The Prince of Biſgnanuo, who had been 
employed in theſe conciliatory meaſures, now 
endeavoured to perſuade the people to ſepa- 
rate-for the night, and in the morning they 
ſhould find him ready to obey their com- 
mands. The populace conceiving this rea- 
ſonable, acceded to the propoſal; but ſoon 
perceiving the prince's TEIN, in dividing; 
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xc of Savior ard Father uf his Country, to Uirect- 
them. : 
His firſt Py was to ſummon the 5eople | 


by beat of druni, through the ſabutbs: ns 
ety, to arm againſt the tyranny ot the go- 
vernment, and "the oppréſſion of the taxes. 
The gfeat belt of the Lady of Catmine was 
| Ho rung three times, art numbers of peo- 
le obeyed the ſummons. AMa/aniells ow 
Filed them into companies, directed ſome | 
to fire all the toll houſes in the city, and ſome 
to plunder the ſhops of the gun fmiths and 
word cutlers, ane every otbet houſe, for 
arms, powder, and balls, while ſeveral com. 
paties remained to guard againſt any ſurpriſe. 
By break of day Maſaniclls Tepaired to 
the marketplace; took an account of the 
arms collected by the different companies, 
and diſtributed them to his followers. The 
Neapolitan youth voluntarily enliſted them. 
e and what the day before was but a 
W mod, now appeared a regular 
d formidable army, menacing g deſtruction 
. bs whatever ' oppofed” them. The country 
people alfo poured in from the villages, 
Wy rived with piteh-forks, ſpades, plough- 
e ſhares, pikes; and other inſtruments, aud > 
3% WE joined the different companies. The wo- b - 
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_ men likewiſe appeared, furniſhed with pokers, | [4p 
9 thovels, and other demeſtick implements, de 1 
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_ .claring "_ would ſhed their hott inthe 


with canes and ſticks, were ſeen urging their 
fathers to battle; every ohe exclaiming, 


common cauſe, and burn the city, them- 
ſelves, and children, ſooner than be beaſts of 
durthen any longer; and even the children, 


„Long live the King of Spain; down with 
the curſed government! No gabels, &c.“ 
Further, to enſure ſucceſs to his defign, 

Maſanietlo ſent r orders to — 
precincts of the os to arm e er 
their common gs ence,. or ir houſes 
Mould be burnt to the ground. This pro- 
duced a large number of men ready armed. 
While Maſaniello was proceeding thus, the 
viceroy was not idle, he had near four thou- 


and troops introduced within the gates, 


Fortifications were raiſed in different 
of the town, and at the end of the ſtreets, 
leading to the different Palaces, a eng: you 
of ordnance was place. 

Maſaniello continued to enſpirit the peo- 


ple by different harangues, and, in order to 


"is any more troops being introduced, 
e placed a watch in every quarter of the 


city and neighbouring villages. From theſe 
he received notice of the approach of any re- 
inforcement, when he immediately ordered ll . 


a ſtrong body, well-armed, to oppoſe them, 
and, after a few * the troops Turrepder 
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ei and joined the -pbpulace. There were ſe. 
veral fkrmiſhes with the troops within the 
gates, which terminated in a fimitar manner. 

The viceroy not conceiving himſelf fafe in 
the caſtle of St. Elmo, removed privately to 


te fortreſs of Caſtlenuovo. "Here, in coun- 


eil with ſome of the nobles, it was deter- 
mined to adopt conciliatory meaſures; and 
the viceroy"fent a letter to Maſaniells, ex - 
prefling his conſent to the abolition of the 
taxes, and affuring him that the people 
ſhould be eſtabliſned in their privileges. 
But e infiſted on the privileges 
glanted by CHAR TEG V. That the viceroy 
and counc ils ſhould, by a publick inſtrument, 
odlige themfel ves and their ſucceſſors, to 
maintain inviolably the old charter, of privi- 
leges, and never to encroach upon the liber- 
ty of it; ; with various other demands in fa. 
rour of the people. The viceroy confented 
to grant all their demands, if they would lay 
down their arms and enter upon a ey. of 


24 accommodation e 


Maſaniello ſuſpecting ſome deſign was 
meditating 92 4 the faithful people of Na- 
ples, as they ſtyled themſelves, adviſed them 
not to agree to thefe terms, but #o treas 


{word in hand. The vicerov then fent the : 


| Duke of Mataloni, and his brother, Don 
ae n to. declare, that all the ee 
F3 Fw 
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* Should be. aboliſhed. by publick authority. But 


a+ , 


Maſaniello b the fincerity of this of. 


fer, infiſted upon 


eeing their credentials to 
treat, and finding they had none, repeated 
his terms, and ſuffered them to depart. The 
Prior of Pocelia now appeared and preſented 
them with a ſcroll, aſſuring them it was the 
original charter of Charles V. This was re- 
ceived. with great acclamations, but Maja. 
niello ſuſpecting it was ſome contrivance to 
deceive them, ſubmitted it to ſome lawyers 
for examination, who declaring it was a 
forgery, the prior narrowly eſcaped with his 
zife. The Duke of Mataloni alſo preſented 
them a deed, declaring it was a copy of the 
original charter; and this likewiſe beihg 7 
. diſcovered to be a forgery, Maſaniello knock- 
ed the duke off his horſe : the populace then A 
beat him ſeverely, and, binding him hand | 

and-foot, ſent him to priſon. 5 

| Maſaniello finding the government trifled 20 
| with him, ordered the houſes and furniture 
of every one concerned in any way in the 
gabels to be deſtroyed. Several parties im- 


mediately haſtened to execute this commil- ] 
ſion, fire raged in every quarter, and the , 
city appeared like a continued track of 1 

The viceroy now iſſued a proclamation, £ 


that all gabels and impoſitions ſhould be 
1 + a boliſhed, 
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aboliſhed .and that a general par don ſhoul 5 
be granted for all offences; but this Sa 
being all the people demanded, rather con- 


tributed to aggravate their rage, and Ma/a- | 
xicllo iſſued an order, in the name of the 


people of Naples, That all the merchants 
and companies of the city ſhould be ready, 
completely armed, at au hour's notice, for the 
recovery of the publick liberty.” Then with 


a number of men as a body · guard, and a con- 


fiderable portion of the populace on foot, he 
marched through the ſtreets, ordering the 
bouſes of every ſuſpected perſon to be ſearch- 
ed for fire arms and ammunitjon; by this 
method ſeveral thouſand pifto!s, harque- 
buzes, muſquets, and carbines, nine pieces 
of artillery, and ſeven cannon out of a ſhip, 


which he forced the. captain to give up, 


were obtained, The ſmall arms Miſaniello 


diftributed among his followers, and the ar- 


tillery and cannon were planted in the quar- 


ters and ſtreets, with a ſufficient number of 


men to attend each. _* 


Thus reinforced, their rage knew. no 


bonnds, and its rapid courſe. was marked 
with deſolation and ruin. Six hundred Ger- 
mans, who were ſent from Capua to the 


viceroy's aid, were diſarmed: a body of 


Spaniſh troops ſhared the ſame fate; and 
they 


they were ſo well treated by Maſaniello, that 
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they joined the Neapolitans, — 5 eng 
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live the faithful people of Naples“ 
During theſe proceedings the archbifl 


had been indefatigable in his ſeareh for the ori- 
ginal charters of the Emperor CHARLES V. 
and King FERDTN AND, and on the ninth of 
July, in the morning, he happily found 


them. Inſtantly he repaired'to the market - 
place, and read them aloud. The people, 
owever, doubting their authenticity, the 


_ archbiſhop delivered them into the hands of 


Maſaniello, defiring him to have them exa- 


mined. They proved to be genuine. The 
viceroy then iſſued a decree, confirming the 
| charters of privileges; but this not being ſo 

explicit as the people expected, they iuſiſted 
that articles of capitulation ſhould be drawn 


up by ſome of them, and that they ſhould be 


ſigned by the viceroy, and the ſeveral coun- 


cils and tribunals of the kingdom. This 
was conſented to by the viceroy, and one 
 Genovino, a man of great abilities, and who 
had been an active aſſiſtant and counſellor to 
Maſaniello, was directed to draw up the ar- 
ticles by the next morning, when they were 
to be read publicly in the market- place, be- 
fore they were preſented to the viceroy. 
Theſe preliminaries being ſettled, the arch- 

þiſhop retired, firſt exacting a promiſe from 


Mane 
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Maſaniello that the populace ſhould remain 


quiet for that night. 
Ma/aniello previouſly to attending in r the 


market- place the next morning, to hear the 


articles of capitulation read, made a general 
review of the people, and found 114, 0 
men with arms, beſides an immenſe number 


of others. The greater part of them de- 


clared they were ſatisfied with the vengeance . 
they had taken, and wiſhed for peace. This 
calm was but of ſhort duration. The treachery | 
of the court lighted up the flames of diſcord 
higher than ever. While they were waitin 
for the articles of capitulation, five hundr 
banditti, well armed and mounted, entered 
the market - place, and offered their ſervices 
to Maſniels, 


but no ſooner had he ſpoken than a muſket 


was fired, which Maſaniello conceiving to be 
aſignal for ſomemiſchief, exclaimed, © Trea- 


fon, treaſon ! There is a plot on foot!“ At 


this inſtant five muſkets were fired at him by 


ſome of the banditti in the crowd around 
bim. Neither of the balls hit kim, and the. 
people ſeeing their general alive, furiouſly. 
attacked the banditti, killed a number on the 
ſpot, and e them to the church and 


convent | 


he thanked them, deſired 
them to diſmount, and aſſigned them quar- 
ters. They inſiſted on going on horſeback. 
Aaſaniello again ordered them to diſmount, 
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convent bf the Chiliilvs, where th y had 
fled for ſhelter, and put the greateſt by to 
the ſword. 
By this and ſeveral other occurrences of 
leſſer moment, the treaty was at different 
times broken off, and each time the populace 
returned to their oufrages with increaſed 
fury. At length” the treaty was figned, 
which wrenched from the hands of treacher- 


ous and deſpotick miniſters, the power of o 


preſſing the people, to ſuppor: their ainbi· by 


tion and luxu 


The ſubſtance of the treaty wos, „ That 
the peo op from that time forward, 'ſhould 
enjoy all the benefits, privileges, and im- 
munities, granted to them by the Emperour 
Cre? and King FERDINAND, accord. 


ng to the purport and meaning of the original 
charters, Which ſhould hereafter remain in 


their hands. That all exceſſes and outrages 
committed from the 7th of July, when the 
inſurcectiva began, to the day of the date of 
theſe articles, ſhould be pardoned by a ge- 


neral amneſty. That the elect, as well -as 


the éounſell fs, and deputies of the ople, 
and other inferiour officers, therein ſpecified, 
ſhould be choſen every fx e by 5 the 
commons, without need of further confirma- 
tion. That the ſaid elect ſhould have 5 
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it was before they were deprived of that pri- 
vilege by Don Frederick, and which the moſt 
| catholic King FERDINAND had, in the year 


1505, promiſed to reſtore to them. That 
the viceroy ſhould cauſe the ſaid articles to 
be ratified by the King of Spain within three 
months after their publication, and that 


they ſhould be engraved in marble, and ſet 


up in the middle of the great market-place. 


That the people ſhould not lay down their 
arms till the confirmation of their privileges. 


And, laſtly, that ſhould they not obtain the 
ratification and execution of the {aid articles 


and privileges ; they might, with impunity, 


riſe in arms, and ſtrive to redreſs themſelves, 


without being deemed guilty of rebellion, or 
irreverence to the King of Spain. 


The viceroy having figned this. treaty, 
ſent it to the archbiſhop with a letter ex- 
preſſive of his ſatisfactiou at the happy re- 
ſtoration of peace, and a wiſh that he would 
manage an interview with him and Maſa- 


viello, as he ardently deſired to ſee him. 


At firſt Maſanielto refuſed, but the arch- 


biſhop, by perſuaſions, at length prevailed, 


and he conſented to attend the viceroy, after 


the treaty had been publicly read in the 
church of Carmine. This was done at two 


o'clock, and received by repeated acclama- 
tions of aſſent from an immenſe concourſe of 
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„% "atone et” | 
people. Genovino then harangued on the 
advanta es of peace, and exhorted them to 
return God thanks for what they had ob. 
_ tained. A Te Deum was afterwards ſung, 


accompanied by a variety of mufical inſtru- 


ments. This ceremony concluded, the 


archbiſhop, with the chief officers of the 
people, proceeded to the palace. Maſanichh, 


diveſted of his mariner's dreſs, appeared an 


horſeback, Tuperbly. drefſed, with a drawn 


{word in his hand, and thus rode pefore the 


archbiſhop*s coach. His brother alſo, richly 
Ureffed, rode on the right of the archbiſhop, 
and Apaja, the elect of the commons, on 


the left. Genovino was behind, followed hy 


160 companies of horſe and ſoot, con ſi ſtiag 
of about go, o men. Maſaniello was greet- 


ed on all fides with the glorious and merited 


appellation of saviour oF HIs COUNTRY. 
The ſtreets were ſtrewed before him with 
palm and olive branches. The ladies, from 


their windows and balconies, which were 


decorated with the richeſt filks and tapeſtries, 
dropped flowers and garlauds. The air was 


filled with notes of the ſofteſt muſick, and 


the ſounds of joy and triumph iſſued fron 


every mouth. 


On his arrival at the palace the captain of 


the viceroy's guard came out to welcome 
him in his excellency's natuę 


; Maſanibilo re. 
. turned 
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turned the compliment, then making a mo- 
tion for ſilence among the people, thus ad- 
„% ͤ Ay Sn ha 
= « My dear Companions and Corntrymen, 
„LET us joyfully offer up our. praiſes 
and thapkſgivings to God, and the muſt 


gracious Lady of Carmine, for the recovery 


of our former liberty; that dear, that pre- 
cious liberty, which makes the memory of 
thoſe glorious. monarchs, Ferdinand and 
Charles V. to be of ſo great veneration 


' amongſt us. Now ſhal} we ſee revive thoſe 


golden days which made our forefathers 
glad under their auſpicious ſway: like them, 


we ſhall be—nay, we are already, like them, 


exempt aud free from all gabels and impoſi- 


tions. No more ſhall we groan under the 


cruel and intolerable oppreſſion of inhuman, 
blood-thirſty governours. No longer toil and 
flave, like beaſts of burden, to feed the 


pride and luxury of ambitious and haughty 


tyrants, Henceforth every man ſhall enjoy 
the fruits of his own labour and induſtry, 


and peace and plenty ſhall for ever flouriſh 


in Naples. I ſee, my friends, a ſolemn joy 


fits upon all your brows; and well may you 


rejoice for ſo noble an acquiſition. For, 


little 


\ 
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little at heart, as not to overflow with glad, 
neſs upon this great occafion ? If there * be 
any ſuch, let them die like dogs, unpitied, 
unlamented, and may an everlaſting brand 
of infamy be fixed upon their names, As 
for us, my beloved countrymen, let us from 
this moment baniſh all forrow from our 
hearts: let us ever commemorate this great, 
this happy day, in which, we recover our 
rights, our privileges, our freedom, our 
lives, our all. Does not this ſudden, this 
bleſſed change ſurprize you, my dear aſſo- 
ciates? Loſt in tranſport and amazement, do 
you not look upon it as on a pleaſing dream, 
and almoſt doubt whether yon are awake? 
Yes, I know you do. But ſee + my friends, 
this is no illufion : behold here the facred 
and ſubſtantial pledges of thoſe immenſe be- 
nefits we boaſt; this, the gift of the Emperour 
Charles V. and this of royal Ferdinand; 
whoſe great ſhades even now rejoice to ſee 
us, their after-ſubjects, happy in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of thoſe bleſſings which we derive 
from them. Dreams vaniſh. away in an in- 
Rant, but theſe ſhall ſtand for ever. But do 
not think that I dwell thus on the great ad- 


| | 
* Alluding to the publicans, who were quite ruin Wl 
by this reſtoration of privileges. - ELLIOT p 
Holding out the original charters, N 
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former condition ; re SA Mg) for my- 


ſelf but my hook and line, with which o 


provide daily for the neceflary ſupport of the 
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remainder of my life. The only favour 1 
ſhall defire of you, in token of acknow- 
ledgement for all my labours is, that when 
I am dead you will each of you ſay an Ave 
Maria for me: Do you promiſe me this?“ 
The people anſwered, Yes, but let it be an 
hundred years hence. Maſaniello replied, 
« My friends, I thank you; and as a far- 
ther teſtimony of my love to you, and my 
adherance to your intereſts, I will give you 
two words of advice. The firſt is, not to 
lay down your arms till the confirmation of 
your privileges arrives from Spain. The 
ſecond, that above all things you would miſ- 
truſt the nobility, who have always been our 
{worn and profeſſed enemies.. Take'care of 
them, and be upon your guard; for, like 
hungry wolves, they will watch an opportu- 
nity, when you are defenceleſs, to fall upon 
you and devour you. I am now going to 
negotiate with the viceroy, and fhall ſoon be 
with you again; at leaſt before to-morrow 
morning; but, if you do not ſee me then, 
you may ſet fire to the palace. His followers 
promiſing they would do it, he concluded 
his judicious harangue, with amplitying 
upon © the advantages that would accrne to 
the King of Spain, by the aboliſhment of rhe 
gabels; which being prejudicial only to the 
partiſans, thoſe inſatiable leeches th ; 15 
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ſucked the pureſt of their blood, his Majelty 
ſhould, for the time to come, enjoy his re- 


$ 


moſt wholly abſorbed by his miniſters”. 


One S, HREk PTR 139g AF 


At the concluſion, of this ſpeech, he re. 


Nenne the archnthop4 give the people his 

eſſing; after which, commanding POP 
not to follow him any further, upon pain o 
diſobedience, he entered the palace with the 
archbiſhop, Genovino, Arpaja, and his bro. 


ther. The viceroy vas. waiting at the head 


of the ſtairs to receive him. As ſoon as Ma- 
1 ſaw him, he on his knees thanked 
ais excellency for his gracious. approbation 
of the treaty,” and added, 7am come lo re- 
cerve whatever ſentence your excellency may 


think fit to paſs on me. The viceroy rail- 


ing him up, embraced and affured him, that 
far from thinking him criminal, he ſhould 


give him daily proofs of his eſteem and fa» 


vour. Maſaniello replied, ** God is my wit- 


neſs, that the only object of my deſigns. was 


the ſervice of the King, and of your excel- 
lency.” They then retired to a private 


apartment to conſult on the ſituation of 


atfai IS, - ; 


* 


During this conference, the people in the 


palace- yar d not ſeeing Meajaniello appear, 
were extremely clamorous. To appeaſe them 


the viceroy attended Ma/aniello to a balcony, 
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where he aſſured them he was ſafe, and un- 
der no reſtraint. Maſanięllo, to prove to 
bis excelleney the obedience of the Neapo- 

litans, put his finger on his mouth, and a 
profound filence enſued ; he then ordered 
them to diſperſe, upon pain of rebellion, 
and in a few minutes not a man was ſeen in 
Maſaniello, the viceroy, and the arch- 
biſhop, then retired, and renewed their 
conterence. It was agreed toprint the treaty, 
and to have it again read publicly in the 
cathedral church on the following Saturday, 
The viceroy again aſſured Maſaniello of his 
regard; told him he highly approved of his 
conduct hitherto, and therefore © now left the 
direction of affairs <vholly to his care and 
management, and, preſenting him with a 
gold chain (which he for ſome time refuſed 
taking) created him Duke of Sr. George. 
Late in the evening Maſaniello retired-to his 
own houſe, in the archbifhop's coach, at- 
tended by a numerous crowd of people, who 

demonſtrated their gratitude by any. and re- 
peated acclamations of joy, while the bells 
were ringing, and bonfires blazing in almoſt 
every. ſtreet. | * 
On the following day, the 12th of July, 
Maſaniello iſſued a proclamation, declaring, 
« That the office of captain-general, to 
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1 the pe le Foy promoted him, bad 
been. done 

acted as ſupreme governor. Rectiving pe: 
titions, hearing com plaints, puniſhing crimes, 


and beſtowing rewards; he iſſued a Rumbet | 


of new orders. relative to the "police an 


civil government ; and revived various others 


to the ſame purpoſe. All theſe orders were 


affixed to the poſts and publick buildings, 


ſigned Thomaso ANIE LTO, Captain-general 
of the moſt faithful peo 5 of Naples; and the 
Jeaſt infringement "of his commands was ſe- 
verely puniſhed. -In the proceedings of this 
day, however, he evinced a confidence of 
power, by no means conſonant to his pro- 
feſlions of humility. 

The next day, Saturday, was that on 


| mhic bh the. 9185 ple of Naples expected to ſee 


publick tranquillity fully ens and 


fl eſtabliſhed,” by the ſolemn ſanction of 


the capitulation in the cathedral church. 
Maſaniello ſpent the morning in hearing 
cauſes, redrefling grievances, and maki 

ſeveral regulations, both civil and military, 


After dinner he received from the viceroy a 


pair of fine horfes, richly capariſoned, for 
him and his brother to attend the caval 
cade, ' 

Maſaniello 4 his brother, dreſſed in 
cloth Dy 1225 ne, proceeded n to 


by. the viceroy. ” He now 
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the caltle ; 38 ie > former ig a 55 two 
and the latter with the articles of capitula. 
tog in Bis hand. They Were. followed by 
Pars Arpaja, and an de multi. 

tude. On arriving at the palace, Maſanie j 
Was very graciouſſy received hy the yiceroy, 
and, Joon afterwards, they, vith. the diffe- 
rent "coun ils, principal ctrs, and ** 
giltr: ates- in the kin dom, 1 proce 48 
cathedral ; the ah „ at the OY 
his chapter, was 85g f at the dopr to re: 
ceive them. On entering each =_ ſeated 
according to his rank and precedence, and 
the capitulations were read aloud by the ſe- 
cretary of the kingdom. When they were 
fiviſhed, the viceroy, the different councils, 
and the judges o the civil and crimina 

courts, ſwore, upon the, holy evangeliſts, to 
obſerve them inviolably for ever, and to pro- 
cure, without delay, the ratification of them 
From hu Catholic Majeſty, + 

While the articles were reading Mefanielb 
flood up, with his word drawn 180 his hand, 
explaining ſome, and enlarging upon others, 
to the people. After the oath was admi- 
niſtered, and Te Deum fung, he harangued 
the people and the viceroy in a very inco- 
herent ſtyle. When he had concluded he 
Hegan to tear his dreſs in pieces, and defir 7 
0 


the — and Viceroy to help him k 
wit 
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with it, ſay ing, 7 only put it on in honour 
of the ceremony; that being ended, it is now, 
uſeleſs. On my part I have done all I had to 
do, and fhall now return to my hook and line.” 
Being informed it would be indecent to ſtrip 
in the church, and before ſo many perſons, 
he defiſted, and attended the viceroy, the no- 
bility, and, gentry, to the caſtle, where he 
was ſaluted by ſeveral peals of ordnance, 
and from thence returned to his houſe in the. 
market-place, amidſt the acclamations and 
bleſſings. of the people. Thus ended this 
happy day, which reſtored the liberties of a 
| populous nation, _ „ ORS LIME y 
The next day Maſaniello received the con- 
; gratulations of the nobility and gentry, of 
1] the miniſters of ſtate, and of almoſt all the 
10 eccleſiaſtics and religious orders of the city. 
9 On the following day this extraordinary 
1 and intrepid patriot ſuddenly manifeſted 
ſymptoms of mental derangement; probably 
7 the conſequence of the great and continual 
5 fatigue he underwent, from the ſeventh of 
Y 
i- 
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July, the firſt day of the inſurrection, to 

the fourteenth, when the treaty was ſolemnly 
ſanctioned in the cathedral; as during hole 
J- eight days he ſcarcely allowed himſelf the 
je refreſhment. of food or ſleep. Every hour 
e e and Rronger proois of his melan- 
| Wl cboly ſtate; he committed various 1 | 
| | 8 e n ak oF An ; 
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and many acts of cruelty on different perſons. 
He was however unmoleſted, until, having 
caned Genovino, and ſtruck Arpaja in the 
face, they convened a. number of citizens, 
and adviſed them to quit Maſaniello's in. 
tereſt, This was agreed to, and Genovino, 
with Arpaja, waited on the Viceroy, and in- 
formed. him that the citizens, provided 
they could be awell aſſured of, never being no- 
lefted in the enjoyment of the immunities and 
privileges reſtored, would no longer follow. 
Hel, but inflantly return to their former. 
obedience and duty to his excellency.?” \ _ | 

The vieeroy, bappy to-perceive this diſ- 
polition of the people, inſtantly iſſued a 


how dro again confirming. the treaty: 
mmediately on the appearance of this a 


conſiderable number of citizens aſſembled in 
the market-place, and unanimoufly agreed, 
That the office of head and captain-gene- 
ral of the people ſhould be taken from Ma- 
faniello, and that he ſhould be confined in a 
rong hold for the remainder of his days.” 
But no one was heard to propoſe his being 
put to death. The advantages he had 1 

tained for them was ſtill acknowledged with 
the warmeſt grati tue. 
Not ſo with the viceroy; his daſtardly 
jealouſy ſtill viewed the humbled Maſaniellb 
as an ohject of terrour, and the propoſal ef 
| " 
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baſe aſſaſſin to murder him, was acceded to; 


by the. viceroy, with a promiſe of ten thoy- 
ſand crowns reward. | 


" During theſe proceedings, the wretched | 


Maſaniello, among a number of other fran- 
tick acts, ran in among acrowd of people with 
his drawn ſword, 3 89 to prevent further 
miſchief, he was ſeized, conveyed to his 
own houſe, and left with a ſtrong guard. 
He however eluded them, and went to the 


church of the Lady of Carmine, whoſe feſtival 


was to be celebrated on this day. An infi- 


nite number of people were waiting for the 
archbiſnop's coming to fing maſs, On his 
entering Ma/aniello told him he plainly per- - 


ceived the people had abandoned him, and 


now wiſhed to take away his life; that, 


ſince he muſt die, he deſired the viceroy, 
and all the tribunals of Naples, would firſt 
make a ſolemn proceſſion to the Moſt Hol 
Mother of Carmine, his patroneſs, and af- 
terwards death would be welcome to him; 
at the ſame time, preſenting a letter for the 
viceroy, deſiring it might be ſent to him 
immediately. 1 

him, and commending his eligious zeal, 
inſtantly ſent off the letter by one of his gen- 
tlemen ; then, while preparing to begin ſer- 
vice, Maſaniello ruſhed into the pulpit, with 


3 crucifix in his hand, and addreſſing the 


veople 


he archbiſhop 53 | 
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, people, entreated them not to 'forſake him, 
but to remember the toils he had under. 
gone, and the ineſtimable benefits he had 
| 3 them. The vehemence with which 
he ſpoke ſeemed to produce an acceſſion of 
madneſs, and ſuddenly he 'condernned his 
paſt conduct. The archbiſhop perceiving 
his fituation, ordered him to be removed 
from the pulpit. He then threw himſelf at 
the archbiſhop's feet, entreating him to de- 
pute his chaplain to the viceroy, to aſſure 
him he was ready to reſtgn his office and 
authority. The archbiſhop promiſed he 
would do it, and obſerving him to be in a 
profuſe perſpiration, directed ſome of the re- 
ligious to take him to their dorter, to have 
him dried, and to let him refreſh himſelf by 
{leeping there. „ Cop. 
Soon after this order was executed, and 
the archbiſhop had quitted the church, the 
aſſaſſins entered it, crying Long live the 
King of Spain, and let none henceforth obey 
Maſaniello, under pain of death!“ No one 
attempted to oppoſe theſe murderers; they 
ſearched thrgugh the convent for Mafanicll, 
loudly pronouncing his name. The unhap- 
py man, hearing himſelf called, came out to 
meet them, ſaying, ** /s it me you ſeek, ny 
people? Behold I am, here.“ At this inſtant 
four muſkets were fired on him; he fell, and 
TOM. - ' exclaiming 
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exclaiming ©* ungrateful traitors!” breathed” 
his laſt, One of theſe wretches inſtantly . 
ſevered his head from his body, and, fixing it 
ch on a ſpear, he, with his accomplices, carried 
of it to the viceroy, vociferating through the 
Nis ſtreets, © Ma/aniello is dead! Maſaniello is 
ng dead ! . Long live the King of Spain, and let no 
red one fer hereafter to name Maſaniello “' 
at His head was afterwards thrown in a ditch, 
le. and his body, after being dragged through 
Ire the kennels, ſhared the fame fate. Sure this 
nd was mean revenge. Let no one,” fays the 
he Oriental proverb, pull a dead lion by the. 
Fy beard.” * 8 ers | | 
re- Thus roſe and fell Maſaniello, the avenger 
we of publick oppreſſions and the ſaviour of his 
by country. Though the people had ſuffered 
| his body to be thus ignominiouſly and bar- 
nd barouſly treated, a ſenſe of their obligations 
he to him ſoon excited their ſorrow and ræpen · 
he tance, The day ſucceeding his death, july 
ey the 19th, they convened a general aſſembly, 
ne and reſolved, that Maſaniello deſerved the 
Icy greateft honours, as head and captain-general 
% / Naples. Accordingly his corpſe, preced- 
ap- ed by five. hundred prieſts and religious, fol- 
to lowed by forty thouſand men in arms, and 
my as many women with beads in their hands, 
ant was carried through the publick ſtreets. As 
nd Wi they paſſed the palace the viceroy ſent eight 
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Pages with torches, to accompany the corpſe, 
and ordered the Spaniards, then upon guard, 
to lower their enfigns and ſalute it as it 
paſſed. ' He was buried in the cathedral 
church, amidſt the tolling of all the bells in 
Naples, while the women bedewed his grave 
with their tears. Thus, in the ſhort period 
of three days, this illuſtrious and ſtrenuous 
afſertor of human liberty was honoured like 
a monarch, murdered like a ferocious beaſt, 
and lamented as a faint. Such is the yerſa- - 
tility of popular favour! EL 
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HE life of this very extraordinary phi- 
joſopher was | Tabs of odd adventures, 


fimplicity, or rather a freedom, ſeldom 
found among the learned; indeed, it would 


ſeem as if his only object for writing the 
hiſtory of his life had been to exhibit to the 


world an uncommon inſtance of a man poſ- 


ſeſſing intellectual greatneſs, while his con- 
duct betrayed the. ſtrongeſt indications of 


mental imbecility. - | 


_ Terom Cardan was born Ane 66 1 
firſt day of October, 1501. He was the off 


ſpring of illegitimate love; and his mother, 
during her pregnancy, employed why" me · 
fra 


thod to deſtroy the evidence of her frailty. 


She ſuffered the pains of labour three days, 


when he was * into che world by 


2 means 
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means of the Cæſarian operation ; ; When 
born, his head 1 was covered with black curled 
hair. 
In the yezr gr he was aired; an 
event which, from a partial debility with 
which he had been afflicted from the age of 
twenty, it was probable could never have 
taken, place. This debility he attributed to 
the evil influence of the planet under which 
he was born, and always mentioned it as one 
of the greateſt misfortunes of his life. 

He was profeſſor of medicine in moſt of 
the Italian univerſities. In the year 1570, 
he was committed to priſon for ſome mil- 
conduct; on being enlarged he repaired to 
Rome, where he attended Po ope Gregory XIII. 

in quality of phyſician, for which he re- 
ceived a petifion until the year 1 570, When 
be died. 

In Bis. hiſtory of vis life he makes an in- 

genubdus confeſſton of his good and bad 
Fele He ſeems to have facrificed every 

ther confideration to a deſire of being fin- 
cere; and this f incerity being often mil 

laced, farnifhes His reputation. His ac 
count 45 his morals -and ſentiments is ſuch, 
that it excites a diſpoſition rather to rejech 
than to accept the repreſentation, becauſe it 
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have formed a being ſo capricious and in- 
cohgrapen oft 8 
He congratulates himſelf upon not having 
a friend in this world, but in lien of which, 
he ſays, he was attended by a ſpirit, ema- 
nated partly from Saturn, and partly from 
Mercury, who was the conſtant guide of 
his actions, and inſtructor of every duty to 
which he was bound: He alſo aſſerts that 
he was ſo irregular in walking the ſtreets - 
as to induce thoſe who obſerved him to 
point at him as a fool. Sometimes he walked 
very deliberately, like a man abſorbed © in 
meditation deep,” then ſuddenly 'quickened 
his ſteps, accompanying them with very _ 
ridicule BROM... GE 8 
In Bologna his deliglit was to be drawn 
about in a mean vehicle with three wheels. 
The livelieſt idea that can be given of 
this very fiogular philoſopher, is couched in 
the following lines from Horace, and which 
Cardan conflict to be charateriſtick: _ 
Nil æquali homini fuit illi; ſæpe velut qui 
 Currebat fugiens hoſtem, perſæpe velut qui 
ar ſacra ferret ; habebat ſæpe du centos 
æpe doc em ſervos, & e. e 


Which have been imitated thus: 
| Where find a ſemblance of inconſtancy ? 
Now quick of ſpeed, as if from foes he fled, 
. 5 N 3 N Now 
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| Nos, ſlow he moves Tad 1 a ſolemn aj air, 
«ff As if great Juno's altar x Approach; r A 
| [Now with Og ee now alone. 


2” When free "Fr! rt” p pain, "he would wha 
it on hitmſelf, by ting vg lips ahd pulling 
His finge rs with ſuch vis nee as ſometiqdes 
to focbe tears from his eyes; the reaſon he 
_ aflighed for this irrational condutt * WAS, that 
J moderated certain impetuous ſallies of the 
mind, the violence of which 1 ere far more 

table than actual pain ; 5 an d the cer- 


Thin "conſequence of ſuch a W 20 practice 


Petter. tabs 
"Hetikewiſe aſſutes us, that in ths earch 


wha of. foul, he was alten to whi yy 


his legs with rode. and bite his left arm; 
that it was a conſiderable” relief to bim to 
weep, but very frequent) he was unable; 
that nothing gave h. im More pleaſure than to 
IK of things which” made the whole com- 
5 uneaſy; that he ſpoke on all ſabjeAs 
whether ſea onably or hot; and he was 
fond of games of chance, that” he would paſs 


whole days in 2 ing of them, to the great 


prejudice of his famiſy and reputation, ſtak- 

ing even his furniture and wife's jewels. 
Cardan heſitated not to on, that he was 

revengeful, envious, treacherous, a dealer 


in the black art, a backbiter, 1 — 
: al 


#2 


way his enjoying the Pleaſure, 0 F health 


et a». 1 R 


reren B RY 


and unreſervedly addicted ta exery f ag | ? 
deteſtable, excels that can imag 2 yet, i 9 
notwithſtanding ſo dene declaration, | 1 
ther e never Was I haps. a man, more vain, PP, „ 
or one, who, with leſs Fr ed ahe - 
high opinion, he had of himſelf. ” bt 


i \ 

Tr 18. am old maxitn in the che, ern 5 20 
That vanity”s the food of fools : e 8 
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"Cay writes thys: "0 

e have been. admired by.: many nations; 
an almoſt infinite number of pa ole ue e 
proſe and verſe have been compoſed to cel 
brate my fame. I was borg = releale; the | 
world from the manifold errours under which 
it groaned. What I have found, out could 
| not be diſcovered. either by my predeceſſors 
or my cotemporaries; and that is the reaſon 
Why thoſe authours, who write. any thing e 
worthy of being remembered, bluſh not to 1 
own they are indebted to me for it. I have [WH 
compoſed a, book on the dialectick art, in I 
which there is neither a ſuperfluous letter | 
or one deficient, I finiſhed it in ſeven days, 
which ſeems a prodigy; yet where is the 
perſon to be found that can boaſt of 2 20 
become maſter of its docttine in a year? 
he that ſhall have comprehended it in that 
une 5 


W. 


+40 


{ 


30 Eo: or 


time, muſt ee to have been inſtructed 
by a familiar demon. _ 
When we conſider the tranſcendent qua. 
lities of Cardan's mind, we cannot deny his 
having cultivated it with every ſpecies of 
knowledge, and his having made a greater 
progreſs in philoſophy, in the medical art, 
in aſtronomy, in mathematics, &c. than the 
moſt part of his cotemporaries who had ap- 
plied their ſtudy but to one of thoſe ſciences. 
Scaliger, who wrote with much warmth 
againſt Cardan, was candid enough to own 
that he was endowcd with a very com- 
8 penetrating, and incomparable 
le has been accuſed of impiety, and even 
atheiſm, becauſe in his book de Subtilitate he 
quotes ſome principles of different religions, 
with the arguments upon which they are 
founded. He propoſes the reaſons offered 
by the Pagans, by the Jews, by the Maho- 
metans, and by the Chriſtians ; but thoſe 
of the laſt in the weakeſt light. Neverthe- 
leſs, in reading the book which Cardan hath 
compoſed de Vita propria, we find more cha · 
racteriſtick marks of a ſuperſtitious man than 
of a freethinker. It is true, he owns he 
was not a devotee, parum pius, but he at the 
fame time declares, that although, he was 
naturally very vindictive, he often let oY 
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taken from him. 
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the oppor unity, of ſatisfying his reſentment. 
Let ſuch neglect then be aſcribed to his yengy 
ration for ce Pei, on ene 


d a he Ie 4 2 ; * * Oy 1 1 4 . i * 8-7 EF ; WE 


1 


He ſays, * there is no form of worſhip 
more pleaſing to the Peity than that of 
obeying the law againſt the ſtrongeſt impul- 


ſion of our nature to treſpals nd 


He proudly boaſted of having refuſed a con- 


derable ſum of money offered to him by the 


King of England, on condition... that he 
ſhould giye him thoſe: titles the Pope had 

| him. We cannot find, in any 
work, proofs, of more Jolidity and good 
ſenſe than in the reflections made by him in 


3 


the twenty · ſecond chapters where he unfolds 


his idea of religion. The, reaſonwhich he af- 
6gns for his love of ſolitude, inſtead of making 
him liable to, ought. rather to tree him from, 
the charge of implety. When 1 am 
alone, gy ot Jam then more than at 
any other time in company with thoſe 1 
love the Deity, and my good angel. 
Cardan had many very irregular faculties, 
that were more bold than judicious, and 
fonder of a redundancy than of a choice of 
materials to work upon. The ſame capri- 
clouſneſs obſervable in his moral conduct, 
6 0 be remarked in the compuſition of bis 
| V% 3c. 
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works. We have a multitude of his treatiſes, 
in which the reader is ſtopped almoſt every 
moment by the obſcurity of his text, or the 
digreſſions from the ſubject in point. 
In his arithmetical performances there are 
ſeveral diſcourſes on the motion of the pla- 
nets, on the creation, and on the tower of 
Babel. In his dialectick work, we find his 
opinion on hiſtorians and the writers of 
epiſtles. The only apology which he makes 
for the frequency of his digreſſions is, that 
they were purpoſely done for the ſooner fill- 
ing up of the ſheet, his bargain with the 
bookſeller being at ſo much per ſheet, and 
that he worked as much for his daily ſup- 
port as for the acquiſition of glory, '' 
It was Cardan who revived, in latter 
times, the viſionary philoſophy of the Ca- 
bala and Cabaliſts, which filled the world 
with ſpirits, a likeneſs to whom, he aſſerted, 
we might attain, by purifying ourſelves with 
philoſophy. He choſe for himſelf, how- 
ever, notwithſtanding ſuch reveries, this 
fine device: e nd BER BO lf 


Time is my ſole poſſeſſion, and the only fund I 
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MX ELWES, like Mr. Dancer, was ſe-⸗ 
'; 1 verely afflicted with the n/anity of 
5 ſaving ;”? but the ſtrange mixture of pe- 

nury and prodigality, profuſion and mean - 
. neſs, which difinguthed Mr. Elwes, ren- . 


dered him a ſtill more extraordinary charac - 
ter. Probably the life of this very ſingular 
man, for which the publick are-indebted to 
the elegant pen of Captain Topham, fur- 
niſned Mr. Cumberland with a hint for 
his comedy of TAE Jew,” for the ava- 
rice of Mr, Elwes, like his © Suzva,” con- 
ſifted not in hard-heartedaeſs, but in ſelf - 
denial, as the following ſketch will prove. - 3 
The family name of Mr. Elwes was 
Meggot, When four years old he loſt his, |} 
father; ſo little is the character of Mr. . 
Elwes to be attributed to him; but from his 
„„ mother 
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mother it may be traced at once—for though 


ſhe was left nearly one hundre# thouſand 


pounds by her huſband, ſhe [Hr beſo 


to death. 


At an early period of life, M.. Elves was 


ſeat to Weſtminſter ſchool, where he conti- 
nued ten or twelve years, He was a good 
.claffical ſcholar, and it e ne 
never read after he quitted ſchool. His 
knowledge in accounts-was-triflirig, and this 
in ſome meaſure accounts for the total igno- 


rance he was always in as to his own affairs. 
inſter ſchool, he went to 
Geneva, where he engaged in purſuits more 

agreeable to Him than ſtady. On bis return 
to England, after am abſence of about two 

or three years, he was introduced to bis 
urikle, Sir Harve Elwes, WhO was then 


From Weſt 


living at Stoke, in Suttolk; perhaps as 
pet 

exiſted. The attempts of ſayidg money 
were in him "ſb 5 ordinary, chat Mr. 
Elwes, perhaps, ne 


eden at the laſt er of bis life. | 

On Sir de death Mr. Meggot inhe- 
ritec the Hole of his fortune, at leaſt 200 
hundred un 2 thoufand bound, and aſſum - 
ed the nanie of . Efwes,” as ordered by his 
unkle's Will. Mr. Flwes at this period was 
advanced beyond the fortieth Fear of his 


age; 


feft a picture of bumar penury as ever 


quite reached them 1 


| ou Ewers! 
ige, and- it was imagined his o 


It was fifteen years greviote-corthis period, 
that he was known in the faſhionable” cir- 
les of London. He had always à turn for 

play, and it was only late it life, and fromm 


paying al wa,, and not always being paid, © 


at heconceived a diſguſt at the melination. 
As ſomè proof of his notoriety at that time, 
1a man of deep play, Mr. Elwes and fome. : 
others are noticed in a ſcene in the aven- 
iures of @ Guinea, for the os were me” their 
midni ght orgies. 

Few men, even om his owl 0 a 


 kedgment, had played deeper tlran hienfelf,” 


and | with ſucceſs/ more” various. He once 
played two days and a night without inter- 


ay pi and the room being a ſmall one, 


the party were nearly up to their knees in 
cards. He lun ſome eee, att that ſit⸗ 


ti 2. e A. 
Ibo Geury bien, M. "Eves" ptoßeſſect : 

« that CR AAS 7 o aſt a gentleman” fon ; 

money,” he perfectly bonfire by practice. 


On this account he was a kat s conkderable” | 


*1 


loſer. by play: 1 0 
His manners were 4 gentle, 0 attenti '& - 


o gentlemanly, and fo engaging, that rude- 
neſs n not ruffle them, ner ſtrong in- 
1 gr atieude: 


% 


his unkle's deteates: 4 irt ien Ae 
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remarkable alſo for the moſt. gallant diſte- 


moſt faſhionable. and profi 
time, amidſt ſplendid rooms, gilt ſophas, 
wax lights, and waiters attendant on his call, 

he would walk out about four in the mora- - 


ee ee r 


"Ii; | f ; * 


gratitude break their oblerratins! He way 


gard of his own perſon and all care about 
himſelf, - The inſtances in younger life, in 
the moſt immineat perſonal hazard, are in- 
numerable : but when age had deſpoiled 
him of his activity, and might have render. 
ed care and attention about himſelf natural, 
he knew not what they, were. He — 
none to aſſiſt him.—“ He was as 

ever—he could walk—he could f 
he could dance, and he hoped he ſhould. 


LN p 


not give trouble even when he was old.“ 


He was, at that time, /eventy-five{ - + 
With objects of the moſt unbounded At. 


j pation Mr. Elwes contrived to — 


fmall attempts at ſaving. After fitting up a 
whole night at play for thouſands, with the 
igate men of the 


ing, zot towards home, but into Smithfield! 
to mtet his own cattle, which were comin 
to market from Thaydon-hall, a farm 
his in Eſſex. There would this ſame 8 
forgetful of the ſcenes he had juſt left, 
ſtand in the cold or rain, bartering with a 


cCarcaſe butcher, for. a ſhilling Sometimes 
ö when the cattle did not arrive at the hour he 


expected, 
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pit he would walk on in the mire to 
meet them; and, more than once, has gone 
on foot the whole way to his farm without 
ſtopping, which was ſeventeen miles from 
Londov, after fitting up the whole night. 


He always travelled on horſeback. To 
fas him ſetting out on a journey, was a 
matter truly curious ; his firſt care' was to 


= to or three eggs, boiled hard, into 
8 


great coat pocket, or any ſcraps of bread 


which he found—baggage he never took 
then, mounting one of his hunters, his next 


attention was to get out of London, into 
that road where turnpikes were the feweſt. 
Then, ſtopping under any hedge where 
uote prefented itſelf for his horfe, and a 

le water for himfelf, he would fit down 


and refreſh himſelf and his horſe together 


-—here . preſenting a new ſpecies of Dn 
worth five hundred thouſand pounds, 

| The chief reſidence. of Mr. Elwes, at 
this period of his life, was in Berkſhire, at 


bis own ſeat at Marcham. Here it was "ra 
kd two ſons born who inherit the greateſt | 


part of his property, by a will made about 
the year 1785. 
On the death of his unkls, Mr. e 


then came to refide at Stoke, in Suffolk. 


Bad as was the manſion-houſe he found 


; "oY he left one ſtill worſe behind him at 


I & Marcham, 
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Marcham, + of which the late 


- Timms, his nephew, uſed to mention = 


following proof, A few days after he went 


thither, a pr quantity ot rain tell in the 
d 


night he not been long in bed befote 
— felt himſelf wet through; and putting 
his hand out of the cloaths, found the rain 
was dropping through the ceiling upon the 
bed he got up and moved the bed; but 
be bad not lain long before he found the 
Jame inconvenience. Again he got _ — 4 
again the rain came down. Att 
puſhing the bed quite round rn PR w_ 
into a corner where the ceiling was 
=_— ſecured, and he ſlept till mornigg. 
When he met his unkle at breakfaſt, he 99174 
him what had happened“ Aye! aye? 
ſaid the old man, 7 dont mind it el | 
but. to theſe who do, that's @ nice 8 


the raiu N 


On coming into Suffolk, it was e that l 
Elwes firſt began to keep fox-hounds; and 
his ſtable of hunters, at that time, was _ 
to be the beſt in the kingdom. 

In keeping fox-hounds was the only in 1. 
— in the whole life of Mr. Elwes, of 
his ever ſacrificing money to pleaſure, and 
may be ſelected, as the only period when 
he forgot the cares, the perplexities, and the 
gre b which his wealth occahoned. But 

| even 
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vous ELVES. 


even here every thing was done inn the ma 


frugal manner. | Scrub, in the Beaux Stra- 


tagem, when compared with Mr.-Elwes' > 
buntſman, had an idle life of it. This 


famous huntſman might have fixed an epoch 
in the h:;/fory of ſervants; for, in a morning, 
getting up at four o'clock, he milked the 
cows—he then prepared breakfaſt for Mr. 
Elwes, or any friends he might have with 
him: then, ſhpping on a green coat, he 
hurried into the ſtable, ſaddled the horſes, 
got the hounds out of the kennel, and away 


they went into the field. After the fatignes 
of hunting, he refreſbed himſelf by rubbing 


down two or three horſes as quickly as he 


could: then running into the houſe to w | 


the cloth, and wait at dinner ; ; then hurr 


ing again. into the ſtable to feed the horſes 


— diverſified with an zuterlude of the cows 


again to milk, the dogs to feed, and eight 


hunters to litter down for the nicht. What 


may appear extraordinary, the man lived for 
ſome years, though his maſter uſed often to 


call ei „ idle dog!” and ſay, he 
wanted te be paid for doing nothing * + 
To Mr. Elwes an inn upon the road 
and an apothecary's bill were equal ſubjecte 


of averſion. he words give and 


gay'ꝰ were not »found'i in his vocabulary; 


and therefore, n he once received a very 
| n dangerous | 


ax . * £2. 4 ” £ : 
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dangerous kick. from one of his 83 
Who fell in going over a leap, nothing could 
perſuade him to have any aſſiſtance. He 
rode the chace through, with his leg cut to 

the bone; and it was only ſome days after. 
wards, when i it was feared an amputation - 
would be neceſſary, that he conſented-to'go 

up to London, and,rhard<)day:! e 

f lore money for ad via. 

During chis time, while he kept enn 
and which conſumed à period ref nearly 
fourteen years, Mr. Elwes abmoſt totally 
relided at Stoke, in Suffolk. From thence 
he made frequent excurſions to ente | 
let but he never engaged on the turf. 

A kindneſs, however, which be performs 

2 arme, et not pals” "ny "without | 


3 — ightly 8 
to Mr. — in Berkſhire, had made a 
match for ſeven thouſand pounds, which it 
was ſuppoſed he would be obliggd to for- 
feit, from an inability to produce the ſum, 
though the odds were greatly in his favour. 
nadie, unſolicited,” Mr. Elwes made 
. him an offer of the money, which he ac- 
F  Ccepted, and won his engagement. The 

generoſity of this act no one will deny; but 

it was the fate of Mr. Elwes to combine 
me _ e was meanneſs ſo ex- 

| ttaordinary, 


* 


= 
— 


JOHN' ELWES.. 


| re he no longer appraret 
one and the fame perſon. nk - alt 
Oa the education — eee 5 


ſo beftow any money, for * putting things 
into people's heads was the ſure way | 
take money out of their pockets ?? Th 


he was not troubled with two much — 


tion for them, this anectlote will teſtify. 


One day he had pur his elde boy upom a 
for the table, . 


ladder, to get ſome 
when, by the ladder flipping, he fell 


and hurt his ſide againſt the end- of it. The 
precaution to go up into che 


boy had the 


village to the barber, and get blooded: 
his return, he was aſked were he had 
been, and what was the Matter witk Rig 


arm ? He told his father that he act get 
bled—4 Bled! Bled!“ taid the old gentie- 
man, „ but what did you give Pay 
ſhilling,” anſwered the boy: tha Pires 


turned the father, % you are a Hlockheaty 


never part with yowr i, 15 109 D3out” 
As Mr. Elwes knew almoſt nothing of 
accounts, and never reduced his affairs t& - 


writing he. was obliged; in the diſpoſal of 
his money, to truſt much to memory to 
the ſuggeſtions. of other people ſtill more. 
Hence every \perſon Who had a <vant or'# 


ſcheme, with 1 apparent high intereſt 
it 9 not— alt 
. 


| ahrenturey- or ho 
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vas prey to him; and he ſwam. about m. 
the enormous pike, . which, ever voracious 
and unſatisfied, catches at every thing, till 
jo is itſelf caught Hence are to be reckon» 
ed viſions of. diſtant property in-America, 
Phantoms of annuities on lives that could 
never pay, and bureaus filled with bonds 
' of promifing peers. and members, long di. 
membered of all property. Mr. Elwes loſt 
* this manner, ee his life, full oze 
e. thouſand pounds 
Thus 2 — of ſome of thar 
wealth which he was denying himſelf 


. every- comfort to amaſs. He would walk 


home in the rain, in London, ſooner than 
pay a ſhilling for a coach: he would fit in 
wet clothes, ſooner than have a fire to dry 
them: he would eat his proviſions in the 
laſt ſtage of putrefaction, ſooner than have 
a freſh+ joint from the butcher's: and he 
wore a wig for a fortnight, which he had 
d icked out of a rut in à lane, and which 
rom its 6. —— — ene he been 
he own away by bs: 
Mr. Elwes, — his . ther, Mr. M 


- 


1 inherited ſome property in hauſes in 


on; particularly about the Haymar- 
| het, not far from which old Mr. Elwes 
drew his firſt breath. To this property be 


- _ now to add. by Me With 


\ 
A 


3 . 
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one of the Adams, about building which: 


he increaſed- from year to year ton 
large extent. Great part of M 


ſoon called hn ther founder. Portland · 
place and Portman · quare, the ridmig houſes 


and ſtables of the ſecond troop” of tife 
— and too de deen % 


3 all roſe ont of his parken. ie 
of — — | 


In poſſeſſions ſo large, 
—.— that ſome of the houſes were with 
out a tenant; and, therefore, it was the 


to London, to ecupy any of theſe premiſes 
which might happen to be vacant. He had 
thus a new way of ſeeing London and its 
inhabitants — for he travelled in this manner 
from ſtreet to ſtreet; and whenever any 


body choſe to take the::houſe, where he 


was, he was always ready to move into any | 
ether. He was f tly an itinerant for 
a night's lodging ';: antl chon maſter of 


above an hundred houſes, he never wiſned 
to reſt his head long in any he choſe to call 


his on. A couple of beds, a couple of 


chairs, a table, and an old woman, were 


all his furniture; and he moved them about 
at a minute's warning. Of alt theſe move- 
ables, the old woman was the only one 
that gare him trouble, for ſhe was afflifted - 


with a — that made it difficult. to ker 
ore er 


cuſtom of Mr. Elwes, whenever he went 


— — 
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Haymarket; at another in a great houſe in 
| Portland- place; ; ſometimes in a little room 


gone to- 


| this old woman, is not the leaſt fingular 
among the anecdotes that are recorded of 


to be doubted. 4 -8 
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her about quite ſo faſt as he bir ad 
then the colds ſhe took were amazing! for 
ſometimes ſhe was in a ſmall houſe in the 


and a coal fire; at other times with a few 

chips which the carpenters had left, in 
rooms of moſt {ſplendid and frigid dimen- 
fions, and with a little olle paper in the 
windows for glaſs. In truth, ſhie perfectly 
realized the words of the Pſalmiſ.—for, 
though the old woman might not be wick · 
ed, ſhe Ae Was here ee and 

m 7 


bo - 
74 * 8 2 N 


The ſcene which eee * life of 


Mr. Elwes. But wt is too ee eee 


- Mr, Elwes had come 115 hownh in this. uſual 
way —and taken up his 3 in one of his 
houſes that were emp Colonel Timms, 
who wiſhed much to e him, by ſome ac- 
cident was informed that his unkle was in 
London; but then how to find him was the 
difficulty. He enquired at all the uſual 
laces where it was probable he might be 
1eard of: he went to Mr. Hoate's, his ban» 
ker—to the Mount Coffee · houſe but no 
aeg, were to be heard of nin Not 
| | many 


— 1 1 3 rn 


* 
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many days afterwards, however, he learnt 
| froma perſon whom he met accidentally, that 
they had ſeen Mr: Elwes going into an _ - 


inhabited houſe in Great Marlborou 


ſtreet. This was ſome clue to Colonel 


Timms: and away he went thither. As 
the beſt mode of information, he got hold 


of a chairman but no intelligence could nge 
gain of a; gentleman called Mr. Elwes. Co 


lonel Timms then deſcribed his 3 
but no gentleman had been ſeen. A pot- boy, 


however, recollected that he had ſeen a poor 
old man opening the door of the ſtable, and 


locking it after him: and from every de- 
ſeription, it agreed with the perſon of old 
Mr. Elwes. Of courſe, Colonel Timms 
went to the houſe: - he knocked very loud- 
ly at the door but no one anſwered. Some 
of the neighbours ſaid they had ſeen ſuch 


\ 


a. man, but no anſwer could be obtained 


fom the houſe. On this added informa- 


tion, however, Colonel Timms reſolved io 


have the ſtable door opened, and a black- 
imith was ſent for and they entered tbe 


touſe together. In the lower parts of it 


all was ſhut and ſilent. On aſcending the 
lair-caſe, however, they heard the moans of 


a perſon ſeemingly in diſtreſs. They went 


to the chamber and there, upon an old 


pallet bed, lay ſtretched out, ſeemingly in 


death, 
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death, the figure of old Mr. Elwes. * 
ſome time he ſeemed inſenſible that any 
body was near him; but, on ſome cordiaſs 
being adminiſtered by a neighbouring apo - 
thecary. who was ſent for, he recovered 
enough to ſay— That he had, he believ- 
ed, been ill tor two or three days, and that 
there was an old woman in the houſe, but 
for ſome reaſon or other ſne had not deen 
near him. That ſhe Had been ill herſelf, 
but that ſhe had * ern he ene and 
gone away.” 
On repairing to the garrets,. they fond: 
the old woman—the companion of all his 


movements, and the partner of all his jour- 


neys ſtretehed out lifeleſs on a rug = 
the floor. To all appearances the had been 
dead about two days. 

Thus died the ſervant; me claws: nid 
have died, but for the providential diſco- 
very of him by Colonel Timme, old Mr. 
Elwes, ber maſter! 

Mr. Elwes had ſed about thirteen 
years in Suffolk (during ſeveral of which 
phe had acted as a magiſtrate with imparti- 
4 ality and uprightneſs), when the conteſt for 
Berkſhire preſented itſelf, on the diſſolution 
of parliament; and when, to preſerve: the 
peace of that county, he was nominated' by 
Lord en and * the 1 1 

e 
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Hen was to-be-brought in for nothing. All 
he did was dining at the ordinary at Abing- 
don, and he obtained a ſeat in parliament 
for eighteen-pence / At this time he was 
ſixty years old. He removed from Suffolk 
to his ſeat in Marcham: he took his hounds 


with him; but finding his time would in all! 


probability be much employed, be relin- 
quiſhed: them, and ſhoxtly after they were 
giren away to ſome farmers: in the neigh⸗ 
bourhood. 1 * 1 18 
The Lee of” eh, ng made no ale 
nation in the dreſs: of Mr. Elwes : on the 
contrary, it ſeemed at this time to have at- 
tained additional meanneſs, and nearly to 
have reached that happy climax: of poverty, 
which. has more than once drawn on him 
the compaſlion of thoſe. Who- er W orga 
the ſtreet. 1 * 
In three . paclis bene he: was 
choſen for Berkſhire, and he ſat as member 
of the Houſe of Commons for twelve years. 
He had obtained his ſeat without expence, 
and he performed his duty as a member 
would have done in the pure days of our 
conſtitution. What he had not Bonght, h. 
never attempted to /, and he went for- 
ward in that ſtraight and direct path, which 
can alone ſatisfy a reflecting mind. & more 
ktnful, a more e or a more in- 
K corruptible 
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corruptible repreſentative of a county nebet 
entered the doors of the Houſe of Commons 
of England. It was probable he might have 
been elected a fourth time, notwithſtanding 
he aſſiſted with his vote the greateſt monfler 
in politicks—the coalition; but the rage 
which had gone forth againſt it and its 
principles, giving reaſon to ſuppoſe the 
election would be conteſted, Mr. Elwes, 
frightened at the thoughts of expence, took 
leave of his conſtituents by an advertiſe- 
Though Mr. Elwes retired from parlia· 
ment from a dread of expence, he has fre- 
quently been heard to ſay, that three con- 
teſted elections would not have coſt him 
more than he loſt by his brother repreſen- 
tatives. It is incredible the ſums he parted 
with; could the uncancelled bonds be laid 
n the table of the Houſe of Commons, 
ome orators on both fides of the houſe, 
would probably be ſtruck dumb,  _ 
Time, which conquers all things, con- 
quered this paſſion of lending in Mr. Elwes, 
and an unfortunate propoſal which was made 
him of veſting 7wenty-frve thouſand pounds 
in ſome iron-works in America, gave at laſt 
a fatal blow to his various ſpeculations.— 
The plan had been fo plauſtbly laid before 
him, that he had not a doubt of its * a 
| ; | ut 
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but he had the diſappointment never more 
to hear of his iron or his gold. : 
But abe 

other people's hands, ſome fray, 
inſtances of feeling may be remembered; 


of which the following is an inſtance :—— 


When his ſon was in the guards, he was 
frequently in the habit of dining at the 


officers table there. The politeneſs of his 


— 


manners rendered him agreeable to ovary 
one, and in time he became acquainted wit! 
every officer in the corps; amongſt the reſt, 
with a gentleman of the name of Tempeſt, 
. whoſe good humour was almoſt proverbial. 
A vacancy happening in a majority, it fell 


to this gentleman to purchaſe; but as 


money is not always to be got upon landed 
property immediately, it was imagined ſome 


officer would have been obliged to purchaſe 


over his head. Old Mr. Elwes heard of 
the circumſtance, and ſent him the mone 


next morning. He aſked no ſecurity—he 


had ſeen Captain Tempeſt, and liked his 
manners; and he never once afterwards 
talked to him about the payment of it. On 


the death of Captain Tempeſt, which hap» 


pened ſhortly after, the money was replac- 
ed. That Mr. Elwes was no loſer. by the 
event, does' not take' away from the-merit 
of the deed; and it ſtands 
; | "aan 


the ſums he thus veſted in s 


Wu 


ſtands amongſt thoſg 
ſingular 
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Lingular” records of his character; that fed. 
fon has to reconcile or philoſophy to account 
for, that the ſame man, at one and the fame 
moment, could be prodigal of thouſands, 
my yet almolſt We to 1 the neeefarie 
5 7 5 time he was in poſſeſſion of 82vEN 


 HUNDRED THOUSAND FOv oh r Het 


u pon My poumds a year? 

1 Elwes had, "fol fome years, Gd A 
vherber: of a card club at the Mount coffee. 
houſe; and, by a conſtant attendance on 


this meeting, he, for a time, cotifoled him- 


elf for the loſs of parliament. The play 
was moderate, and he had an opportun ity 
of meeting many of his old acquaintahees in 


the Houſe of Commons; and he experiencel 


a pleaſure, which, however trivial it may 
appear, was not leſs fatisfactory—that of 
enjoying fire e and candle. at a general 8 
ce. 1 

Much, therefore; of . time Mr. Thi 
paſſed in the Mount coffee-houſe. But for- 
tune ſeemed reſolved, on ſome occaſions, 
40 diſappoint his hopes, and to forte away 
that money from him which no power cou 


perſuade Him to beftoxv. He ſtill retained 


Tome. fondneſs for play, and imagined be 
Had no fmall kill at pioquet. It Was his ill 


lick, hewever, to meet With A gentleman 
ie 3 441 | who 


} 
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who thought the ſame, and on much better 


rounds ; for after a conteſt of two days 
and a night, in which Mr. Elwes continued 


with a perſeverance which avarice will in- 
ſpire, he roſe à loſer of a ſym which he al- 


ways endeavoured to . conceal—though 1 


have ſome reaſon to think, ſays Captain Top- 
ham, it was not. leſs thaꝑ bree got ud 2 
Some part of it was paid by a large draft on 
Meſſrs. Hoares, and was received very early 
the next morning. This was the laſt folly, of 


* N 


the kind, of which Mr. Elwes was ever guilty; 
and it is but juſtice to the members of the 
club to ſay, bat they ever after endeavoured 


1 diſcqurage any wiſh to play with him. 


hus, while by every art of human mortiſi- 


kation he was ſaying /hillings and Sxpences, he 
vauld kick dgwn in one moment the heap he 
had raiſed,” Phou gh the benefit of this con · 
ſideration was thrown away upon him, far. 
his maxim always was, which he frequently 
repeated, That all great fortunes were 


* 


ſure.“ 


made by ſgving: far of that a man could be 


At the cloſe of the ſpring of 1786, he 
wiſhed again to viſit, which he had not done 
for ſome years, his ſeat at Stoke. But then the 
journey was a moſt ſerious object ts him. 
The famous old ſervant was dead; all the 
barſes that remained with him were 1 
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of worn · out brood mares; and he nſelf 
was not in chat vigour of body, in which 
he could ride fixty or ſeventy miles on the 
fuſtenance of mu Boiled eggs. The mention 
of a poſt. chaĩſe would have been a crime 
He afford a 5 chaiſe, indeed! where was 
| he vo ger the öney! oat have deen his 
exdda#mation. - % IS £\ T7 24.47 . n Ne 1. Bus 
ene Jengthhe-was cartiedinto the country, 
as he was eatried into arliarrent, free of 
expence, by a gentlemar e Way: 7 
e f e . n ae 0 | 
The rooms at his ſeat at Stoke, that wht | 
now ont of repair, and'would have all fallen 
in, but for his ſor, fohm Elves,” Pfd. hy 
had reſided there, r roo expeuſi ve · 
ly furniſned, as worfe thmgs might have 
done. If a window was broken, there was 
to be no repair but that of a little brown 
paper, or that of piecing in a bit of btoken 
gaſs, which had at length been done ſo fre- 
quently,” and in fo man ſhapes, that it 
would have puzzled a Wem n to ſay 
« what figure they deſcribed.” To fave 
fire, he would elk about the remains of 
an old green-honſe, or fit with a ſervant, 
in the kitchen. During che Harveſt he would 
attife "himſelf with going into the fields to 
glean the corn, on the grounds of þis own 
Tenants; 3 and „ to leave a little = 
| than 
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than common; to pete u the 0 gentleman, 


who was as eager after it ag, any Payper: in 
the pariſn. 


In the advance of the ſalon, Bis morhing — 


employment was to pick up any ſtray obifie 
bones, or other things, to carry to the fire, 
in his pocket—and he was one day ſurpriſed 
by a 1515 bbouring. gentleman in the act 'of _ 
ing 80, t ſome difficulty, a crow's 
1eft for this Fc Oa the gentleman 


wonder! he gave bimſelf chis trou- 
ble 485. Sr, 


ed old Elwes, it is really 
a ſhame that rhefe creatures ſhoutd do ſo. 
Do but ſee what waſte they make! They, 
don” t care how extravagant they are! ? 
s no gleam or favourite paſſion, or any - 
ay of amuſemient broke through this loom 
of penury, is infatiable dere of ſavin 
was now become uniform and f ſtematick. 
He uſed fiſt" to ride about the country on 
one of theſe mares- but then he rode oy 
very economically; on the ſoft rurf adjoin- 
ing the road, without putting himſelf to the 
expence of ſhoes—as he obſerved, * The 
turf was ſo pleaſant to a horſe's foot l Aud. 
when any gentleman called to pay him a viſt, 
and the boy who attended in the ſtable was, 
profuſe enough to put a little hay before his 
horſe, old Elves would. Mily ſteal back into, 
| 1 


8 ** "Ry x ths 


- 


* 


% nenen on 


the ſtable, and take the hay very carefully 
* ee ane vg 
That very ſtrong appetite which Mr. 
Elwes had in ſome meaſure reſtrained during 
the long fitting of parliament, he now in- 
dulged moſt yoraciouſly, and on every thing 
he could find. To ſave, as he thought, the 
expence of going to a butcher, he would 
have a whole ſheep killed, and fo eat mut - 
ton to the—end of the chapter. When he 

coccaſionally had his river drawn, thaugh 

ſometimes horſe-loads of ſmall fiſh were 

taken, not one would he ſuffer to be thrown 
in again, for he obſerved, © He ſhould never 

ec them again !* Game in the laſt ſtate of 
putrefaction, and meat that <vaiked about his 
Pate would he continue to eat, rather than 
fi 


ave new things killed before the old provi; | 


hon was finiſhed, | ns” 
With thjs diet, the charnel hon/e of ſufte: 
nance his dreſs kept pace—equally in the 
laſt ſtage of ad/olute difſolytion. Sometimes 
he would walk about in a tattered bruwn- 
coloured hat; and ſometimes in a red an 
white woollen cap, like a priſoner confined 
Kee ieee 
When any friends, who might occaſio- 
nally be with him, were abſent, he would 
carefully put out his own fire, and walk ta 
the houſe of a neighbour ; and thus make 


1 


RL —© 18g 


one fire ſerve both. His ſhoes he never 
would ſuffer to be cleaned, leſt they ſhould 
be worn out the ſooner. In ſhort, whatever 
Cervantes or Moliere have pictured, in their 
more ſportive moods, of .avarice in the en. 
treme, here might they have ſeen realized or 
ſurpaſſedl! 

Fhe ſcene of mortification, at which Mr. 
Elwes was now arrived, was all but a denial 
of the common neceffaries of life: and in- 
deed it might have admitted a doubt, whe- 
ther or not, if his manors, his fiſh-ponds, 
and e ep in his owa hands, had | 
not furniſhed a ſubſiſtence, where he had 
not any thing a#ually 'to buy, he would not, 
rather than haye bought any thing, have 
ſtaryed ;—ſtrange as this may appear, it is 
not exaggerated. He, one day, during this 
period, dined upon the remaining part of a 
moor-hen, which had 'been brought out 01 
the river by a rat and at another, eat an 
undigeſted part of a pike, which the larger 
one had ſwallowed, but had not finiſhed, 
and which were taken in this ſtate in a net! 
At the time this Jaſt dircumſtanoe happened, 
he diſcovered a ſtrange kind of ſatis faction, 
for he ſaid to Captain Topham—#® aye! 
this was killing two birds with one ſtone Y” 
Ia the room of all comment—oball moral 
it. may DENG — at this time, Mr. Elwes 
Was - 
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was perhaps worth nearly eight hundred thou, 
ſand pounds ! and, at this period, he had not 
made his will, of courſe, was not ſaving 
from any ſentiment of affection for any 
perſon. _ r ner 


- 


„ The ſpring of 1786 Mr. Elwes. aſſed 
alone at his ſolitary houſe at Stoke. the 
day he would not allow himſelf any fire, he 


went to bed as ſoon as day cloſed to ſave 


candle, and had began to deny himſelf even 
the pleaſure of ſleeping in ſheets. In ſhort, 
he had now nearly brought to a climax the 
moral of his whole life the perfect wanity of 


avealth. _ | 


From Stoke he removed to his farm · | 
houſe at Thaydon Hall; a ſcene of more 
ruin and deſolation, if poſſible, than either 


his houſe in Suffolk or Berkſhire. It ſtood 


alone, on the | borders of Epping Foreſt; 
and an old man and woman, his tenants, 
were the only perſons with whom he could 


hold any converſe. Here he fell ill; and, 


as he would have no aſſiſtance, and had not 
even a ſervant, he lay, unattended and 
almoſt forgotten, for nearly a fortnight— 
indulging, even in death, that avarice which 


malady could not ſubdue. It was at this 


period he began to think of making his 
will—feeling, perhaps, that his ſons would 
not be entitled, by law, Mr. Elwes never 


Jon nw, 105 


having been married, to any part of his 
property, ſhould he die inteſtate and, on 
coming to London, he made his laſt will 
and teſtament. _ R:!!! 

The cloſe of Mr. Elwes's life was ſtill 
reſerved for one fingularity more, and which 
will not be held leſs fingular than all that 
has paſſed before it, when his diſpoſition 
and his advanced age are confidered. He 


gave away his affections : he conceived the 


tender paſſion. In plain terms, having been 
accuſtomed for ſome time to paſs his hours, 
out of economy, with the two maid ſer- 
yants in the kitchen, one of. them had the 
art to induce him to fall in love with her; 
and it is matter of doubt, had it, not been 
- diſcovered, whether ſhe' would not have 
had the power over him to have made him 
marry her. VP En ated: 
Had Mr. Elwes, at near eighty years of 
age, and with property amounting to almoſt. 
a million of money thus cloſed his extra- 
ordinary life by a marriage in the kitchen, it 
would indeed have added one feature mort 
to that ſingular memoir, which the life of 
this gentleman has preſented to the publick; 
and which, fince the beginning of time, 
perhaps never had a parallee! 
In the autumn of the year 1789, his me- 
mory, which had been long declining, was 
3 entirely 
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entirely gone: his perception of things was 
decreafing very rapidly; and as the mind 
became unſettled, guſts of the moſt violent 
paſſion uſurped the place of his former com- 
mand of temper. That courteſy, once ſo 
amiable. in his manners and his addreſs, 

was now conſpicuous no longer; and there 
appeared no particle of his mental qualities 

that did not ſeem to have ſurvived them- 


lelves, WE 3 | „ „ Fg 

For fix weeks previous to his death, he | 
had got a cuſtom of going. to. reſt in his 
cloaths, as perfectly dreſſed as during the 4 
day. He was one morning found faſt aſleep. ] 


betwixt the ſheets, with his ſhoes on his 
feet, his flick in his hand, and an old torn 
dE aithbeduiEE.. 5 
On this circumſtance being diſcovered, a 
- ſervant was ſet to watch, and take care that 
he undreſſed himſelf; yet ſo deſirous was he 
of continuing this cuſtom, that he told the . 
ſervant, with his uſual proyidence about 
money, that if he would not take any notice 
of him, he would leave him ſomething in 
8 „ 
On the 18th day of November 1789, 
Mr. Elwes diſcovered ſigns of that utter and 
| tital weakneſs, which, in eight days, car- 
red him to his grave. On the evening of 
the firſt day he was conyeyed nn 


* 1 7 Bo he; 1 4 
* 8 * 


which he roſe no more. His appetite was 
gone — he had but a faint recollection of any 
thing about him; and his laſt coherent 
words were addreſſed to his ſon, Mr. John 
Elwes, in hoping he had left him what 
he wiſhed.” On the morning of the 26th 
of November, he expired without a fig 
with the eaſe with which an infant goes to 
ſleep on the breaſt of its mother, worn out 


with © the rattles and the toys“ of a long 


day. „ es KB LSE» - 
Thus died Mr, Elwes, fortunate in eſ- 
coping eee 
long for his own peace! 
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THE life of Joux Lvnwis offers a re- 

markable and pleafing inſtance of the 
power of natural capacity and application, 
pts, with every difficulty, and, with- 
out any of the advantages of education or 
fortune, arriving at a very high point of 
erudition. | Ry B 
, — is uſual for the . of 3 
n Saxony to appoint a peaſant in every vil- 
lage in their difiriet to — the — of 
the place, for which few are allowed more 
than one crown, and none more than three. 
Mr. Chriſtian Gothold Hoffman, who was 
chief commiſſary of Dreſden and the vil- 
lages adjacent, when he was auditing the 
accounts of ſome of theſe peaſants in 1753, 
* * Was 
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vas told that there was one John Ludwi 
among them, a ſtrange man; who, thou 
he was very poor and had a family, was yet 
continually reading in books, and very ofte 
ood the greateſt part of the night; at his 
This account raiſed Mr. Hoffman's curio- 
before him. Hoffman, who expected ſome- 
thing in the man's appearance that corre- 
ſponded with a mind ſuperiour to his ſtation, 
was greatlyſurpriſed to ſee the moſt ruftick 
boor he had ever beheld. His hair hu 
over his forehead down to his eycs, bis 
aſpect was ſordid and ſtupid, and his man- 
ner was, in every reſpect, that. of a plod- 
ding ignorant clown. Mr, Hoffman, after 
contemplating this unpromiſing appearance, 
concluded, that as the ſuppoſed ſnperiourity 
of _ man was of the ee . kind, a 
would certainly a when poke ; 

even in this e. he was 10 diſap- 
pointed. He aſked him, if what his neigh- 
— had ſaid of his reading and ſtudying 


was true? and the man bluntly and coarſely 

replied, What neighbour has told you 
that I read and ſtndied ? If I have ſtudied, 
I have ſtudied for myſelf, and I don't de- 
fire that you or any body elſe ſhould know 
any thing of the matter.” Hoffman, how- 
0 Ls ever, 
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ever, continued the converſation, notwith-⸗ 
ſtanding his diſaꝑpointment, aud aſked ſeve. 
ral queſtions concerning arithmetick and the 
firſt rudiments of aſtronomy; to which he 
no expected vague and confuſed replies. 
But in this too he had formed an erroneous 
prognoſtick; for Hoffman was ſtruck not only 
with aſtoniſument but confuſion, to hear 
ſuch definitions and explications as would 
have done honour to à regular academician 
in a publick examination. 
Mr. Hoffman, after this converſation, 
3 on the peaſant to ſtay ſome time at 
His houſe, that he might further gratify hie 
curioſity at ſuch times as would be moſt 
convenient. In their ſubſequent conferences 
he propoſed to his gueſt the moſt abſtracted 
and embarraſſing queſtions, which were al- 
1 5 1 anſwered with the utmoſt readineſs 
and preciſion. The account which this ex- 
traordinary perſon Canes of himſelf; and his 
- acquiſitions, is as follows:: 1» 
John Ludwig was born the'24th of Fe- 
bruary, 1715, in the village of Coffe-daude, 
and was, among other poor children of the 
village, ſent very young to ſchool. The 
Bible, which was the book by which he was 
taught to read, gave him ſo much, pleaſure, 
that he conceived the moſt eager defire to 
read others, which, however, he had no 
. 1 oppor⸗ 
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pportunity to get into his poſſeſſion, In 
oat a year his maſter began to teach him 
to write, but this exerciſe was rather irk+ 
| ſome than pleaſing at firſt; but when the 
firſt difficulty was ſurmounted, he applied 
to it with great alacrity, eſpecially as be 
were put into his hand to copy as an exer- 
ciſe ; and he employed himſelf almoſt night 
and day, not in copying particular paſſages 
only, but in forming collections of ſen- 
tences, or events that were connected with 
each other. When he was ten years old, 
he had been at ſchool four 2 was 
then put to arithmetick, but this embarraſſed 
him with innumerable difficulties, which his 
maſter would not take the trouble to explain, 
expecting that he ſhould content himſelf 
with the implicit practice of poſitive rules. 
Ludwig, therefore, was ſo diſguſted with . 
arithmetick, that after much ſcolding and 
beating he went from ſchool, without have 
ing learnt. any thing more than reading, 
writing, and his catechiſm. _ ARE os 
He was then ſent into the field to keep 
cows, and in this employment he ſoon be- 
came clowniſh, and negligent of every thing 
elſe; ſo that the greateſt part of what he 
had learnt was forgotten. He was aſſociated 
with the ſordid and the vicious, and he be» 
came inſenſibly like them. As he grew up 
L 3 "200 
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| he kept company with women of bad cha- 
rater, and abandoned himſelf to ſuch plea- 
Ne were within his reach. But a deſire 
of ſurpaſſing others, that principle which is 
eee of every kind was 
ſtill living in his breaſt; he remembered to 
have been praiſed by his maſter, and pre- 
ferred above his comrades when he was 
_ ' learning to read and write, and he was ſtill 
bl defirous of the ſame pleaſure, though he did 
not know how to get at it. 
In the autumn of 1735, when he was 
about twenty years old, he bought 4 ſmall 
Bible, at the end of which was a catechiſm, 
with references to a great number of texts, 
upon which the principles contained in the 
anſwers were founded. Ludwig had never 
been uſed to take any thing upon truſt, and 
was therefore continually turning over the 
leaves of his Bible, to find the paſſages re- 
ferred to in the catechiſm; but this hgje 
Found ſo irkſome a taſk, that he determined 
to have the whole at one view, and there - 
fore ſet about to tranſcribe the catechiſm, 
with all the texts at large brought into their 
Proper places. With this exerciſe he filled 
two quires of paper, and though when he 
began, the character was ſcarce legible, yet, 
before he had finiſhed, it was greatly im- 
„%% ;ẽ᷑ O-&ÆAln 0 proved; 


Fl 


proved ; for an art that has m once puer 
is:cakily fecovenο²⁴ ulli. 

In the month of March 17 6; he was ems 
ployed to receive: the exciſe of the little 
diſtrict in which he lived, and he found tnat 
in order to diſcharge this office, it was ne- 
ceſſary for him not only to write, but to be 
maſter of the two firſt rules of arithmetick, 
addition and ſubſtraction. His ambition had 
now an object; and a deſire to keep the 
accounts of the tax he was to gather 
better than others of his ſtation, determined 
him once more to apply to arithmetiek, howe 
ever hateful the taſæ, and whatever labour 
it might require. He now regretted: that he 
was without an inſtructor,” and would have 
been glad: at any rate to have practiſed the f 
rules without firſt knowing the rationale. 1 
His mind was continually upon the ſtretch to 
find out ſome way of ſupplying this want, 
aud at laſt he recollected that one of his 
ſchool-fellomus had a book, from which ex- 
amples of ſeveral rules were taken by the 
maſter to exerciſe the fcholars. He, there- 
fore, went immediately in fearch of this 
ſchool- fellow, and was overjoyed to find 
upon enquiry, that the book was ſtill in his 
poſſeſſion. Having borrowed this important 
volume, he returned home with it, and 
beginnin g his * as he went along, he 
purſued 
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purſued them with ſuch application, that in 
about ſix months he was maſter of the __ 
of three, with fractions. 
e reluctance "_ which he begun to 
ie powers properties 
was now at an end; he knew ET w 
make him earneſtly defirous of knowing 
more; he was therefore impatient to pro- 
ceed from this book to one that was more 
_ difficult, and having at length found means 
to ure one that treated of more intricate 
and complicated calculations, he made him - 
ſelf maſter of that alſu before the end of the 
year 2739. He had the good fortune ſoon 
after to meet with a treatiſe of geometry, 
written by Pachek, the ſame authour whole 
arithmetick he had been ſtudying ; and find 
ing that this ſcience was in ſome meaſure 
founded on that which he had learnt, he 
applied to his new book with t aſſiduity 
for ſome time; but at len 2 2 
able perfectly to comprehe 
he went on, nor yet to diſcover * aplity 
of the ice, he laid it afide, to which he 
way alio induced by the veceſũty of his im- 
mediate attendance to his fields and dis 
vines, 
| The ſevere winter which happened i in the 
| year 1740, obliged him to keep long within 
dis TR baving there 0 en 
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ment either for his ine r his mind, he had 
once more recourſe to f A book; of geometry; 
and having at length comprebended ſome of 
the leading principles, he procured al little 
box ruler and an old pair of compaſſes, on 
one point of which he mounted the end of 4 
quill cut into a pen. With theſe inſtruments 
he employed Himſelf inceſſantly in making 
various geometrical figures on paper, to il- 
luſtrate the theory by a ſolution of the pro- 
blems. He was thus buſied in his cot till 


a neighbouring artificer, he procured the 
figures, which he found repreſented by the 
diagrams in his book, to be made in wood, 
and with theſe he went to work at every in- 
terval of leiſure, which now: happened only 
once a week, after divine ſervice on a Sun- 
day. He was ſtill in want of a new book, 
and having laid by a little ſum for that pur- 
poſe againſt the time of the fair, where alone 
he had acceſs to a bookſeller's ſhop, he made 
N a pur · 
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2 purchaſe of three ſmall volumes, from 
which he pal agg 3 dane 1 


trigonometry. 
e tad e e 
aſtronomy; his next pur 


therefore, 
was an introduction to that — which he 
read with indefatigable diligence, and in- 
vented innumerable expedients to ſupply the 


want of proper inſtruments, in which he 
was not leſs. ſucceſsful than Robinſon Cru- 


Toe, who in an iſland, of which he was the 
2 rational inhabitant, found means to 


ſupply himſelf not only with the necellaris 


the Art <a of life. 22 a 
wa his ſtudy of geometry rono- 
he had frequently met wk the word 


* „and this became, more and more 
the el of his attention. He conceived 
that it was the name of ſome ſcience of great 


importance and extent, with which he was 
as yet wholly unacquainted; he became 


therefore impatient in the higheſt degree to 
get acquainted with philoſophy; and being 


continually upon the watch for ſuch aſſiſt- 
ance as offered, he at laſt picked up a book, 


called An re knowledge of 


God, of man, and of the univerſe. In read- 
ing this book he was ſtruck with a variety 
of objects that were IPO r and 


NW, . "- 8 
| | But 
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But a8 this book contained only general 
Naeh es, he went to Dreſden, and in- 
among the bookſelſers who was the 
moſt celebrated authour that had written' on 
ophy. By the bookſellers he was re- 
commended to the works of Wolfius written 
in the German language; and Wolfius hav- 
ing been mentioned in ſeveral books he had 
read, as one of the moſt able men of his age, 


he readily took 5 a for t his guide in che re. 


(nb; of 9 
dee that he made of wol. 


05 5 wk „was his logick, and at'this hg 
laboured a fall year, 


d before.” In this book he found him- 
elf referred to another, written by the ſame 
mthortr," called Mathentarical: Principles, "as 


the fitteffto give juſt ideas of things, 2 id fa. 


ci e logick; — —4 

inquired this Book with a deffgu tc 
by E. — ns bl it too dear "hits 
finarices; he was to content himſelf 
with an abridgement af it, which he pur- 
caſed im the autumn of 1743. From this 
book he derived much pleaſure and might 
profit, and it employed him from Octo 


f 


1743 to February 46. D 1612 ; 
He then ca to metapliyſits,* 2 


which he laboured till the October follow 


ing. 
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ill attending to his 
other 1 1 fo às not to loſe Wat he had 
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ing, and he would fain haye entered on doe 
ſtudy of phyfias; ; but his indigence was an 
inſuperable impediment, and he was obliged 
to —— him(elf with his author's mora- 
lity, politics, and remarks on metaphyſics, 
which FR him to July 1746 4 this 
d together a ſum ſufficient 
to buy the r he had ſo earneſt- 
y deſired, and A work he read twice 
— Ca the earl. 1, 4 ER 

Ar NE TALES in gd books fold 
him a volume of Wolfius's Mathematical 
Principles at large, and the ſpherical. trigo- 
nometry which he found in this book was 2 
new . which he was deer us to 
make his,own. This however colt. him. in- 
credible. * — and filled every moment 
that he could ſpare from his buſineſs ANC 1 

ſleep for ſomething more than a year: 
He proceeded to the ſtudy or Kabrels 
Law, Nature 15 Nations, and at the ſame 


time procured a little COD on th teria 


and celeſtial globes. Theſe hooks, with a 
few that he borrowed, were the.ſources from, 
which he derived ſuch a ſtock of Enqueledge 
as is ſeldom found even among thoſe who have 


aſſociated with the CES of a univerſi- 
ty, and had ng ol. to. publick l 
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Mr. Hoffman, during Ludwig's refidence 
at his houſe, dreſſed him in his own gown, 

ith other proper habiliments, and he ob- 
7 rees. that this ae e 0, de t N 
ſuch an effect, that Hoffman could not con- 
ceive the man's accent or dialect to be the 
fame, and he felt himſelf ſecretly inclined to 
treat him with more deference than When he, 
was in his peaſant's dreſs, though the altera- 
tion was made in his preſence, and with his 


It happened alſo that before Ludwig went 
home there was an eclipſe of the ſun, and 
Mr. Hoffman propoſed to his gueſt that he 
ſhould obſerve this phænomenon as an aſtro- 
nomer, and for that purpoſe furniſhed him 
with proper inſtruments. The impatience 
of Ludwig till the time of the eclipſe is not 
to be expreſſed; he had hitherto been ac- 


quainted with the planetary world only by 
books and a view of the heayens with the 
naked eye; he had never yet looked through 
a teleſcope, and the anticipation of the plea- 


{ure which the new obſervation would yield 
him, ſcarce ſuffered him either to eat or. 
fleep; but it unfortunately happened, that 


juſt before the eclipſe came on, the ſky be- 


came cloudy, and continued ſo during the 
whole time of its continuance: this misfor- 
ume was more than the philoſophy even of 
8 | wr Ludwig 
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Ludwig could bear; as che cloud came on 
he looked up at it in the agony of a man that 
expected the diſſolution of nature to follow 
when it came over the ſun, he ſtood fixed in 
a conſternation not to be —_ and 
when he knew the eclipſe was paſt, his dif- 
ap intent and grief were 11 | ſhort of 
Aue. Hoffman ſoon after OY his term 
to viſit Mr. Ludwig, and take a view of his 
dwelling, his library, his ſtudy, and his 
N r He found an old crazy cot. 
the infide of which had been 16 
blocked with ſmoke; the walls were cov 
with pro tions and diagrams written with 
chatfk. In one corner was à bed, in another 
a naw and under a little window at the 
fide, three pieces of board, laid fide by fide 
over two truſſels, made a writing table for 
the phloſopher, upon which were ſeattered 
ſome pieces of writing paper, — 
extracts of books, various calculations 

| Ib figures ; the books which have 
mentioned before were placed en # 
ſhelf, with the compaſs and raler that have = 
been. -deſeribed, which; with' 4 wooden 
fe, tid a pair of fix inch globes, con- 

i tuted'the library and muſeum of the 51 
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Ia this hovel he lived till the year 1754. 
and while he was putſumg the ſtudy of phi- 
2 05 at his leiſure hours, he was indefa- 
rigable in his day labour as a poor peaiant, 
ſometimes carrying a baſket at his back, and 
ſometimes driving a wheel-barrow, and 
crying ſuch garden-ſtuff as he had to ſell 
about the village. In this ſtate he was ſub- 
- jet to frequent inſults, '* ſuch as patient 

merit takes of the unworthy,” and he bore 
them without reply, or any other. mark 
either of refentment or contempt, when 
thoſe who could not agree with him about 
the price of his commodities uſed to turn 
from him with an air of ſuperiourity, and 
call him in derifion Ay clown, and a ſtupid 


1 Hoffman, when he diſmiſſed him, 
preſented him with an hundred crowns, 
which filled all his wiſhes, and made 
him the happieſt man in the world. With 
this ſum built himſelf a more com- 
modious habitation in the middle of his 
vineyard, and furniſhed it with many move- 
ables and utenfils, of which he was in great 
want; but above all, he procured a very 
confiderable addition to his library, an 
article ſo eſſential to his happineſs, that he 
declared to Mr. Hoffman he would not ac- 
eept the whole province in which he lived 
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ies, and that he had rather 
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SOME PARTICULARS 
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THE LIVES 
of THE FAMOUS | Seti 


HOR UC BARBAROSSA, 


| i 
f AND HIS BROTHER 
HAYRADIN. 


* 


BOUT the be inning of the fixtcenth 


century a ſudden revolution happened, 


2 by rendering the States of Barbary 
their hiftory worthy of more attention. 

This revolution was brought about by 
perſous born in a rank of life which entitled 
them to act no ſuch illuſtrious part. Horue 
ang Hay radin, the ſons of a potter in the 


ile af e by a reſtleſs and 


enterpriſing 
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1H enterpriſing ſpirit, forſook their father's ' 
| 178 trade, ran to ſea, and joined a crew of 
pirates. They ſoon diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
Wit by their valour and activity; and becoming 
WE maſters of a ſmall brigantine, carried on 
_ their infamous trade with ſuch conduct and 
1 ſucceſs, that they aſſembled a fleet of twelve 
. galleys, beſides many veſſels of ſmaller 
force. Of this fleet Horuc, the elder bro- 
ther, called Barbaroſſa from the red colour 


it of his beard, was admiral, and Hayradin 
1 ſecond in command, but with almoſt equal au- 
3 thourity. They called themſelves the friends 
1 of the ſea, and the enemies of all who ſail 
= upon it; and their names ſoon became ter- 
Wi! rible, from the ſtraits of the Dardanelles to 
"i thoſe of Gibraltar. Together with their 
1 fame and power, their ambitious views 
q i | opened and enlarged ; and, while acting as 
= corſairs, they adopted the ideas, and ac- 
J quired the talents of conquerors, They 
1 often carried the prizes which they took on 


the coaſts of Spain and Italy into the ports 
of Barbary; and enriching the inhabitants 
by the ſale of their booty, and the thopght- 
leſs prodigality of their crews, were wel- 
come gueſts in every place at which they 
touched. The convenient ſituation of theſe 
Harbours lying ſo near the greateſt commer- 
cial ſtates, at that time, in- — 
0 | | S 
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made the brothers wiſh for an eſtabliſhment 
in that country. An opportunity af: ac- 


compliſhing this quickly preſented itſelf, _ 


which they did not fuffer to paſs unim- 
proved. Eutemi, king of Algiers, having 
_ attempted ſeveral times, without ſucceſs, to 
take a fort which the Spaniſh governonr of 
Oran had built not far from his capital, was 
fo iM adviſed as to apply for aid to Parbaroſſa, 
whole valour the Africans conſidered as irre- 
fiſtible. The active corfair gladly accepted 


of the invitation; and leaving his brother 


Hayradin with the fleet, marched at the 
dead of five thouſand men to Algiers, where 
be was received as their deliverer. Sucha 
force gave him the command of the town; 


and obſerving that the Moors neither ſuſpec- 


ted him of any bad intention, nor were ca- 
pable with their hght-armed troops of op- 
_pofing his diſciplined veterans, he ſecretly 
murdered the monarch whom he had come 
to aſſiſt, and cauſed himſelf to be proclaim- 

ed king of Algiers in his ſtead. The au- 
thourity which he had thus beldly uſurped, 
be endeavoured to eſtabliſh by arts ſuited to 


the genius of the people whom he had to 


govern; by liberality, without bounds, to 
thoſe who favoured his promotion, and by 


cruelty, no leſs unbounded, towards all 


whom he had any reaſon to diſtruſt. Not 
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ſatisfied with the throne which he had ac. 
quired, he attacked the neighbouring king 
of Tremecen, and having vanquiſhed him 
in battle, added his dominions to thoſe of 


Algiers. At the ſame time he continued to 


infeſt the coaſts of Spain and Italy, with 
fleets which reſembled the armaments of a 
great monarch, rather than the light ſqua- 
drons of a corſair. The devaſtations which 
theſe committed, obliged Charles, about the 


beginning of his reign, to furniſh the Mar- 


quis de Comares, governour of Oran, with 
troops ſufficient to attack him. That officer, 
aſſiſted by the dethroned king of Tremecen, 
executed the commiſſion with ſuch pint, 


that Barbaroſſa's troops being beat in ſeveral 


encounters, he himſelf was ſhut up in Tre- 


mecen; after defending it to the Jaſt extre-_ 


» he was overtaken in attempting to 


m1 
| — 4 his eſcape, and ſlain while he _ 
O 


with an obſtinate valour, worthy of his 


mer fame and exploits. | 1 
His brother Hayradin, known likewiſe by 


the name of Barbarofla, aſſumed the ſceptre 


of Algiers with the ſame ambition and abili- 
ties, but with better fortune, His reign 


being undiſturbed by the arms of the Spa- 


niards, which had full occupatipn in the 


wars among the European powers, he re- 
Lulated, with love prudence, the in- 


teriour 
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teriour police of his kingdom, carried oifhis | 
naval operations with great vigour, and ex- 
rented his conqueſts on the continent of 
Africa. But conceiving that the Moors aad 


Arabs ſubmitted to his government with the 


utmoſt impatience, and being afraid that his 
upon him the arms of the Chriſtians, he 
put his dominions under the protection of 
the grand ſeignzor, and received from him a 
body of Turkiſh ſoldiers, ſufficient for his 
ſecurity againſt his domeſtick as well as his- 
foreign enemies. At laſt, the fame of his 
exploits daily inereaſing, Solyman offered 
bim the command of the Turkiſh fleet, as 
the only perſon whoſe valour and ſkill in 
naval affairs entitled him to command againſt: 
Andrew Doria, the greateſt ſea- officer of 
that age. Proud of this diſtinction, Barba- 
roſſa repaired to Conſtantinople, and with a 
wonderful verſatility of mind, mingling the 
arts of a courtier with the boldneſs of a cor- 
fair, gained the entire confidence both of the 
fultan and his vizier. To them he commu- 
nicated a ſcheme that he had formed of. 
making himſelf maſter of Tunis, the moſt 
fouriſhing kingdom, at that time, on tlie 
coaſt of Africa, which being approved of 
dy them, he obtained whatever he'demand- 
ed for carrying it into execution. 


His 
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His hopes of ſucceſs in this undertaking 
were founded on the inteſtine diviſions in 
the kingdom of Tunis. Mahmed, the laſt 


king of that country, having thirty- four ſona 
by different wives, named Muley-Haſcen, 


one of the youngeſt among them, his ſue- 
ceſſor. That weak prince, whe owed this 
preference not to his own merit, but to the 
aſcendancy which his mother had acquired 
over an old doating monarch, firſt | ed 
his father in order to prevent him from al- 
tering his deſtination; and then, with the 
barbarous policy which - prevails wherever 
polygamy is permitted, and the right of 
Iucceſſion is not preciſely fixed; he put to 
death all his brothers whom he could get 


into his power. Alraſchid, one of the eldeſt 


was ſo fortunate as to efcape his rage; and 
Finding a retreat among the wandering 
Arabs, made ſeveral attempts, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of ſome of their chiefs, to recover the 
throne, which of right belonged to him. 
But theſe proving unſucceſsful, and the 
Arabs, from their natural levity, being 


ready to deliver him up to his mercileſs | 
brother, he fled to Algiers, the only place 


of refage remaining, and implored the pro- 
tection of Barbaroſſa; who, diſcerning at 
once all the advantages that might be gainefl 
by ſupporting his title, received him with 
| every 
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_ every 22 demonſtration of friendſhip 
and reſpect. Being ready, at that time, to 
ſet ſail for Conſtantinople, he eafily per- 
ſuaded Alraſchid, whole eagerneſs to obtain 
2 crown diſpoſed him to believe or under- 
take any thing, to accompany him thither, 
promiſing him effectual aſſiſtance from So- 
— whom he repreſented to be the moſt 
generous, as well as moſt powerful, mo- 
march in the world. But no ſooner were 
they arrived at rr than the 
| kit corſair, regardleſs of all his promiſes 
w him, opened to the ſultan a plan for con- 

ering Tunis, and annexing it to the 
Farki empire, by making uſe of the name 
of this exiled prince, and by means of the 
party ready to declare in his. favour, Soly- 
man approved with too much facility, of 
this pertidious propoſal, extremely ſuitable 
to the character of its authour, but altoge- 
ther unworthy of a great priuce. A power- 
ful fleet and numerous army were ſoon aſ- 
ſembled; at the fight of which the credulous 
Alraſchid flattered himſelf that he would ſoon 
enter his capital in triummpß. 
But juſt as this unhappy prince was going 
do embark, he was arreſted: by order of the 
faltan, fhut up in the ſeraglio, and was 
Myer heard of more. Barbaroſſa ROE 


/ 


- 


a fleet of two hundred and fifty veſſ. eng 


wards Africa. After ravaging the coaſts off 
Italy, and ſpreading terrour through every 
part of that country, he appeared 'before 
Tunis; and landing his men, gave but that 
he came to aſſert the right of Alraſchid, 
whom he pretended to have left ſick aboard 
the admiral galley. The fort of Goletta, 
which commands the bay, ſoon fell into hu 
hands, partly by his own addreſs, and par 
tp the treachery of its commander; and the 
inhabitants of Tunis, weary of Muley- 
'Hafcen*s government, took arms, and de- 
clared for Alraſchid with ſuck zeal and un- 
nimity, as obliged the former to fly ſo pre- 
cipitately, that he left all his treaſures behind 
him. The gates were immediately fet opea 
to Barbaroſſa, as the reſtorer of their lawful 
ſovereign. But when Alraſchid himſelf did 
not appear, and when, inſtead of his name, 
that of Solyman alone was heard among the 
acclamations of the Turkiſh ſoldiers marching 
into the town, the people of Tunis began 
to ſuſpect the corſair's treachery; and their 
ſuſpicions being ſoon converted into cer- 
tainty, they ran to arms with the utmoſt 
fury, and ſurrounded the citadel, into which 
Barbaroſſa had led his troops. But having 
foreſeen ſuch a revolution, he was not uf 
prepared for it; he immediately turned 
againſt 


* 
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againſt them the artillery on the ramparts, 
and by one briſk diſcharge of it, and of his 
ſmall arms, he diſperſed the numerous but 
undirected aſſailants; and forced them to ac- 
knowledge Solyman as their ſovereign, and 
to ſubmit to him as his viceroy. 
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T Ol Brahe, deſcended from a noble 
and illuſtrious Daniſh family, was bora 
in 1546 at Knudſtorp, a ſmall lordſhip near 
Helſingborg, in Scania. His father, Otto 
Brahe, having a large family, Tycho was 
educated under the care and at the expence 
of his unkle George Brahe, who, having no 
children, adopted him as his heir. Findin 
his nephew a boy of lively capacity, an 
though only ſeven years of age, ſtrongly in- 
clined to ſtudy, he had Tycho inſtructed in 
the Latin tongue unknown to his father, who 
conſidered literature as inglorious, and was 


deſirous that all his ſons ſhould follow the 


profeſſion of arms. | 
In the twelfth year of his age, Tycho was 
removed to the academy of Copenhagen; 
and his mind, which had not yet * 
. 25 lrec- 
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direction, was caſually incited to the ſtudy 
of aſtronomy. by an eclipſe of the ſun, 
which happened on the 21ſt of Auguſt, 1560. 
He had for ſome time examined the aſtrolo- 


gical diaries or almanacs, which pretended 


to predict future events from the inſpection 
of the ſtars; but when he obſerved that the 
eclipſe happened at the preciſe time at 
which it was foretold, his admiration was 
loft in aſtoniſhment z- and he conſidered that 
ſcience as divine, which could thus ſo tho- 
roughly underſtand the motions of the hea- 
venly bodies as to foretell their places and 
relative poſitions. From that moment he 
devoted himſelf to aſtronomy, 
In 1562 he was ſent to Leipſic, for the 
purpoſe of ſtudying civil law ; but he gave 
do the law only thoſe hours which his tutor's 
importunity wreſted from him, devoting the 
greateſt part of his time to his favourite ſci- 
ence; and as his tutor continually remon- 
ſtrated againſt thoſe ſtudies which took off 
his attention from the law, to which he was 
_ deſtined by his unkle, he conceived an un- 
conquerable diſguſt for that profeſſion, and. 
more aſſiduouſly, though ſecretly, continued 
his aſtronomical purſuits. © For this purpoſe 
he laid out all the money which his unkle 
allowed him for pocket expenoes in the pur - 
Chaſe of aſtronomical books. Having ob- 
N 2 tained 
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tained a mall celeſtial! globe, he took the 
opportunity, while his preceptor was-in bed, 
of examining the heavenly bodies, and be- 
fore a month had elapſed; he made himſelf 
acquainted with all the ſtars which at that 
time appeared above the horizon 
- Inſpired with the ſame ardent zeal in pur- 
ſait of his favourite ſcience, he learned geo- 
metry and mathematics without a maſter, and 
invented a, radius and ſeveral mathematical 
inſtrundents! : Mr orgs 2: 7 
Having paſſed three years at Leipſic, he 
was preparing to purſue his travels through 
_ Germany ; but the death of his unkle obli - 
ged him to return to his native country, in 
order to ſuperintend and ſettle his eſtates, 
which he largely inherited. Inſtead of find- 
ing himſelf encouraged and eſteemed for the 
wonderful progreſs, which at his early age 
he had made in the ſcience of aſtronomy and 
its concomitant ſtudies, he was mortified at 
being treated with contempt by his relations 
and acquaintance for following a ſcience 
which they conſidered as degrading, and 
who reproached him for not purſuing what 
they called the more noble ſtudy of the law. 
Diſguſted at their behaviour he ſettled his 
affairs, and haſtened his departure from a 
country wherein he met with repeated morti- 
fications, and before a year had elapſed ſet 
8 | . out 
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out upon his travels. He proceeded to Wit- 
e and afterwards to Roſtoc, where 
an accident happened which had nearly oc- 
caſioned his death, 1 

Being invited to a wedding feaſt, he had a 
diſpute with a Daniſh nobleman relative to 


ſome ſubject in mathematics; and as — 5 
11 


were both of cholerick diſpofitions, the d 

pute ended in a duel. In the conflict part 
of Tycho's noſe was cut off. In order to 
remedy this defect, Tycho contrived a ſup- 


poſititious noſe made of gold and ſilver, 


which he faſtened by means of a glue, fo 
artfully formed, it is ſaid, as to bear the 
appearance of the real member, and to de- 
ceive many who were not acquainted with 
his loſs. | . 

From Roſtoc, Tycho continued his travels 
and proſecuted his ſtudies in the principal 
towns of Germany and Italy, and particu- 
larly at Auſburgh, where he formed an ac- 
quaintance with the celebrated Peter Ramus, 
invented and improved various mathema- 
tical inſtruments, ſuperintending the build- 


ing of an obſervatory at the expence of the 


burgomaſter Paul Hainzell, after a plan 
communicated by himſelf, and formed a 
ſeries of aſtronomical obſervations and diſ- 
coveries, which aſtoniſhed and ſurpaſſed all 
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' who had hitherto been / conſidered as the 


greateſt proficients in that ſcience. _ 
On his return to Copenhagen, in 1570, 
he was ſoon diſguſted with the neceſſity of 
going to court; and, importuned with in- 
numerable viſits and interruptions of his 
ſtudies, he removed to Herritzvold, near 
Knudſtorp, the feat of his maternal unkle, 
Steno Bille, who alone of all his relations 
encouraged him to perſevere in his aſtrono- 
mical labours. Steno configned to his ne- 
phew a commodious apartment, and a con- 
venient place -for the conſtruction of his 
obſervatory and laboratory, 

During his reſidence with his unkle, 
Tycho, beſides his aſtronomical reſearches, 
ſeems to have followed with no leſs zeal the 
ſtudy of chymiſtry, or rather of alchymy, 
from the chimerical view of obtaining the 
pbiloſopher's ſtone, ' that he might amaſs 
ſutficient riches to. ſettle in ſome foreign 
country, where he might not be under the 


neceſſity of appearing at court, or having 


his ftudies interrupted by receiving and pay- 
ing viſits. 1 te 12 

hut neither his philoſophy, or the un- 
wearied zeal witk which he proſecuted his 
ſtudies, could exempt him from the paſſion 
of love.' Being a great admirer of the fair 


lex, he conceived a violent inclination for 


Chriſtina, 


Chriftina,' a beautiful country girl; the 


daughter of a neighbouring peaſant, and 
alienated his family by marrying a perſon of 
{uch low extraction. Love is ever ingeni- 
ous in deviſing excuſes. Our philoſopher 
jrſtified the choice of his heart, and gave 
many whimſical reaſons for preferring à 
woman of low birth. He dreaded a wife 
who ſhould be under the neceſſity of living 
at court, a life to him the moſt deteſtable ; 
he therefore preferred one whoſe ſituation 
neceſſarily precluded her from what he ſtyled 
a painful honour, who, grateful to her be- 
nefactor, would be dependent on himſelf 
alone, would be happy to accompany him 
in his travels, would conſider a ſubſerviency 
to his inclinations as a duty, and would not 
object to his continued application. What - 
ever effect theſe reaſons might have in in- 


ducing our philoſopher to marry, yet it may 
be imagined they had none on a proud fa- 
mily, who. conceived themſelves diſgraced 


by Tycho's miſ-alliance, and refuſed to hold 
any intercourſe with him, until Frederic the 
Second commandeg them to be reconciled. 
Tycho never ſeenis to have repented of his 
choice; but ever found in his beloved Chriſ- 
tina a grateful companion and an obedient 


wife. ok ca HM 
: About 


— 


56  __ mmm; 

About this period of his life he firſt ap- 

peared as a publick teacher, and read lectures 

on aſtronomy at the expreſs defire of the 

king, He explained the theory of the pla- 

' nets, and preceded his explanation by a 

very learned oration concerning the hiſtory 

and excellency of aſtronomy and its fiſter- 

ſciences, with ſome remarks in favonr of 

judicial aſtrology, a ſtudy as congenial to 

=_ times as to the inclinations of our philo- 

: faded with his relations, and dif. 

guſted with his countrymen, he had long 

_ + determined to quit Denmark, and to ſettle 

abroad; and after travelling through Ger. 
many and Italy, he at length fixed upon 

Bafil; to the choice of which place he was 

influenced by the wholeſomeneſs of the air, 

the cheapnels of the living, and the cele- 
brity of the univerſity ; and from whence . 

he might hold a regular and eaſ: . 

dence with the aſtronomers of Fe rance, Ger · 


many, and Italy. | „ 
On his return to Denmark he was Far. 
pParing with the utmoſt ſecrecy to tranſpo 

is library and aſtronomical apparatus, but 

was prevented carrying his defign into exe- 
cution by an unexpected ſummons from the 
king. Frederic, being ſecretly appriſed w 

2 | is 
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his intentions, was unwilling that Denmark 
ſhould be deprived/of ſo great an ornament, 
kindly embraced him, offered his protection 


and encouragement, preſented him with the 


iſland of Huen as a proper retirement, and 
promiſecꝭ to erect, at his expence, whatever. 
buildings and apparatus ſhould be found 
neceſſary for his aſtronomical purfuits. He 
ſettled upon him a penſion of 1000 crowns 
a year, and gave him a canonry of Roſchild- 
worth not leſs than '2000 crowns... © 


Tycho, ' aſtoniſhed and tranſported. ar | 


this inſtance of his ſovereign's liberality, 
did not heſitate accepting the king's offer. 
He immediately ' repaired to the ifle of 
Huen, and on the eighth of Auguſt, 1 $70, 
was preſent at the laying of the firſt ſtone 
of a magnificent houſe, which he afterwards 
called Uranienburgh, or the Caſtle of the 


Heavens, '* #5 . 


This caſtle was a ſquare building of 
ſixty feet, containing a large ſuit.of apart- 


ments; an obſervatory, and a ſubterraneous 
laboratory ; and although the king ſupplied 


100,000; rix-dollars, Tycho Brahe did not 


expend leſs than the ſame ſum. He after» 
wards conſtructed a detached building, 
hich he called Stiernberg, or the Moun- 
tain of the Stars. e e 
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In this retreat Tycho Brahé paſſed | 
twenty years, . and 1 improved the 
ſcience of aſtronomy. by the diſigence and 
exactneſs of his obſervations, -- He maintain- 
ed ſeveral ſcholars in his houſe for the pur- 
Poſe of inſtructing them in geometry and 
aſtronomy, ſome of whom were ſent; and 
their expences defrayed, by the king ; others, 
who voluntarily offered themſelves, he re. 
ceived and ſupported at his own expence. 
He did not, however, wb the life of 
zn anchorite or a recluſe ; on the contrary, 
be lived in a moſt ſumptuous manner, kept 
an open houſe with unbounded hoſpitality, 


was always happy to entertain and receive 


all perſons, who flocked in crowds to vifit 
the iſland, and to pay their reſpects to a 
perſon of his renown, 

During his reſidence in the iſland of 
Huen, he received numerous viſits from 
perſons of the higheſt rank. Among theſe 
mult be particularly mentioned Ulrie duke 


of Mecklenburgh, in company with his 


davghter Sophia queen of Denmark ; Wil- 


ham, landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, whoſe cor- 


reſpondence with Brahe on aſtronomical ſubs, 
- jects has been given to the publick, and who 
had ſhewn himſelf a conſtant patron to the 
Daniſh aſtronomer. 5 ; ; 
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7 11 7890 Tycho was honoured with a 
vt from James the Firſt: thea king of 
Scotland, When that Monarch 1 to 
the court of Copenhagen to conelude his 
marriage with the princeſs Anne, and was 
fo delighted with Brahe's apparatus and con- 
verſation, that he remained eight days at 
Uranienburgh. On retiring he preſented 
Tycho with a magnificent preſent, and after- 
_ wards accompanied his royal licence for the 
publication of Tycho Brahe's works with 
the following flattering teſtimony of his abi- 
lities and learning: Nor am I acquainted 
with theſe things from the relation of others, 
or from a mere peruſal of your works, but 
I have ſeen them with my own eyes, and 
heard them with my on ears, in your reſi- 
dence at Uranienburgh, during the various 
learned and agreeable — which I 1 
there held with you, which even now affect 
my mind to fuch'a degree; that it is difficult 
to decide, whether I #6colle&t them with 
greater pleaſure or admiration ; which I no 
willingly teſtify by this licence to en 
_ future 2 8.“ : 
3 maje allo, at his ioutir re- 
C. e honour par the Daniſh 
— ſore 1— Verſes; more en- 
, preflive indeed of his eſteem and admiration 
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In 1592 he was honoured” with a-yiſt 
from his own ſovereign, Chriſtian the 
Fourth, then in the l year: of. his 
age, who continued ſome days at Uranien- 


burgh. That promiſing young prince ſliew- 


ed great durioſity in examining the aſtrono- 
mical and chymical apparatus, expreſſed 


tions and inſtructions, propoſed various 

queſtions on ſeveral points of mathematics 
and mechanics, to which his majeſty was 
attached, and particularly oi the principles 
of fortification, and the gonſtruction af 
ſhips. He was alſo highly delighted with a 
gilt tin globe which repreſented: the face of 
the heavens, and {o;contrived, that, being 
turned on its own axis, it mewed the riſing : 
and ſetting of the ſun, the motions ef the 
planets and heavenly bodies; a wonderful 
contrivance for that age. Tycho, obſerving 


the delight which the young king ſhewed in 
obſerving theſe r preſented. it io 
a his majeſty. .T 


| The king graciouſly. accepted 
it, gave him in return a gold chain, and 


aſſured him of his unalterable protection 


Aud attachment, io „„ wn 2c] 
Notwithſtanding however theſe. aſſu- 


ag 4 


-rances, the king's youth was worked upon 
by thoſe courtiers who were envious of 


Fycho Brahe's merit, or who had been of- 
7 fended 


— 
5 


— 


" . - 
fended by the violence of his temper, and the 
ſeverity of his ſatire, and under various pre- 
tences prevailed upon Chriſtian to deprive 
him of his penſion, and the canonry of Roſ- 
child. 5 5 
Tycho Brahe being thus deprived of 
the means to ſupport the great expences of 
his eſtabliſhment at Uranienburgh, quitred 
with chagrin his. favourite reſidence, and. 
repaired to his houſe at Copenhagen, where 
he waited for an opportunity to retire from 
his native country. Having / tranſported 
from Uranienburgh all the inſtruments and 
apparatus which could be removed, he quit- 
ted Copenhagen, embarked. with his wife 
and family, landed at Roſtock, and remain- 
ed a year at Wanſbeck with his learned 
friend Henry Rantzau. 5 
Hoving:dadionteda treatiſe on aſtrono- 
my to' the emperour Rhodolph the Second, 
who was extremely addicted to aſtronomy, 
chymiſtry, and judicial aſtrology, he at 
length received a very flattering invitation 
from that monarch, - which he accepted 
without heſitation, and repaired to Prague, 
in 1599. The emperour received him in the 
kindeſt and moſt honourable manner,. built 
tor him an obſervatory and elaboratory, 
ſettled on him/an ample penſion, and treat- 
ed him with the higheſt marks of deference. 
and reſpect. 8 e 
O 
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In the ſervice of Rhodolph he paſſed 
the remaineder of his days, but did not 
five long to enjoy his protection. He had 
enjoyed a good ſtate of health tilt the year 
previous to his death, when his conſtitution, 

- fomewhat weakened by the intenſeneſs of 
his application, was ſtill farther ſhattered 
by the chagrin occaſioned by his removal 
from 'Uranienburgh. At that period he 
began to experience ſymptoms of complaints 
which announced his approaching diffolu- 
tion, but which he concealed as much as 
fible from his friends. He was reduced 
owever to fo low a fate as to be affected 
with the moſt trifling 'Eircumſtances, which 
he confidered as 7 thi and would fre- 
quently interrupt his falties of wit with ſud- 
den reflections on dein. 
The immediate Taizſe of his deceaſe was 
à ſtrangury, which being attended with the 
moſt excruciating torments, brought on a 
violent fever, and a temporary delirmm; - 
in the midſt of which he was heard repeat- 
edly to cry out, © Ne fruſtfu vixiſſe videar.” 
His delirrum at length ſubfiding, he became 
calm and compoſed, and perfectly fenſible. 
Being extremely debilitated by the violence 
of his diſorder, he perceived that he bad 
not many hours to live. Accordingly he 
Fre orders with the utmoſt coolneſs and re- 
| | Agnations 


* 


£gnationz even amuſed himſelf with cam- 
poſing an extempore copy of verſes ; ſung 
various hymns; offered up prayers and ſup- 
plications to the Supreme Being; | recom- 
mended to his family and friends piety and 
reſignation to the divine will; exhorted his 

pupils to perſevere in their ſtudies; anc 
converſed with Kepler on the moſt abſtruf 
parts of aſtronomy, Thus, amidſt prayers, 
- exhortations, and literary converſation, he 
expired ſo peaceably, that he was neither 
Heard nor ſeen, by any of thoſe who were 
preſent, to breathe his laſt, He died in 
October, 2601, in the fifty-Afth year of his 
age. CC.. 8 

"I is rematkable, that ſo ſenſible a may, 
and ſo accurate an obſerver as Tycho Brahe, 
ſhould be ſo infected with the rage of ſyſ- 


* 


tem-making as to rqject the ſimple and 
beautiful ſyſtem of Copernicus, eſtabliſhed 
by the moſt incontrovertible proofs, and to 
endeavour to reconcile the abſurdities of 
the Ptolemaic ſyſtem. He was, indeed, to 
well acquainted with the motions of? the 
heavenly. bodies, not. to be ſenſible that the 
ſun was the centre of the ſyſtem; and 
though he was ſtruck with the ſimplicity 
and harmony of the Pythagorean ſyſtem, 
which Copernicus had lately revived, yet 
out of reſpect, it is ſaid, for ſeveral paſſages 
© : ER | 1 


* 
. 
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in ſcripture, he abſurdly endeavoured to re- 
concile (what were never intended to be 
reconciled) his learning with his faith: he 
rejected the diurnal rotation of the earth 
on its own axis: ſuppoſed that the earth 
'was quieſcent ; that the ſun, with all the 
Planets, 'was carried about the earth in the 
pace of a year; and that the planets, by 
their proper motions, revolved round the 
ſun in their ſeveral periods; thus retainin 
the moſt abſurd part of the Ptolemaic hypo- 
theſis, which makes the whole planetary 
Tyſtem revolve round the earth in the ſpace 
of every twenty - four hours. 7 
Tycho, indeed, was ſo bigotted to his 
-own hypotheſis, and ſhewed, even in his 
laſt moments, ſuch an attachment to his 
own ſyſtem, as to deſire his favourite. ſcho- 
lar, the great Kepler, to follow his ſyſtem 
rather than that of Copernicus. x 
If we were to eine the merits of 
Tycho Brahe as an aſtronomer, we ſhould 
compare the ſcience as he left it with the 
ſtate in which he found it. His great merit 
conſiſted in his inventions and improve- 
ments of mathematical inſtruments, and in 
the diligence and exactneſs with which be 
made aſtronomical obſervations for a long 
. feries of years. And as his inſtruments 
© were remarkably good, he compoſed a 
15 . logug 


j 
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logue. of 777 fixed ſtars, all obſerved by 


himſelf, with an accuracy. unknown to 
former aſtronomers. He likewiſe diſcover- 


ed the refraction of the air; demonſtrated, 
againſt the prevailing opinion of thoſe times, 
that the comets were higher than the moon; 


and from his obſervations on the moon ad 


the other planets, the theories of their mo- 
tions were afterwards corrected and impro- 
ved. He was alſo the firſt aſtronomer who 
compoſed a table of refractions, and ſhewed 
the uſe to be made of them in, aſtronomy. 


Such is the reparation of Tycho Brahe, for 


his great proficiency in that ſcience, that 
 Coltard, in bis Hiſtory of Aſtronomy, hes 

fixed upon his name as marking the begin- 
ning of a ,, ooo 
He ſeems to have embraced a large cir- 
cle of the arts and ſciences, He cultivated 
poetry, and. wrote Latin verſes, not * 
out ſome degree of claſſic elegance. He 


drew the plan for building the caſtle f 


Cronborg, and ſketched the deſign for the 
noble mauſoleum of Frederic the Second, 


which was executed in Italy, and is erected 
in the cathedral of Roſkild. He. dabbled 


alſo in phyſic. He was fond of being con- 
ſulted, and readily gave his advice and me- 
diciues gratis to thoſe who conſulted him. 


He invented an elixir, which He calls 20. 1g 
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fallible cure for epidemic diſorders, of 
which he has publiſhed the recipe in a letter 
to the emperour Rodolph. 8 
He was a good mechanic, He poſſeſ. 
ſed ſeveral automates, and took great delight 
in ſhowing them to the peaſants, and was 
always pleaſed if they took them for ſpirits, 
Hie was no leſs fond of being conſulted 
as a fortune-teller, and willingly encouraged 
an opinion, that his knowledge of the hea- 
venly bodies enabled him to obſerve horoſ- 
| Copes, and foretel events. Many traditio- 
nal fables of his 33 have been 
handed down to poſterity, which ſhew his 
roneneſs to judicial aſtrology, and the 
' weakneſs of thoſe who believed his predic- 
tions. | | 8 a 
In ͤ many inſtances aſtrological predic- 
tions, by alarming, occaſion the event 
which they foretel, and have thus gained a 
falſe credit from the weak or the unwary. 
Thus Tycho Brahe's aſtrological predictions 
proved fatal to the emperour Rhodolph the 
Second: for, being informed by Tycho, 
that a ſtar which preſided at his nativity 
threatened him with ſome ſiniſter deſigns to 
his prejudice, from his relations, he was 
thrown into ſuch a panic, that he did not 
venture to quit his palace, or appear before 
any perſon; and, as the conduct ” 8 
EE... 1 rother 


SZ 
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prother Matthias confirmed the aſtrologer's 
informations, he fell at laſt a prey to his 
grief, and died 18th of January, 1612, aged 
fifty-nine years. | „„ 
At Uranienburgh, Tycho Brahe had ſe- 
veral contrivances calculated to deceive and 
aſtoniſh thoſe who came to viſit and conſult 
him. Among others, ſeveral bells, com- 
municating with the rooms in the upper 
ſtory, inhabited by his ſcholars, the handles 
of which were concealed in his own apart- 
ments. | EF 
Frequently, when company was with 
him, he would pretend to want ſomething, 
and having ſecretly pulled the bell, would 
cry out, Come hither, Peter, come hither 
Chriſtian,“ and pleaſed to obſerve the aſto- 
niſhment of the company, who not hearing 
the bells, were ſurprized at the appearance 
of the perſon who was thus ſummoned. 
He was no leſs devoted to the ſtudy of 


1 


chymiſtry than to aſtronomy, and expended 


as much on the terreſtrial aſtronomy, as he 
ſtyles it, as on the celeſtial. He left, in- 


deed, no writings upon that ſcience, al- 


though it ſeems to have been his intention 
to have given to the public a ſelection of his 
experiments, which he made with ſo much 
labour and expence; yet he adds, in the 
true cant of alchymy, „On Ns = 
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and by the advice of the moſt iiufirious gs 
well as the moſt learned men, he thought it 


_ improper to unfold the ſecrets of the art to 
the vulgar, as few people were capable of 


uſing its myſteries to advantage, and wit 
out detriment.” .. eee 


His foibles were as prominent as his 


virtue and capacity. He was of a moroſe 
and unbenging diſpoſition, indulged himſelf 


in too great freedom of ſpeech, but while 
he callied others was not pleaſed to be ral - 


lied himſelf. 1 5 3 
He was greatly addicted to judicial 


aſtrology, and prone to a credulity and ſu- 
Perſtition below his learning and judgment. 


If he met an old woman in going out of his 
Houſe, he would inſtantly return home; 
and conſidered an hare as an ill omen. 


While he lived at Uranienburgh he had a 


fool, whoſe name was Sep, who was accuſ- 
tomed during dinner to fit at his feet, and 
whom he uſed to feed with his own hand. 
This man was continually uttering incohe- 

rent expreſſions, which Tycho obſerved and 


noted down, from a perſuaſion, that the 


mind, in a ſtate of emation, was capable of 


- predicting. future events; and he even be- 
lieved, if any inhabitant of the iſland was 
taken ill, that this madman could predict 
whether he ſhould live or die. He main- 


tained, 


'TYCHO RARE. . 


tained, that the cabala and magic, if they 
did not act to the offence of God or man, 
could lay open many abſtruſe e by 
figures, images, and marks. 

But to turn from the unfavourable to 
the brighter parts of his character, we may 
afſent to the truth of the following eulogium 
given by his panegyriſt; that to him his 
fades were life; meditation his delight; 
ſcience, riches; virtue, i. ; and pune ana 
his CENT direction *, „ 


* Ip vita ſtudia erant ; deliciz vero . di- 


vitiæ ſcientiæ; virtus nobilitas; ; religio roo 
tio Funebris. : 
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DUGENE ARAM, poſſeſſed of mental 
qualifications, which, properly directed, 
EET have tranſmitted his name to poſterity 


with honour, is now only recorded as a man 


debaſed by the atrocious crime of murder. 
A crime which ſooner or later, whatever 
arts of concealment may be adopted, is ge- 
-nerally detected. Thus, in the preſent in- 
ſtance, two ſkeletons being found much at 
the ſame time, diſcovered Eugene Aram's 


«guilt, fourteen years after he had perpe- 
trated the horrid deed, for which he was 


chen tried, condemned, and executed. 


* 1 *% 
. 


eircumſtances of his 


His trial. was n his Sele 
maſterly, and bee the - moſt prominent 

ife, we ſhalt commence 
with them. The murder was committed on 
Daniel Clark, a ſlioemaker, at Knareſbo- 
8 oth Ge nne cee 5 1748. 


THE TRIAL. ; 


1 CILAxx, the deceaſed, had beew . 
newly married; under the colour of having 
received a good fortune with his wife, en- 
tered into à eonfederacy with Aram and 
Houſeman, a flax · dreſſer, to defraud ſeveral 
perſons of great quantities of plate, and 
other goods, which Clark was to borfow 
from his friends and acquaintance, to make 
a « firſt appearance in the marriage ſtate. 
This Clark effectually did, and borrowed 
goods of great value, ſuch as linen and 
woollen drapery goods, befides three filyer 
tankards, four ſilver „ one ſilver milk 
pot, one ring ſet with an emerald, and two 
brilliant diamonds, another with three roſe 
_ diamonds, a third with an amethyſt, and fix 
Phain rings, eight watches, two buff. boxes, 
&. all theſe in a private manner, and from 
different people. Clark having fraudulently 
obtained theſe goods, the place of diſtribu- 

tion was ſixed at Aram's houſe. Clark ſoon 
«lr er ings: and en hi — 


4 
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with Aram and Houſeman, a buſpition/a afi- 
ming that they might be concerned in the: 
fraud, ſearch was made, ſome of the goods 
were found at Houſeman's, and others dug 
up in Aram's garden; but as no plate was 
found, it was believed that Clark had gone. 

off with that, and the buſineſs was dropt 
till the month of June 1758, when Aram 
was found to be at Lynn in Norfolk, where 
he was uſher of a ſchool, and arreſted for 
_ murder of Clark. 


The wife of Eugene Ale, after his Sos | 


_parture from her, intimated ber ſuſpicion of 
Clark's being murdered, having ſeen her 
huſband and Houſeman in a cloſe conference, 
and on miſſing Clark, aſked what they had 
done with him. She overheard their con- 
cern at her ſuſpicion, on which Aram, her 
huſband, ſaid: to Houſeman, that he would | 
ſhoot her, and put her out of the way; and 
after their departure, ſhe went down and 
found ſeveral pieces and ſhreds of linen and 
. woollen, which ſhe iaipected' to — Clark's 

wearing apparel. . 


This, and other | teſtimoriy,. was b given | 


before the inqueſt, at which Houſeman, 
being preſent, ſhewed all the marks of 
guilt, as trembling, paleneſs, ſtammering, 
Sc. Upon the ſkeleton's being produced, 
een allo dr * this . ex- 
55 prefſion ; 


"1 


| preflion : taking up one of the bones he 
ſaid, This is no more Dan Clarks "bone 
than it is mine; which ſhewed that if he 


was ſo ſure that thoſe bones before him were 
not Daniel Clark's, he muſt know ſome- 


thing more, as indeed he did; for theſe 


were not the bones of Clark; but an accis 
dent deſigned to bring the real body to light; 
which Houſeman, after ſome evaſions in his 

firſt depoſition, diſcovered to be in St. Ro- 
bert's Cave, near Knareſborough, where it 
was found in the poſture deſcribed; he 
then was admitted King's evidence againſt 
Aram, and brought in one Terry as an ac- 


complice in the murder. Houſeman gives 


depoſition as follows: 


That Daniel Clark was murdered by 


Eugene Aram; late of Knareſborough, fehool- 


maſter, and, as he believes, on Friday, the Sth 


of Feb. 1744-5; for that Eugene Aram and 


Daniel Clark were together at Aram's houſe 
early that morning, and that he (Houſe- 


man) left the houſe, and went up the ſtreet 
a little before, and they called to him, de- 
ſiring he would ge a lt 

an it 


e accordin 
ble-bridge, where Aram and Clark ſtopped, 
and there be faw Aram ſtrike him ſeveral 
tunes over the breaſt and head, and ſaw —_— 
EW OE "© | | all 


F by 
+ 3a 


tle way with them, 
went along with them to 
a place called St. Robert's Cave, near Grim- 
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fall as if he was dead, year "PIER 
away and left them: whether Aram 
uſed any weapon or not to kill Clark he 
could not tell: nor does he know what he 
did with the body aſterwards, but believes 


chat Aram left it at the mouth of the Cave; 


for that, ſeeing Aram do this, teſt he might 
Mare the {ame fate, he made the beſt of his 
way from him, and goteto the bridge end; 
where, looking back, he faw Aram coming 
from the Cave eg (Which is in à private 
rock adjoining the river) and could diſcern 


what it was; upon this he haſted away to the 
town, without either joining Aram, or ſee- 
ing him again til the next day, and from 
that time to-this he never had any private 
diſcourſe with him. Afterwards, however, 
_ Houſeman ſaid, that Clark's was 
Duried in St. Robert's Cave, 900 aden he 
was ſure it was then there; but deſired it 

might remain till fuch time as Aram mould 
de taken. He added further that Clark's 
Head lay to the right, in the nen thn. ea” 
trance of the Cave... 

Aram being thus nf by Houſeman, 
was taken in the ſchool at Lynn, in Nor- 


folk, and, after ſome evaſious on his firft 


— 0 the pcs decla- 


64 + That 
4 


That he was at his own houſe the 7th 
of Feb. 1744-5, at night, when Richard 
Houſeman and Daniel Clark came to him 
with ſome plate, and both of them went tos 
mores ſeveral times, and came back with fe- 
veral pieces of plate, of which Clark was 
endeavouring to defrand his neighbours: 
that: be could not but obſerve, that Houſe- 
man was all that night very diligent to afſiſt 
him, to the ntmoſt of his power; and inſiſt- 


ed that this was Houſeman's bufineſs that 


night, and not the figning any note or in- 


 Keument, as is pretended by Houſeman. 
That Henry Terry, then of Knareſborough, 
ale· kes per, was as much concerned in abet. 


ting the faid frauds as either Houſeman or 
Clark; but was not now at Aram's houſe, 


becauſe, as it was market day, his abſence 


from his gueſts might have occafioned fome 

ſuſpieion . that 1 notwithſtanding, 
brought two filver tankards that night, upon 
Clark's account, which had been ee 


ly obtained; and that Olark, ſo fan from 


having borrowed gol. of Houfeman, to his 
knowledge never borrowed more than gl. 
-i he had paid him again e chat 
might 
5 That all the landen Clark had, - which 
amounted to :2 conſiderable value, he. well 
Knows was concealed under flax in Houle- 
FF + TS man's 
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man's houſe, with intent to be diſpoſed of 

by little and little, in order to prevent ſuſ- _ 
picion of his being concerned in Shea 0 
traudulent practices. | 
That Terry took the plate. i in a bag. as 
Clark and Houſeman did the watches, rings, 
and ſeveral ſmall things of value, and car- 
ried them into the flat, where they and he 
(Aram) went together to St. Robert's Cave, 
and beat moſt of the plate flat. It was then 
thought too late in the morning, being 
about four o'clock on the 8th of Feb. 17445, 
for Clark to go off fo as to get to any 
diſtance; it was therefore agreed he ſhould 
ſtay there till the night following, and Clark 
accordingly ſtaid there all that day, as he 
believes, they having agreed to ſend him 
victuals, which were carried to him by 

Henry Terry, he being judged the mo 

likely perſon to do it —.— ſuſpicion, for, 
as he was a ſhooter, he might go thither 

under the pretence of ſporting: that the 
next night, in order to give Clark more 
time to get off, Henry Terry, Richard 
Houſeman, and himſelf, went down to the 


cave very early; but he (Aram) did not go 


into the cave, or ſee Clark at all; that 
Richard Houſeman and Henry Terry only 
went into the cave, he ſtaying to watch at 2 
| Uttle 


5 
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— on the outſide, Teſt any body | 


mould forprize them. 


«© That he believes. they were beatingſome 


Pute, for he heard them make a noiſe ; they 
aid there about an hour, and then came 
out of the cave, and told him that Clark 


9 Obferving a bag they had 


along with them, he took it in his hand, 
—_ faw that it contained plate. On afking 
_ Daniel did not take the plate along 


him, Terry and Houſeman replied, . 


h they had bought it of him, as well as 
the watches, and had given him maney for 
it; that being more convenient for him to 
go off with; as leſs cumberſome and dan- 
| gerous. After which they alt three wer 
into Houfeman's warehoufe, and conceated 
_ the watches with the ſmall plate there, but 
chat Terry carried away with him the great 
plate: that afterwards Ferry told him he 
carried it to Hoz-hitl, and hid it there, and 
chen went into Scotland, and difpofed of it: 


but as to Clark, he could not tell whether 


he was murdered or not: he knew nothing 
2 him, only that they told him he Was gone 
-Q ad. 7 


conducted to York Caſtle, where he and 


e remained till the aſſizes. 
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| From the above. eximiination of Aram, 
there appeared great reaſon to ſuſpect Terry 
to be an accomplice in this black affair; a 


« warrant was therefore granted, and he like- 
wiſe was apprehended and committed to the 


Caſtle. ' Bills of indidtment were found 


againſt them: but it appearing to the court 
upon affidavit, that, the proſecutor could not 
be fully provided with his witneſles at that 


time, the trial was poſtponed till Lammas | 


| aflizes. 


On the third of Auguſt 1759, Richard 


Houſeman and Eugene Aram were brought 


to the bar. Houſeman was arraigned on 


his former indictment, acquitted, and ad- 


mitted evidence againſt Aram, who was 


thereupon arraigned. Houſeman- was then 


called upon, who: depoſed, 4 That, in the 
night between the 7th and 8th of February 
1744-5, about eleven o'clock, he went to 
-Aram's houſe; that after two hours and 
_ upwards, ſpent i in paſſing to and fro between 


their ſeveral houſes, to. diſpoſe of various 


goods, and to ſettle ſome notes I 


them, Aram propoſed, firſt to Clar 
then to Houſeman, to take a walk out of 
town: that when they came to the field 


 wherg St. Robert's Cave is, Aram and Clark 
went into it over the hedge, and when they 
came within ſix or ©ght yards of the cave - 
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he ſaw them quarrelling: that he ſaw Aram 
ttrike Clark ſeveral times, upon which Clark 
fell, and he never ſaw him rife again: that 
he ſaw no inſtrument that Aram had, and 
knew not that he had any: that upon this, 
without any interpoſition or alarm, he left 
them and returned. home:- that the next 
morning he went to Aram's houſe, and aſked 
what buſineſs he had with Clark laſt night, 
and what he had done with him? Aram re- 
pron not to this queſtion ; but threatened 


im if he ſpoke of his being in Clark's 


company that night; vowing revenge, either 


_— 


by himſelf or ſame other perſon, if he men - 


tioned any thing relating to the affair.“ 
Peter Moor (Clark's ſervant) depoſed, 
That a little time before his diſappearing, 
Clark went to receive his wife's fortune: 
that upon his return he went to Aram's 
honſe, where Moor then was: upon Clark's 


coming in, Aram ſaid, How do yon do, N.. 


Clark? Jim glad io ſte you at home again, 
fray what ſucceſs? To which Clark replicd, 
haue received my wife's fortune, and have 
it in my pocket, though it was with difficulty 
＋ got it, 
(Houſeman being preſent) let us go up fairs ; 
accordingly they went; upon which this 
witneſs returned home.“ Rf 
l , Mr. 


Upon which Aram ſaid to Clark 
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Mr. Beckwith depoſed, . That when 
Aram's garden was ſearched, on ſuſpicion 
of his being an accomplice in the fradds of. 
Clark, there were found ſeveral kinds of _ 
goods, bound together in a coarſe wrapper; 
and among the reſt, in particular, a piece 
of cambrick, which he himſelf had ſold. 
Clark a very little time before.” 

Thomas Barnet depoſed, That on the 
8th of Feb, about one in the morning he ſaw 
a perſon come out of Aram's houſe; who 
had a wide coat on, with the cape about his 
head, and ſeemed to ſhun him; whereupon 
he went up to him, and put by the cape of 
his great coat; and perceiving it to be 
Richard Houſeman, wiſhed him a good | 
niger alias a good morning.” . 7 

John Barker, the conſtable, who executed | 
the warrant granted by Mr. Thornton, and 
indorſed by Sir John Turner, depoled, 
That at bode Sir John Turner, and ſome 
others, firſt went into the ſchool where 
Aram was, the, witneſs waiting at the door. 
Sir John aſked him if he knew Knareſbo- 
rough? He replied, No. And being further 

aſked, I he . any acquaintance with one. 

Daniel Clark ? He denied that be ever knew - 
fuch a man. The witneſs then entered the 
ſchool, and faid, How do you do. Mr. Aram? 
Aram replied, How do you do, Sir? I dont 
Tuo 
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know you. "What: / ſaid the witneſs, don't 
you know me? Don't you remember tht 


Daniel Clark and you akvays had a ſpite againff 


me when you lived at Knareſborough? Upon 
this he recollected the witneſs, and owned 


his reſidence at Knareſborough. The wit- 

neſs then aſked him, , he did not know St. 

Robert's Cave? He anſwered, Yes. The 

witneſs replied, Aye, to your ſorrow. Tha 
1 85 their journey to York, Aram inquir 


r his old neighbours, and what they ſaid 
of him, To which the witneſs replied, that 


they were much enraged. againſt them for 
the loſs of their goods. That upon Aram's 
aſking if it was not poſſible to make up the 
matter? the witneſs anſwered, He believed 
be might ſave himſelf, if be would reſtore 
to them what they had loſt. Aram anſwered 
that was impoſſible ; but he might dea 
find them an equivalent.” 

Aram was then aſked by the judge, if he 
had any thing to ſay to the witneſs. before 
him? He replied, That to the beſt of his 
knowledge, it was not in the ſchool, but in 


the room adjoining to the ſchool, Where Sir 
John Turner and the witnels were, when Re . 


_ firſt ſaw them. 
The ſkull was then produced in court, on | 
the left ſide of which there was a fracture, 


that from the nature of it could not have 
been 
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' been made but by the ſtroke of ſome wan 
7 inſtrument; the piece was beaten inward, 
and could not be replaced but from within. 
Mr. Locock, the ſurgeon, who produced it, 
gave it as his opinion, That ne ſuch breach 
could proceed from any natural decay; that 
it was not a recent fracture by the inſtru- 
0 ment with which it was dug up, but ſeemed 
to be of many years ſtanding. 
3 | It ſhould ſeem that Houſeman and Aram 
5 murdered Clark, and did jointly drag his 
body into the cave, where it was found in 
the poſture deſcribed by Houſeman; and 
that they returned home with the cloaths, 
which they burnt, according to the teſti- 
mony of Aram's wife, who found the ſhreds, 
and overheard their conference. Aram 
being aſked what motive. could induce him 
to commit the murder, anſwered, that he 
ſuſpected Clark to have bad vcriminal cor- 
reſpondence with his wife. It — 37 
further, on the trial, that Aram poſſe 
himſelf of Clark's fortune, which he got 
with his wife, a litfle. before, about 1601. 
Having thus in brief given the ſabſtance. 
of the trial and conviction of Aram, . we. 
mall give his defence, which Wo ol 
into court in writing. | 
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_ Firſt, my Lord, the whole tenor of my 


life contradicts every particular of this in- 
ditment. Yet I had never ſaid this, did 


not my preſent circumſtances extort it from. 


me, and ſeem to make it neceſſary. Permit 
me here, my Lord, to call upon malignity 
itſelf, ſo long and cruelly buſied in this pro- 
fecution, to charge upon me any immora- 
lity, of which prejudice was not the authour, 
No, my Lord, I concerted no ſchemes: of 


fraud, projected no violence, . injured tio - 


man's perſon or property. My days were 
honeſtly laborious, my nights intenſely ſtu- 


dious. And I humbly conceive. my notice 


of this, eſpecially at this time, will not be 
thought impertinent or unreaſonable; but 
at leaſt deſerving ſome. attention: becauſe, 
my Lord, that any. perſon, after a tempe- 


rate uſe of life, a ſeries of thinking and act. 


ing regularly, and without one fingle devia 
tion from ſobriety,” ſhould plunge into the 
very depth of profligacy precipitately, and 
at once, is | 


8 and declines from right, ſtep by 
ſtep, till every regard of probity is loſt, and 


every 


* 5 


er improbable and un- 
precedented, and abſolutely uconſiſtent with 
the courſe of things. Mankind is never 
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every TIP of all. moral obligation . 


periſnes. 

Again, my Lord a ſuſpicion of this kind, 
which! nothing but malevolence could enter- 
tain, and ignorance propagate, is violently 
oppoſed by my very fituation at that time, 


with reſpe& to health: for, but a little 


ſpace before, I had been confined to my 
. Be and ſuffered under a very long and ſe- 

vere diſorder, and was not able, &e half a 
year together, ſo much as to walk. The 


diſtemper left me indeed, yet flowly and in 


part; but ſo macerated, ſo enfeebled, that I 
Was reduced ta crutches: and was ſo far 
from being well about the time I am charged 


with this fact, that I never to this day per- 
fectly recovered. Could then a perſon in 


this condition take any thing into his head 
fo unlikely, ſo extravagant? I, paſt the vi- 
gour of my age, feeble” and valetudinary; 
with no inducement to engage, no ability to 
accompliſh, no weapon wherewith to per- 
e ſuch a fact; without intereſt, with- 
but power, without motive, without means. 
_ © Beſides, it muſt needs occur to every one 
that an action of this atrocious nature is 
never heard of, but when its ſprings are laid 
pPpen, it appears that it was to ſupport ſome 

indolence, or ſupply ſome luxury; to ſatisfy 
ſome — or oblige ſome malice ; to 


* 5 
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revent ſome real or ſome imaginary want: 
yet I lay not under the influence of any one 
of theſe. Surely, my Lord, I may, con- 
ſiſtent with both ich and modeſſy, affirm 
thus much; and none who have any vera- 
cove. and knew me, will ever queſtion 


455 the Mohd place, the Upps übe of 
Clark is ſuggeſted as an argument of his 
being dead: but the uncertainty of ſuch an 
inference from that, and the fallibility of all 
concluſioris of ſuch ſort, from ſuch a cir- 
cumſtance, are too obvious, and too noto- 
rious, to require inſtances: yet, ſuperceding 
many, permit me to produce a very recent 
one, and that afforded by this caſtle. 

In June 1257, William Thompſon, for 
all the vigilance of tliis place, in open day- 
ligbt, and double ironed, made his eſcape, 
and, notwithſtanding an immediate enquiry 
ſet on foot, the ſtricteſt ſearch, and all ad- 
vertiſement, was never ſeen nor heard of 
ſince. If then Thompſon got off unſeen, 
through all theſe difficulties, how very _ | 
was it for Clark, when none of them oppoſed 
him? But what would be thought of a pro- 
ſecution commenced againſt any. one Len 
laſt with Thompſon? 1 

Permit me next, my Lord, to obifirs 4 
little u 2 the bones which have been diſco- 

N . vered. | 


— 
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vered. It is ſaid, which perhaps is {api 
very far, that theſe are the ſkeleton ying 


Y man. It is poſſible, indeed, they may: but 


is there any certain known criterion which 
inconteſtibly diſtinguiſhes. the ſex in human 
bones? Let it de conſidered, my 
whether the aſcertaining of this point ought 
| We to precede any attempt 10 en, 
them. 
The place of their depoſitum too claims 
much more attention than is commonly be- 
ſtowed upon it; for of all places in the 
world none could have mentioned any one 
wherein there was greater certainty of find- 
ing human bones than a hermitage; except 
he ſhould paint out a church- ard; her- 
mitages in time paſt being not only places of 
religious retirement, but of burial too. 
And it has ſcarcely ever been heard of, but 
that every cell now known contains, or 
contained, theſe relicks of humanity; ſome 
mutilated, and ſome entire. I do not in- 
form, but me leave to remind your 
Lordſhip, —4 here ſat ſolitary 3 "and 
here the hermit, or the anchoreſs, 
that repoſe for their bones, when dead, __ 
here enjoyed when living. 

All this while, my Lord, I am ſenſible 
this is known to your Lordſhip, and many 
* this court better than I. But it ſeems 
_— 


— 
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not at all, perhaps, adverted, to things of 


this nature, and may have concern in my 


trial, ſhoutd be made acquainted with it. 
Suffer me then, my Lord, to produce a few 
of many evidences, that thoſe cells were 
uſed as repoſitories of the dead, and to enu- 
meratt a few, in which human bodies have 


been found, as it happened in this in 


queens leſt to ſome that accident might 
ſeem extraordinary, and conſequently occa- 
. . 7. The bones, as was ſuppoſed, of the 
Saxon St. Dnbritius, were diſcovered buried 
in his cell at Guy's Cliff, near Warwick, as 
appears from the authority of Sir William 
2. The bones, thought to be thoſe of the 
anchoreſs Roſia, were but lately diſcovered 
in a cell at Royſton, entire, fair, and unde- 
cayed, though they muſt have lain interred 
for ſeveral ceaturies, as is proved by Dr. 
She. Too on 
3. But our own country, nay almoſt this 
neighbouthood, ſupplies another inſtance: 
for in January 1747, was found by Mr. 
Storrin, accompanied by a reverend gentle- 
man, the bones, in part, of ſome recluſe, 
in the cell at Lindholm, near Hatfield. 


22 | of 


They were believed to be thoſe of William 
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of Lindholm, a hermit, who hag long made | 
this cave his habitation.” | 
4. In February 1744, part of Woburn 
abbey being pulled down, a large portion of 
a corpſe appeared, even with the fleſh on, 
and which bore cutting with a knife; though | 
it is certain this had laid above 200 years, 
and how much longer is doubtful; for this 
abbey was founded in 1145, and diſſolved 
in 1638 or 9. ; 
What would have 8 aid, what be- 
lieved, if this had been an accident to the 
bones in queſtion ? 
Further, my Lord, it is not yet out of 
living memory, that a little diſtance, from 
Knareſborough, in a field, part of the manor 
of the worthy and patriot baronet, who 
does that borough the honour. to repreſent 
it in parliament, were found in digging for 
gravel, not one human ſkeleton only, but 
five or fix depoſited fide by ſide, with each 
an urn placed on its head, as your Lordſhip | 
knows was uſual in ancient interments. 
About the ſame time, and in another 
field, almoſt cloſe to this borough, was diſ- 
covered alſo in ſearching for gravel, another 
human ſkeleton ; but the piety of the ſame 
worthy gentleman ordered both pits to- be 
filled up again, colrmentiably OIL to 
diſturb the * 5 
5 ; 


{-1 1 
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Is the invention of theſe bones forgotten, 
then; or induſtriouſſy concealed, that the 


diſcovery of thoſe in queſtion may appear 


the more fingular and extraordinary ? 


whereas, in fact, there is nothing extraor- 


2 in it. My Lord, almoſt every place 
cenceals ſuch nor In fields, in hills, 
in highway fides,-in commons, lie frequent 
and unſuſpeted bones. And our preſent 
allotment of reſt for * departed is but of 
ſome centuries, 
Another particular . not to claim 8 

little of your Lordſhip's notice, and that of 


the gentlemen of the jury ; which is, that 


perhaps no example occurs of more than one 
ſkeleton being found in one cell; and in the 
cell in queſtion was found but one; agreea- 
ble, in this, to the peculiarity of every other 
known cell in Britain. Not the invention 


of one ſkeleton, then, but two, would have 


appeared ſuſpicious and uncommon. 

But then, my Lord, to attempt to iden- 
tify theſe, when even to identify living men 
ſometimes has proved fo difficult, as in the 


caſe of Perkin Warbeck and Lambert Sym- 


nel at home, and of Don Sebaſtian abroad, 
will be looked upon perhaps as an attem 

to determine what is indeterminable. Aa 
1 hope too it will not paſs unconfidered 
HO" where gentlemen believe with caus 
2X. Tu 
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tion, think. with reaſon, - and decide with 


humanity, what intereſt their endeavour to 
do this is calculated to ſerve, in aſſigni 
proper perſonality to theſe bones, — 
particular appropriation can only . e to 
eternal Omniſcience. | 

'Permit me, my Lord, alſo. very 3 
to remonſtrate, chat as human bones appear 
to have been the inſeparable adjuncts of 
every cell, even any perſon's naming ſuch a 
place at random as containing them, in this 
caſe ſnews him rather unfortunate than con- 
ſeious preſcient, and that {theſe attendants 
on every hermitage accidentally concurred 
with this conjecture. A mere caſual coſu 
. eidence of words and things. 

But it ſeems another ſkeleton has bom 
diſcovered by ſome labourer, which was 
full as confidently averred to be Clark's as 
this. My Lord, muſt ſome. of the living, 
if it promotes ſome intereſt, be made an- 
ſwerable for all the bones chat earth has con- 
cealed, or chance expoſed? And might not 
a place where bones lay be mentioned by a 
eee by chance, as well as found: by a la- 

urer by chance? Or is it more criminal 
accidentally to zame where, bones lie, than | 
accidentally to find where they lie? 6 

Here too is a human ſkull ee 


which is fractured; dat was this the cax/cy 
* 


F4 FE 


—— 


[:{ | | > 


owing to violence, or the effect of natural 
decay ? If it was violence, was that 'vio- 
lence before or after death? My Lord, 
in May 1732, the remains of William Lord, 
archbiſhop of this province, were taken up, 
by permiſſion, in this cathedral, and the 
bones of the ſkull were found broken: yet 
certainly he died by no violence offered to 


him alive, that could occaſion that ne 


there. 


the diſſolution of religious houſes, and the 
commencement of the reformation, the 


ravages of thoſe times both affected the live 
ing and the dead, In ſearch after imaginary 


treaſures coffins were broken up, graves and 
vaults dug open, monuments ranſacked, and 


ſhrines demobſhed ; your Lordſhip knows 


that -theſe violations proceeded io far as to 
occaſion a parliamentary authority to reſtrain 
them; and it did, about the beginning of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. I entreat 


your — "6 ad to ſuffer not the violences, 


the depredations, and the iniquities * my 
times to be. imputed to this. 


Moreover, what gentleman here. is ignos. 


rant that Knareſborough had a caſtle, which, 
though now run to ruin, was once conſidera- 


ble both for its Rrength and ant Ns - 


3 
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or was it the a of death? Was it 


Let it be en my Lord, that upon | 


. es ere ... 


x76  \« KeMoIns of | 
know it was vigorouſly, befieged by the arms 
of the Tran ; ors 1 in ſallies, 
conflicts, flights, purſuits, many fell in all 
the places round it; and where they fell 
were buried; for every place, my Lord, is 
burial earth in war; and many, queſtion- 
leſs, of theſe reſt yet unknown, whoſe bones 
e EE 
1 hope, with all imaginable ſubmiſſion, 
that what has been ſaid will not be thought 
impertinent to this indictment; and that it 
2 far from — wiſdom, the learning, 
and the integri this e, to impute to 
the livin * zeal wer may have 
done; what nature may have taken off, and 
piety interred; or what war alone may have 
deftroyed, alone depofited., - = 
| — to the cireumſtances that have been 
raked together, I have nothing to obſerve.; 
but 1 circumſtances „L are 
pPrecarious, and have been but too frequent- 
15 found lamentably fallible; even the 
_ Rrongeſt have failed. They may riſe to the 
utmoſt 5 of probability; yet are they 
but probability ſtill. Why need I name ta 
your Lordſhip the two Harriſons, recorded 
in Dr. Howel, who both ſuffered upon cir- 
cumſtances, becauſe of the ſudden diſap- 


pearance of their lodger, who was in credit, 
„ e e "went. 


{| 
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went off unſeen, and returned again a great 
many years after their execution? Why 
name the intricate affairs of Jacques de 
Moulin, under King Charles II. related by 

a gentleman who was counſel for the crown ? 
and why the unhappy Coleman, who ſuf- 
fered innocent, thou gh convicted upon poſi - 
tive evidence; and whoſe children periſhed 
for want, becauſe the world uncharitably 
believed the father guilty ? Why mention 
the perjury of Smith, incautiouſly admitted 
King's evidence; who, to ſkreen himſelf, 
equally. accuſed Faircloth and Loveday of 
the murder of Dun; the firſt of whom, in 
1749, was executed at Wincheſter, and 
Loveday was about to ſuffer at Reading, had 
not Smith been proved perjured, to the 
ſatisfaction of the court, by the ſurgeon of 


* 


the Golpart He + >. 7. 
Now, my Lord, having endeavoured to 
ſhew that the whole of this proceſs is alto- 
gether repugnant to every part of my life; 
that it is inconſiſtent with my condition of 
health about that time; that no rational in- 
ference can be drawn that a perſon'is dead 
who ſuddenly diſappears; that hermitages 
were the Be Za, repoſitories of the bones 
of the recluſe ; that the proofs of this are 
well authenticated; that the revolutions in 
religion, or the fortune of war; has mingled 
Ws 1 5 or 
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or buried the dead; the concluſion 


aps, no leſs reaſonably than impatiently 
wiſhed for. I laſt, after a year's confine- 


ment, equal to either fortune, put 


upon tbe candour, the juſtice, and the has - 
_— of your Lordſhip, and-upon bd 
wy ecuntrymen, gentlemen of the ir qo 


During his confinement he wrote an ac. 
count of his life, from which we learn that 
he was of an ancient family of the middle 
gentry of Yorkſltire, and ſeveral of his rela- 


tive name were high ſheriffs for the county. 


When young he was removed from 
Knareſborough to Skelton, near Newby; ind 
thence to Bondgate, near Rippon; 


here he received the firſt rudiments: &f 1 


rature, and he ſtudied mathematicks, fo at 
to be equal to the management of quadratick 
equations, and their geometrical conſtruc- 
tions. He was, after the age of 16, ſent 


for to London by Mr. Chriſtopher Blackett, 
to ſerve as a Clerk in his co chouſe : 


here he purſued his ſtudies, and be. 


came enamoured of the belles lettres and 


polite literature, whoſe charms deftroyed all 
the 3 . of — in lines, 
that he quitted the former ſtudy f or poetry, 
hiſtory, and antiquity. After a ſtay of A 
ear in London, and having the ſmall-pox, 
returned to his native place, * 

| ing 


bel 0 n eee he „ in 
ſchool, where he married; and, as he 
| 55 unfortunately for him; for the miſe 
conduct of the wife, which that place afford · 
ed, did procure him this place, (the priſon) 
this. 1 * ecution, this infamy, this ſentence. 
n 


ext, having ae his deficiency 


in the learned languages, applied himſelf to 


mmar, in both the Greek, and Latin 


uages, and with great avidity and dili- 
6 — 5 . one of the 1480 claflics, 


| hiſtorians and poets ; then went through he ; 
Greek Teſtament ;.' and, laſtly, yentured 


upon Hefiod, Homer, Theocrit us, . Heros 


dots, Thucydides,- Werther with all * 


Greek tragedians. 
In the year 1734» a man and horſe came 


for him from his 1 William =? 


inviting to Knareſborough, 
the de e his ö here he attained 


ſome knowledge im the Hebrew ; he ſtudied 


this language intenſely, and went through 
the Pentateuch. In 1744 he returned to 
| gs og ferns the Rey, Pon, Foiphlane , 


plication, 1 „ eee * well ac- 
quainted. He ſucceeded to 7 Luitions 
Wo uſherſhips in different pits 
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ſouth of England, and in the ſundry inter. 
vals got acquainted with, heraldry and bota- 
ny; and there was ſcarce an individual 
plant, domeſtick or exotick, which he did not 
know: he alſo ventured upon Chaldee and 
Arabic, the former of which he found eaſy 
from its near connection with the Hebrew. 
Not ſatisfied with this unwearied applica- 
tion, he reſolved to ſtudy his own language, 
and in order thereto began with the Celtic, 
which, as far as it was poflible, he inveſti- 
\ . gated through all its dialects; and having 
_ diſcovered, through all theſe languages, and 
the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, Cbal- 
dee, Arabic and Celtic, ſuch a ſurprifing 
affinity, he reſolved to make a comparative 
lexicon, having already collected for that 
purpofe above 1000 notes 
And now he comes to the fact for which 
he was committed, and fays, All the 
plate at Knareſborough, except the watches 
and rings, were in'Houſeman's poſſeſſion 3 
as for me, I had nothing at all. My wife 
knows that Terry had the large plate, and 
that Houſeman himſelf took both that and 
_ = the watches, at my houſe, from Clark's own 
_ . hand; and if ſhe will not give in this evi- 
dence for the town, ſhe wrongs both that 
and her owy conſcience : and if it is not done 
Toon, Houſeman will prevent her. She m T' 
01 pas. 2 > ite 
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wiſe knows Terry's wi fe had ſome velvet ; 8 
and, if ſhe will, can teſtify it: ſhe deſerves 
not the regard of the town if ſhe will not. 
That part of Houſeman's evidence, wherein 
be ſaid 1 threatened him, was abſolutely 
falſe; for what, hindered him, when I was 
{6 long abſent and far diſtant? I muſt needs 
ho another thing” to be pay. in 

Houſeman's evidence, wherein he ſaid he 
went home from Clark; whereas he went 
ſtraight ro my houſe, as my wife can alſo 
tein ify, if 1 he: not t believed. : 
= 'EvcenE Aa. 


* 
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He ied big 1 with that ſtoi- 
ciſin he ſo much affected; and the morning 
after he was condemned, he confeſſed the 
Juſtice of it to two clergymen, (who had a 
licence from the judge tõ attend him) by de- 
claring that be murdered Clark. Being 
ae by one of them, What his motive was 
for doibg that abominable action? he told 
them, “ He ſuſpected Clark of having an 
unlawful commerce with his wife; that he 
was perſuaded, at the time he committed 
tlie murder, he. did right; ; but ſince he has 
thought it wrong,” 

After this, Pray, ſays Aram, what became 
of Clark's. body, if Houſeman went home (as. 
ve Said po my trial) 3 on ering 


: 7 it there, brought away his oaths, . a; 


do its 4 * J 


| 2 
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his, own Us... 8 Wh n he. was al 
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133. 5 Mues 0 OE. . 
bin, Hal ? One of the clergymen, Tt 


te II you what became 'of i it ; you and 
man dragged it into the caves and Fils a; xd. | 


rat them at your. oa hou; 1 1 14 e , 
ented. He was 7 2 
Wk not earneſt 11 75 100 5 chu ex 
8 hie, for fear cut dif cover the 
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been loſed ; but he prevented” an 4 
ther diſcoyety; by: horrid. atter 5 5 
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ing a 


Kid if he had any y thin 


be anſwered, No, Immediately 
he was executed, and his body, öde t 


183 
og td 


Knareſborough Foreſt, and We in chains, 


purſuant to his ſentence. 


On bis table; in the cell, <vas Rind tbe flaws 
12 paper, containing his reaſons for the 
aboveſaid wicked attempt. 


What am I better than my fathers? To 
die is natural and neceſſary. Perfectly ſen- 


ſible of this, I fear no more to die than L 
did to be born. But the manner of it is 


ſomething which ſhould, in my opinion, be 


decent and manly. I think I have regarded 
points.  Certaialy 


both theſe 


nobod 


bas 


better, right to diſpoſe. of man's life than 


himſelf; and he, not others, ſhould deter- 


mine how.. As for any indignities offered 
to my body, or filly refleftions on my faith 
4 ad morals, ,they are (as they always were) 

ings indifferent to me. I think, though 
contrary to the common way of thinking, L 
wrong no man by this, and hope it is not 
offenſive to that eternal Being that formed 
me and the world: and as by this Iinjure 
no man, no man can be reaſonably offended. 
I ſolicitouſly recommend myſelf to the eter- 
nal and almighty Being, the God of nature, 
if I have done amiſs. But perhaps I have 


R 2 


not; 
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not; and I hope this thing will never is 
imputed to me. Though 1 am now ſtaine« 
by malevolence, and ſuffer by prejudice, I 
hope to riſe fair and unblemiſhed. My life 
was not polluted, my worals-irreproach- 
* and my opinions orthodox. 

I flept found till three n — 
ad vnit.theſe line: ny, 


Come, pleaſing reſt, 8 38 fall, | 
Seal mire, that once mult ſeal the eyes of all; 
Calm and compos'd my ſoul her journey take, 0 
No guilt that troubles, and no + tao that aches; 
Adieu] thou ſun, all bright like her ariſe; 
Adieu ! fair rently, and all that” s good and wiſe. 


Theſe lines, und ang with the ke. 
going, were ſuppoſed to be written by 
Aram juſt before he cut hunſelf with the 
razor. 

Notwithſtanding he pleads a ſovereign 
right over himſelf, in vindication of this laſt 
horrid crime, and appears, at firſt view, 
actuated by honour and courage ; yet a lit- 
tle. refleftion will convince any one, his 
motive for ſuch an inhuman deed was 
nothing more than the fear of ſhame. His 
pride would not permit him to confeſs a 
crime he had once ſo ſtrenuouſly denied; 
and' guilty as he knew himſelf to have been, 


his nn" held « out to Hig? rk moments. 
- That 


* 
„ 
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it be murtlered Clark is beyond all 
doubt, as, he himſelf voluntaril iy confeſſed. | 
it; but the excuſe he afterwards. made for, 
it is greatly to be ſuſpected, it being at the 
expence of an innocent induſtrious poor | 

woman, whom he has ever treated in an in- 
famous inhuman manner. 

To his life are ſubjoined ſeveral pieces 
and fragments, which he poſſibly might 
have finiſhed, had he lived. The firſt is a 
lexicon, or rather an eſſay towards it, upon, 
ah entire new plan; i in this eflay are many 
very. curious, and pertinent remarks, par- 
ticularly his, animadverſions on lexicogra- 
phers: * All our Jexicographers, ſays he, 
a very few excepted, for aught I have ad- 
verted to, have been long employed, and 
have, generally contented themſelves too, 
withins the limits of a narrow field. They 
ſeem. to have looked no farther than the fa- 
eilitating for youth the attainment of the 
Latin and Greek languages, and almoſt. 
univerſally conſider the former, as only de- 
rived from the latter. Theſe two ſingle 
points ſeem to have confined their whole 
view, poſſeſſed their whole attention, and | 
engroſſed all their induſtry. _ 4 

Here and there indeed, and in a few 
pieces of this kind, one ſees interſperſed, 
derivations of the Engliſh from the Latin, 
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Greek, & c. inferred from a conformity of 
orthography, ſound, and ſignification, and 
theſe are very true. But whence this rela- 

tion, this conſonancy aroſe; why it has con- 


tinued from age to age to us, has floated on 


the ſtream of time ſo long, and paſſed to 


ſiuch a diſtance of place; how ancient words 


have. ſurvived conqueſts, the migrations of 
people, and the ſeveral coalitions of nations, 
and colonies, notwithſtanding the fluctuating 
condition of languages in its own nature, 
they have neither obſerved with diligence, 
nor explained with accuracy. | N 

Almoſt every etymologiſt that has fallen 
into my hands, and detained my eye, have 
not been miſtaken then in the compariſon 


they have made, or the uniformity they 
have obſerved, between the Latin and the 


Greek, and between both thoſe languages 
and our own ; - but then their inſtances hava 
been but ſhort and few, and they have 
failed in accounting for this uniformity ; 
they have indeed ſufficiently evinced a ſimi- 
larity, but produced no reaſons for it. It 


is not to be thought of, much leſs concluded, - 
that the multitude of words among us, 


which are certainly Latin, Greek, and Phœ- 
nician, are all the relicks of the Roman ſet- 
tlements in Britain, or the effects of Greek 


or Phoenician commerce here: no, this re- 


= ; ; ſemblance 7's 
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ſemblance was coeval with the primary inha- 


bitants of this iſland, and the acceſſion of 
other colonies did not obliterate, but con- 
firm this reſemblance, and alſo brought in 
an increaſe and acceſſion of others words 


from the ſame original, and conſequently. 
bearing the ſame conformity. How nearly 


related is the Cambrian, how nearly the 


Iriſh, in numberleſs inſtances, to the Latin, 
the Greek, and even Hebrew, and both 
poſſeſſed this conſimilarity long ago, before 
Julius Cæſar, and the Roman invaſion? I 
k now not, but the Latin differed more from 
itſelf in the ſucceſſion of ſix continued cen- 


turies than the Welſh and Iriſh at this time 
from the Latin. Concerning this agreement 
of theirs with the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 


not to mention others, a gentleman of great 
. and extraordinary erudition, Dr. 


avis, may be conſulted; and the learned 
Sheringham, who has exhibited a long and 


curious ſpecimen of Greek and Cambrian 
words, ſo exactly eee in ſound and 

ly near, that, as far 
as T know, no gentleman has ever yet 
queſtioned, much leſs diſputed their alli- 


ſenſe, or at leaſt fo viſib 


ance, 
This ſimilitude ſubſiſting in common 
between the Iriſh, Cambrian, Greek, Latin, 
and even Hebrew, as it has not eſcaped the 
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notice aud animadverſions of the learned, 10 
theit ſurprize has generally increaſed with! 
their gelte arches, and confiderations about 


it: new 5 of agreement perpe· 


tually ariſing great many Nag emen, 


eaſed with 
literary amuſements of this kind, have. 


aſeribeèd theſe palpable connexions to col. 


eſt or to commerce: they have ſuppoſed” 
t the intercourſe, which, on the latter ac- 
7555 ancientiy ſubſiſted between the Phe-- 
niciatis, Greeks, and the Britons "(es Boch, 


Huet. Kc.) occaſioned this very remarkable 


community between their languages, = 
deed, this accident of commerce 'muſt needs 
have had i its influence; but then this influ- 
ence muſt have been but weak and partial ; 


not prevalent and extenſive. Commerce 


has, and always will make continual addi- 
tions to any language, by the introduction 


of exotick words: yet would words of this 


kind, and at that time *bardl: extend a reat 


© way; they your only affect the maritime 


parts, and thoſe paces frequented hy traders, © 

ebly, and would be very fal 
from acting or lg any conſiderablè im- K 
preſſion upon the whole body of our lan- 


But even ſuppoſing that a number of 


Greek vocables may Hah "_ admittance 


and 


lt, 
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and adoption in Britain, and after t is man 
ner, yet could they never penetrate into the 


more interiour parts of it, into receſſes remote 
from the ſea; ſtrangers to all correſpond- 


ence, without the temptation, without the 
inclination to leave their natural foil, their 
own hereditary village, yet is Greek even 
here; we find pure Greek in the Peak itſelf, 
whither foreigners, eſpecially at the diſtance 
of more than twice ten centuries, can ſcarce- 
ly be ſuppoſed to have come. There could 


have been but few-invitations to it then, aud 


perhaps there are not many now.. 
As a ſpecimen of his knowledge in diffe- 
rent languages, we ſhall give his enſampler 

word © Beagles.“ 1 5 
% Beagles, a race of hounds, ſo named for 
being little, and perfectly agreeable to the 
primary fignification of the Celtic pig, i. e. 
little. The Greeks have anciently uſed this 
word too, and in the ſenſe of littie, of which 
they ſeem to have conſtituted their Tuvypuano, 
1. e. a dwarf. It ſtill ſubſiſts among the 
Iriſh, and ſtill in that language conveys the 
idea of little, as fir pig, a little man; ban pig, 
a little woman; beg aglach, little fearing. 
It was common in Scotland, in the ſame ac- 
ceptation alſo; for one of the Hebrides is 
named from this cubital people Dunic 
Begs, (ſee Mr. Irvin) and it yet exiſts 6 
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land in the word philibe „ little 


tricoat. And we ourſelves retain it in the 
5p word peafles, i. e. cow{lips, a name 
ed upon them-of old, from the little- 

s of theif flowers. And our northern 
wotd Peggy, is properly applicable to no fe- 
male as a chriſtian name, Tait 1 is merely an 
epithet of fize, and a word of endearment 
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nenden of Bi life are prefled. n 
I have 'utidertaken tp write th the life" of 
John Napier,” of Merchiſton, à man i facdous' a 
all the world: over,” for his « gre 12 125 


nate diſco ery « of E = in” 


t 
try, by Which the 778 n in 
cee have ſo wonder _allifted d the 
ſcience of aſfronqchy, and the arts f We. 
tical geometry atid i iN ah ably cp 

Elevated above the age in Which he Tiy ed, 
and a benefactor to the Ek in VE , be 
deſerves the + ep 55 of Great, | 

apier live af a coun 61 5 
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the military art, and religious e 
occupied the time and attention of his con- 
temporaries, and; where he had no learned 
ſociety to aſſiſt him in his reſearche.. 

This extraordinary perſon was born at 


Merchiſton, in the erer, of Edin 


burgh, in the year 1 5 5 5 
He: was the fon of Sir Archibald Napier, 


of Merchiſtog,; maſter of the mint in Scot- 


land, and of Janet Bothwell, daughter of 


Mr. Francis Bothwell, one of the ſenators z 


of the college of juſtice. | "C 
That his family was of ancient eſtabliſh- 


ment. in the counties of Dunbarton and ya | 


uk. appears from the publick records, and 


from the privacy archives of his houſe. "4 


Joha de Napier, from whom he, forung. 


in the 12th neration, . was one of thoſe 
Pro rietors of lands, who ſwore allegiance. 


dward the Firſt, of England, in the 
— 1296. William, from whom he count 
ed in the ninth generation, was governor of 


the caſtle of Edinbur gh, in the year 1401, 
whoſe ſon Alexander was the. firſt baron or 


laird of Merchiſton, and was the father of 
ahother, of the ſame name, who was vice- 
admiral of Scotland, and one of the com- 
miſſioners from king James III. at the court 
of London, in the years, 1461 and 1464. 

3 "From. 
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! vii the family of Lennox, earl of Len- 
nox, he'derived a co-heirſhip by the marri- 
of Elizabeth Mentieth, of Ruſky, to 

his great-grandfather”s father, Sir John Na- 
pier, of Merchiſton: but on bis anceſtors 
be reflected more honour and celebrity than 
he received, and his name will probably be 
famous, when the lineage of Plantagenet 
will de remembered only by genealogiſts, 
and when poſterity may know no more of 
his, than we know now of the families of 

Plato, Ariſtotle, - Archimedes, or Euclid. 

It is fir, that men ſhould be taught to 

aim at higher and more permanent glory 


than wealth, office, titles, or parade can 
afford; and I like the tafk, of making ſuch | 


great men look little, by com Paring them 
with men who reſemble the ubject of my 
preſent in quiry. 1 > 5 
From Napier's own authority we learn, 
that he was educated at St. Andrew's, where, 
writes he, © in my tender years and bairn- 
age, at ſchools, having on the one part con- 
tracted a loving familiaritie with a certain 
gentleman a papiſt, and on the other Hart 
being attentive to the ſermons of that wor- 
thy man of God, maiſter Chriſtopher Good - 
man, teaching upon the Apocalyps, I was, 
moved in admiration againſt the blindneſs 
of — that could not moſt evidentlic ſee- 
8 e weir 
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their ſeven. hilled citie of Rome, painted 
out there ſo. lively by Saint John, as the 
mother of all ſpiritual whoredome; that nat 
onlie burited I oute in continuall reaſoning 
 agaiglt my ſaid familiar, but alſo. from 
theneeforth I determined with myſelf by the 
ſhitance of God's ſpirit to employ my 
ſtudy and diligence to ſearch out the rema- 


nent myſteries of that holy. booke (as to 


this houre praiſed, be the Lord I have bin 
doing at all ſuch times as conveniently L 


75 The ume of N apier's matriculation does 


not appear from the regiſter of the univer- 


oo 


fity of St. Andrew's, as the books aſcend, 
no higher than the beginning of, the laſt 
century; but as the old whore of Babylon 
aſſumed, in the eyes of the people of Scot- 
land, her deepeſt tinge of ſcarlet about the 

year 1566, and at that time correſponds to 
the literary bairn-age of John Napier, I. 
ſuppoſe, he then imbibed the holy fears and, 
commentaries of maiſter Chriſtopher. Good- 
man, and as other great mathematicians. 


F 


| hay, ended, 16 he began his career with that 
I Qhave not been able to trace Merchiſton 
from the univerſity, till the publication of. 
his Plain Diſcovery, .at Edinburgh, in the 
he ee Macken eze, in ln e 
or bene E 185 — 
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ind characters of the moſt eminent writers 
of the 3cottiſh nation, informs us (without 
quotation, however, of any authority) 'that 
he paſſed ſome years abroad, in the Low 
Countries, France, and Italy, and that he 
ee, himſelf 3 uy" the aueh of r 
In the Briviſls codes e to 66 
pies of his letter to Anthony Baker, the ori- 
of 'which is in the archbiſhop's library .. 
Lambeth, entitled Secret Inventions, 
profitable and neceſſary, in theſe days, for 
the' defence of this iflarid, and withſtanding 
ſtrangers enemies to God's truth and reli- 
gion, which I have cauſed to be printed, 
in the Appendix to this tract. This letter” 
is dated, June 7, 1596, about which time 
it appears, as ſnall Be ſhewn hereafter, that 
he had fet himſelf to 0 his logariths 
mie canon. 

I have dene without ſweceß, amonę 
all the deſcendants of this eminent pelt 
for papers or letters, which might elucidate 
_ this dark part of, his hiſtory; and if we con- 

frder that Napier was a recluſe mathemati- 
cian, living in a country very inacceſſible to 
literary correſpondence, we have not much 
room to expect, that the moſt diligent ex- 
plorations would furniſh' much to, the pur- 
hole, of — the progreſs of his ſtudies. 
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Among Mr. Briggs's papers, preſerved 
in the Britiſh Muſeum, I looked for letters 
from Napier, but found only what Mr. 
Briggs calls his Imitatio Nepeirea, ſive ap- 
plicatio omnium fere regularum, ſuis Loga- 
rithmis pertinentium, ad Logarithmos; 
which ſeems to have been written in the 
year 1614, ſoon after the dae of the 
Canon. 

Though the life of a lenroed man is com- 
monly barren of events, and beſt unfolded. 
in the account of his writings, diſcoveries, 
improvements, and correſpondence with the 
learned men of his age, yet I anxiouſly 
ſought for ſomewhat more, with reſpect to 
a character 1 ſo much admired; but my re- 
ſearches have hitherto been fruitleſs. Per- 


haps from the letters, books, and collections of 


ſocieties, or of learned individuals, to which 
J have not had accels, ſomething may here 
after be brought to light: and one of the 
inducements to offer a. ſketch of this kind 
to the publick, is the tendency it may have 
to bring forth ſuch information. His Plain 


Diſcovery has been printed abroad, in ſeve- _ 


ral languages, particularly in French, at at 
Rochelle, in the year 1693, 8 vo. announ- 
ced in the title, as reviſed by himſelf. No- 
thing could be more agreeable to the Ro- 
chellers, or to the hugonots of . | 

| | | nis 


Jbw Mr. 59% 


this time, than the author's annunciation of 
me pope as antichriſt, which in this bock 
he has endeavoured to ſet forth, with much 
Zeal and eruditiom. 
That Napier had paying abbot the year 
18937 that train of inquiry, which led him 
10 his great achievement in arithmetic, ap- 
ars from a letter to Crugerus from Kep- 
ler, in the year 1624; wherein, mention 
ing the Canon Mirificus, - he writes thus, 
Nihil autem ſupra Neperianam rationem 
eſſe puto: et ſi Scotus quidem literis ad T 
chonem, anno 1 504, Scriptis jamiſpent 22 
cit Canonis illius mirifici,“ which 2 | 
agrees with the idle ſtory men ned by 
Wood in his Athenæ Oxon. and explains it 
jn a way perfectly conſonant to the rights 
of Napier as the inventor; nor is it to be 
ſuppoſed, that had this noble diſcovery been 
3 applied to ſcience, by Juſtus Byr- 
gius, or Longomontanus, Napier would 
have been univerſally acknowledged by his 


contemporaries,” as the undiſputed author 


of it. 

No men in the wich are ſo jealous of 
each other as the learned; and the leaſt plan- 
le pretence-of this ſort could not have 
iailed to produce a controverſy, in the re- 
publiek of e both in his life-time and 
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after his death, when his praiſes were ſound- 
anal over Eumpe. EL ow op ang. 
When Napier had communicated to Mr. 
Henry Briggs, mathematical profeſſor in 
Greſham college, his wonderful canon for 
the logarithms, that learned profeſſor ſet 
himſelf to apply the rules in his Imitatio 
Nepeira, which I have already mentioned. 
and in a letter to-archbiſhop Uſher, in the 


year 1616, he writes thus, Napier, lord 


of Merchiſtoa, hath ſet my head and hands 
at work with his new and admirable loga- 
rithms. I hope to ſee him this ſummer if 
it pleaſe God, for I never ſaw a book which 


pleaſed nw? better, and made me more won- 


der.” oY 0s oY 


lt may ſeem extraordinary to quote Lilly 
the aſtrologer with reſpect to ſo great a man 


as Napier; yet as the paſſage ] propoſe to 


tranſcribe. from Lilly's life, gives a pic- 
tureſque view of the meeting betwixt Briggs 
and the inventor of the logarithms, at Mer- 


chiſton, near Edinburgh, I ſhall ſet it down. 


in the original words of that mountebank 


L I will acquaint you with one memorable 
ſtory, related unto me by ſohn Marr, an 
excellent mathematician and geometrician, 
whom ] conceive you remember. He was 
| | : _ » Jervant 
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forvant to: king James I. and Charles I. 
When Merchilton firſt publiſhed bis loga- 
rithms, Mr. Briggs, then reader of the aſtro- 
nomy lectures at Greſham college in Lon- 
don, was ſo ſurprized with admiration of 
them, that he could have no quietneſs in 
himſelf, until he had ſeen that noble perfon 
whole only invention they were: he ac- 

aints John Marr therewith, who went 
tu Scotland before Mr. Briggs, purpoſely 
to be there when theſe two. io learned per- 
ons ſhonld- meet; Mr. Briggs appoints a 
certain day when to meet at Edinburgh, but 
tailing thereof, Merchiſton was fearful he 
would not come. It happened ane. day as 
John Marr and the lord Napier were ſpeak- 
wg of Mr. Briggs 5 + Ab, John,“ ſaid 
Kerchiſton, Mr. Briggs will not now 
come; at the very inſtant one knocks at 
be , gate; John Marr haſted down and it 
proved to be Mr. Briggs to his great con- 
tentment. He brings Mr. Briggs up to my: 
zord's chamber, where almoſt one quarter 
of an hour was ſpent, each beholding the 
other with admiration before one word was 
fpoken: at laſt Mr. Briggs began. My 
lord, IJ have undertaken this long journey 
purpoſely to ſee. your perion, and to know. | 
by what engine of wit or ingenuity you 
came firſt to think of this moſt . tl 
| help 
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help unto aſtronomy, viz. the logarithms; 
but, my lord, being by you found out, 1 
wonder nobody elſe found it out before, 
when now being known it appears ſo-eaſy,”” of 
He was nobly entertained by the lerd Na- 


pier, and every ſummer after that, during 
the laird's being alive, this venerable man, 


Mr. Briggs, went purpoſely to Scotland to 
viſit him. N no Eg rotY 

There is a paſſage in the life of Tycho 
Brahe, by Gaſſendi, which may miſlead an 
inattentive reader to ſuppoſe that Napier's 


method had been explored by. Herwart at 


Hoenburg, tis in. Gaſſendi's - Obſervations 
on a letter from Tycho to Herwart, of the 


luaſt day of Auguſt, 1500. „Dixit Her- 
 vartus nihil morari ſe ſolvendi cujuſquem 
trianguli difficultatem; ſolere ſe enim mul. 


tiplicationum, ac diviflonum vice additiones 
ſolum, ſubtractiones 93 uſurpare (quod ut 


fieri poſſet, docuit poſtmodum ſuo Loga- 
rithmorum Canone Neperus.) But Her- 


wart here alludes to his work afterwards 
publiſned in the year 1610, which ſolves 
triangles by proſtaphœreris, a mode totally 
different from that of the logarithms, 
Kepler dedicated his Ephemerides to Na- 
pier, which were publiſned in the year 
1617: and it appears from many paſſages in 
his letter about this time, that he held Na- 
235 | pier 
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pier to be the. greateſt man of kin age, in 
the particular department to which he ap- 
ied his abilities: and indeed, if we con- 
nder that Napier's diſcovery was not like 
thoſe of Kepler or of Newton, connected 
with any analogies or coincidences, which 
might have led him to it, but the fruit of 
maſfifted reaſon and ſcience, we ſhall be 
vindicated in placing him in one of the high- 
eſt niches in the temple of fame. 
Kepler had made many unſucceſsful at⸗ 
tempts to diſcover his canon for the periodic 
motions of the planets, and hit upon it at 
laſt, as he himſelf candidly owns, on the 
75th of May, 1618; and Newton applied 
the palpable tendency of heavy bodies to 
the earth to the. iyſtem of the univerſe in 
neral; but Napier ſought out his admir- 
able rules, by a flow ſcientific progreſs, ariſ- 
ing from the gradual revolution of truth. 
The laſt literary exertion of this eminent 
perſon, was the publication of his Rabdo- 
logy and Promptuary, in the year 1617, 
which he dedicated to the chancellor Seton, 
and ſoon after died at Merchiſton, on the. 2d 
of April, O. S. of the fame year, in the 
68th year of his age, and, as J ſuppoſe, in 
the 23d of his happy invention. 
In his perſon, the. portraits I have Gut | 


repreſent him of a grave and ſweet counte- 
nance, 
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| mance, not unlike his eminent conternporary — 


Monſieur de Peireſc-— | 
In his family he ſeems to have been un- 
commonly fortunate, for his eldeſt ſon be- 
came learned and eminent even in his fa- 
ther's/ life-time; his third, a pupil of his 
own in mathematics, to whom he left the 
care of publiſhing his poſthumous works; 
and loſing- none of his children by death, 


he loſt all his daughters by honourable or 


reſpectable marriages. * 

He was twice married. By his firſt r 
Margaret, the daughter of Sir James Stir- 
ling of Kier, deſcended of one of the oldeſt 


and moſt reſpectable gentlemen's families in 


Scotland, he had an only child, Archibald, 
his fucceſſor in his eſtates. By. his ſecond 


” marriage with Agnes, the daugher of Sir 


James Chiſholm, of Crombie, he had five 


Tons: John, laird of Eaſter Tonie; Robert, 
who publiſhed his father's works, whom 


I have already mentioned, the anceſtor of 


the Napiers of Kilkroigh, in Stirlingſhire z | 


Alexander Napier, of Gillets, eſq. William 
Napier, of Ardmore; and Adam, of whom 
the Napiers of Blackſtone and Craigannet, 
in Stirlingſhire, are deſcended. His daugh- 
ters were, Margaret, the wife of Sir James 
Stuart, of Roflayth; Jane, married to 
James Ct laird of 8 
„„ | He ; 
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Fife ; Elizabeth, to William Cuninghame, 
of Craigends; Agnes, to George Drum- 
mond, of Baloch; and Helen, to the reve- 
rend Mr. Matthew Buſbane, rector of the 
pariſh of Erſkine, in Renfrewſhire. 

He was interred in the cathedral church 
of St. Giles, at Edinburgh, at the eaſt fide 
of its northern entance, where there is now 
a ſtone tablet, indicating, by a Latin in- 
ſcription, that the burial place of the Na- 
piers is in that place; but no tomb has ever 
been erected to the memory of ſo celebrated 
a man, nor can it. be required to preſerve 
his memory, ſince the aſtronomer, geogra- 
pher, navigator, and political arithmetician, 
muſt feel themſelves every day indebted to 
his inventions, and thus a monument is 
erected to the illuſtrious Napier, which - 
cannot be obliterated. by time, or depreci- 
ated by the ingenuity of other in the . 
nen N 
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THE Chair of St. Peter was filled under 
the reign of Maurice, by the firſt and 


grandfather, Felix, had himſelf been pope, 


and as the biſhops were already bound by 


the laws of celibacy, his confecration muſt 
have been preceded by the death of his 
wife. The parents of Gregory, Sylvia, 
and Gordian, were the nobleſt of the ſe- 
nate, and the moſt pious of the church of 
Rome; his female relations were numbered 
among the ſaints and virgins; and his own 
figure, with thoſe of his father and mother, 
were repreſented near three hundred years. 
in a family portrait, which he offered to the 
monaſtery of St. Andrew. The defign and 
colouring of this picture afford an honour- 


able teſtimony that the art of painting was 


cultivated. 
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raiſed him to the office of præfect of the 
city, and he enjoyed the merit of renoun- 
cing the pomp and vanities of the world. 

_ His ample patrimony was dedicated to the 
foundation of ſeven monaſteries, one in 
Rome, and ſix in Sicily; and it was the 
wiſh of. Gregory that he might be unknown' 
in this life, and glorious only in the next. 
Vet his devotion, and it might be fincere, 
purſued the path which would have been 
choſen by a crafty and ambitious ſtateſman. 
The talents of Gregory, and the ſplendour 
which accompanied his retreat, rendered 
him dear and uſeful to the church; and im- 
plicit obedience has been always inculcated 
as the firſt duty of a monk. As ſoon as he 
had received the character of deacon, Gre- 
gory was ſent to reſide at the Byzantine 

court, the nuncio or miniſter of the apoſto - 
lic ſee; and he boldly aſſumed, in the name 
of St. Peter, a tone of independent dignity, 
which would have been criminal and dan- 
gerous in the moſt illuſtrious layman of the 

2 Bis TW. empire, 
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empire. He returned td Rome with a: "_ 
increaſe of reputation, and after a ſhort ex- 
erciſe of the monaſtic. virtues, he was dra 
go from the eloyſter to the papal ends, x 

y.the unanimous: voice of the elergy, the 
ſenate, and the people. He alone refiſted, 
or ſeemed to reſiſt, his own” elevation: and 
his humble petition, that Maurice would bs 
pleaſed to xeject the choice of the Romans, 
could only ſerve to exalt his character in 
the eyes of the emperour and the publick. 
When the fatal mandate was proclaimed, 
Gregory ſolicited the aid of ſome friendly 
merchants to convey him in a baſket beyond 
the gates of Rome, and modeſtly concealed 
himſelf ſome days among the woods and 
mountains, till his retreat was diſcovered, 
as is ſaid,: by a celeſtial ligt. 

The pontificate: of Gregory the Great, 
which laſted thirteen years ſiæx months and 
ten days, is one of the moſt edifying periods 
of the hiſtory of the church. His virtues, 
and even his faults, a ſingle mixture of fim- 
plicity and cunning, of pride and humilit 
of ſenſe and ſuperſtition, were happily 
| ſuited to his ſtation, and to the wetter Lee 
the times. In his rival, the patri 
Conſtantinople, he 1 cr 0 anti- 
chhriſtian title of univerſal biſhop, whictt” 
the ſucceſſor of St. Peter was too 9 | 


oy 8 
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to concede, and too feeble to aſſume; and 
the ecclefiaſtical juriſdiction of Gregory was 


_ confined to the triple character of biſhop of 
Rome, . primate of Italy, and apoſtle of the 


Weſt. .. He frequently aſcended” the pulpit, 
and kindled, by his rude: thougb pathetic 
eloquence, the cangenial paſſions of his au- 
dience: the language of the Jewiſh pro- 


phets was interpreted and applied, and, the 
minds of a people, depreſſed by their pre- 


ſent calamities, were directed to the hopes 
and fears of the inviſible world. His pre- 
cepts and example defined the model of the 


Roman liturgy';, the diſtribution of the pa- 
riſnes, the calendar of feſtivals, the order 


of proceſſions, the ſervice of the prieſta 
zn 


ad. deacons, the variety and change of ſa- 


cerdotal garments. Fill the laſt days of his 
life, he officiated in the canon of the maſs, 
which continued above three hours; the 
Gregorian chant has preſerved the vocal and 
inſtrumental muſic of the theatre, and the 
rough voices of the barbarians attempted to 
imitate the melody of the Roman ſchool. 


Experience had ſhewn them the efficacy of 


theſe ſolemn and pompous rights, to ſoothe 
the diſtreſs, to confirm the faith, to miti- 
gate the ſierceneſs, and to diſpel the dark 
enthuſiaſm of the vulgar; and he readily 


forgave their wo to promote the m_— 
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of Italy and the adj 
ledged the Roman pontiff as their ſpecial 
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of prieſthood and ſuperſtition. ' The biſhops 
jacent Hlands acknow- 


metropolitan. , Even the exiſtence, the 
union, or the tranſlation of epiſcopal ſeats, 
was decided by his abſolute diſcretion : and 
his ſucceſsful inroads into the provinces of 
Greece, of Spain, and of Gaul, might 
countenance the more lofty pretenſions of 
ſucceeding popes. He interpoſed to pre- 
vent the. abuſes of popular elections; his 


jealous care maintained the purity of faith 


and diſcipline, and the apoſtolic ſhepherd 
aſſiduouſſy watched over the faith and diſ- 
cipline of the ſubordinate paſtors... -Under 
his - reign, the Arians of Italy and Spain 
were reconciled - to the Catholic church, 
and the conqueſt of Britain reflects leſs 
glory on the name of Cæſar than on that of 
Gregory I. Inſtead of fix legions, forty 


monks were embarked for that diſtant 


iſland, and the pontiff lamented the auſtere 

duties which forbade him to partake the 
perils” of their ſpiritual - warfare. .. In leſs 
than two years he could announce to the 
archbiſhop. of Alexandria, that they had 
baptiſed the king of Kent with ten thouſand 
of his Anglo-Saxons, and that the Roman 
miſſionaries, like thoſe of the primitive 
church, were armed only with ſpiritual and. 
: „„ ſuper- 
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ſupernatural powers. The credulity or the 
prudence of Gregory was always diſpoſed 
to confirm the truths of religion by the 
evidence of ghoſts, miracles, and reſurrec- 
tions; and poſterity. has paid; to his me- 
mory the ſame tribute, which he freely 
granted to the virtue of his own or the pre- 
ceding generation. The celeſtial honours. 
have. been liberally beſtowed by the autho- 
rity. of the popes, but Gregory is the laſt of 
their on order whom they have preſumed 
to inſctibe in the calendar of ſaints. 
| Their: temporal power inſenſibly aroſe 
from the calamities of the times: and the 
Roman biſſiops, who have deluged Europe 
and Aſia with blood, were compelled to 
_ reign as the miniſters of charity and peace. 
I. The church of Rome, as it has been 
formerly obſerved, was endowed with am- 
ple poſſeſſions in Italy, Sicily, and the more 
diſtant provinces; and her agents, who 
were commonly ſubdeacons, had acquired 
a civil, and even criminal, juriſdiction over 
their tenants. and huſbandmen. The ſuc- 
ceſſor of St. Peter adminiſtered his patri- 
mony with the temper of a vigilant and 
moderate landlord ; and the epiſtles of Gre- 
gory are filled with ſalutary iuſtructions to 
abſtain from doubt ful or, vexatious law - ſuits; 
to preſerve cas innen, of weights and mea- 
Ihe 3 


ſures z 
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ſares ; to grant every reaſonable delay, and 
to reduce the eapitation of the ſlaves of the 
glebe, who purchaſed the right of marriage 
by the payment of an arbitrary fine. The 
rent or the produce of | theſe eſtates was 
tranſported to the mouth of the Tyber, at 
the riſk and expence of the pope: in the 
nſe of wealth, he ated like a faithful ſtews» 
ard of the church and the poor, and libe- - 
rally applied to their wants, the inexhauſti- 
ble reſources of abſtinence and order. The 
voluminous account of his receipts and di- 
burſements was kept above three hundred 
years in the Lateran, as the model of Chriſ- 
tian economy. On the four great feſtivals, 
he divided their quarterly allowance to the 
clergy, to his domeſtics, to the monaſteries, 
the churches, the places of burial, the almſ-'- ; 
houſes, and the hoſpitals of Rome, and the 
reſt of the dioceſe. On the firſt day of 
every month, he diſtributed to the poor, 
according to the ſeaſon, their ſtated portion 
of corn, wine, cheeſe, vegetables, oil, fiſh, 
freſh proviſions, clothes, and money; and 
his treaſurers were continually ſummoned - 
to ſatisfy, in his name, the extraordinary - 
demands of indigence and merit. The in- 
ſtant diſtreſs of the fick and helpleſs, of 
ſtrangers and pilgrims, was relieved by the 
bounty of each day, and of every hour; 
£ | | nor 
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ror would the pontiff indulge himſelf id 4 


. 


frugal repaſt, till he had ſent the diſhes 


from his own table to ſome objects deſerv- 


ing of his compaſſion. The miſery of the 
times had reduced the nobles and matrons 
of Rome to accept, without a bluſh, the 
benevolence of the church: three thouſand 
virgins received their food and raiment 
from the hand of their benefactor; and 


1 
. 
"4 


* 


many biſhops of Italy eſcaped from the Bar- 
barians to the hoſpitable threſhold of the 
Vatican. Gregory might juſtly be ſtyled ' 
the father of his country; and ſuch was the 
extreme ſenſibility of his conſcience, that, 


for the death of a beggar who had periſned 


in the ſtreets, he interdicted himſelf during 
ſeveral days from the exerciſe of the ſacer- 


dotal functions.—II. The misfortunes of + 


Rome involved the apoſtolical paſtor in the 
duſineſs of peace and war; and it might be 
doubtful to himſelf, whether piety or ambi- 

tion prompted him to ſupply the place of 


the emperour from a long ſlumber, expoſed 
the guilt or incapacity of the exarch and 
his inferiour miniſters, complained that the 


veterans were withdrawn from Rome for 
the defence of Spoleto, ' encouraged the Ita- 


Hans to guard their cities and altars; and 
condeſcended, in the criſis of danger, to 


his abſent ſovereign. ' Gregory awakened 
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the vengence of their foes. 
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name the. tribunes, and. to. direct the opes- 
rations of; the provincial troops, But the 
Wartial ſpirit of the pope was checked by. 
. the ſcruples of humanity and religion: the 
impoſition of. tribute, though it was em- 
pPloyed in the Italian war, he freely con- 

demned as odious and oppreſſive; whilſt he 
protected againſt the imperial edicts, the 

pious cowardice, of the ſoldiers. who de- 
lerted a military for a monaſtic life. If 
ve may credit his own declarations, it 
would have been eaſy for Gregory to exter- 


- minate the Lombards by theif domeſtic face. 


tions, without leaving a king, a duke, or a 
count, to ſave that unfortunate nation from 
As a Chriſtian 
- biſhop, he preferred the ſalutary offices, of 
Peace; his mediation appeaſed the tumult 


of arms; but he was too conſeious of the 


arts of the Greeks, and the paſſions of the 
mbards, to engage his ſacred promiſe for 
the obſervance of the truce. Diſappointed 
in the hope of a general and laſting treaty, 
he preſumed. to fave his country without 
the conſent-of the emperour or the exarch. 
The ſword of the enemy was ſuſpended 
over Rome; it was averted by the. ine elo- 
quence and ſeaſonable gifts of the pontiff, 
who commanded the reſpect of heretics and 
ee, The merits of cer were 
treated 
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treated by the Byzantine court with re- 
proach and inſult; but in the attachment of 
a grateful. people, be found the pureſt r: 
ward of a citizen, and the beſt right of a 
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THOUGH afflicted with the moſt de. 
+ preſſive of human infirmities, a total 
privation of ſight, Joun METCALF was, 
for a conſiderable part of a long life, an ac- 
tive and uſeful member of ſociety. _ 55 
He was born at Knareſhorough, on the 

1 5 of Auguſt, 1717. When four years 
old, his parents, who were labouring peo- 
ple, put him to ſchool, where he continued 
two years: he was then ſeized with the 
ſmall pox, which deprived him of his fight, 
notwithſtanding every means were employed 
e 


for its preſervation. 
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At the end of fix months from this pe- 
riod, he was capable of going from his fa- 
ther houſe to the end of the ftreet, and to 
return without a guide; and in about three 
years he could find his way to any part of 
Knareſboroùugh: he now affociated with boys 
of his own age, and ſoon became an adept 

in the depredatory pranks of robbing orch- 

His father keeping horſes, he learned to 
ride, and in a little time was an able horſe- 
man : a gallop was his favourite pace. 
When thirteen years of age, he was taught 
muſick, in which he acquired a proficiency, 
though the cry of a hound or a harrier was 
more congenial to his taſte, than the har- 
mony of any inſtrument. ' He kept a cou- 
ple of hounds of his own, and often hunted 
with a Mr. Woodburn, of Knareſborough, 
who kept à pack, and conſtantly invited 
Metcalf to join him in the chacP. 
His activity and the ſucceſs with which his 
exploits were ufually attended, led him to 
imagine, he might undertake any thing with- 
out his fight, but a ſevere wound he re- 
ceived in his face, by falling from a tree- 
into a gravel pit, when about fourteen years 
of age, taught him to regret his want of 
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About this period, 8 n to 
fwim, and became ſo very expert, that his 
_ companions did not chuſe to come near him 
in the water, it being his cuſtom to ſeize, 

lunge them down, and ſwim over them, 
* diverſion. In this year two men were 
drowned in one of the deeps of the river 
Nidd, and Metcalf was employed to get up 
their bodies: he ſucceeded in "bringing. vp. 
„ | TR 
A Lan of oO ad "Yer: having 
carried two packs. of yarn to waſh. at this, 
river, they -were, by a ſudden ſwelling, of 
the current, ſwept away, and carried through. 
the arches of the bridge which ſtands on a 
rock. A little below there is a*ſtill piece of 
water, ſuppoſed.to be about twenty-one feet 
in depth: as ſoon as the yarn came to this, 
it ſunk. Metcalf promiſed his friend he 
would recover his yarn for him; for this 
purpoſe, he procured ſome long cart ropes, 
to one end of which he affixed a hook, and 
leaving the other to be held by ſome perſons 
on the high bridge, he ee and, at 
various times, recovered the wow of. the, 


yarn. . 


He practiſed anti on the violin; 
yet, notwithſtanding this application, he 
found opportunity to play a number of miſ- 
lie ens tricks on his neighbours, and for 


a long 


af 


blindgeſs; at length, however, his expert- 


qa play at the afſembly, and was well. re- 


| your Mere, 257% 
e eſcaped ſuſpicion, owing to his 


neſs berame 2 and when any keen 


trick had been played, che firſt rg ee, 
| where Metcalf was at the time. 


The affembly at Knareſborough, and 
many other places where there was, publick 
dancing, he attended during” the winter 
ſeaſon; and though his time was much en- 


5 gaged 3 in this way, che retained his fondneſs 


r hunting, a likewiſe kept game cocks, 


- Whenever: he went to à cockpit, he gene» 
rally placed himſelf on the loweſt ſeat, near 


to ſome friend who was a good judge, and 


ho, by certain motion, enabled mags to 
bet. hedge, & . wt 


Ja 1732 he was ede 65d. 


ce ed by the viſiting nobility and g —.— 


Metcalf was now generally engaged oh at the 

different aſſemblies round the country, and 
his engagements increaſing, he took a part- 
ner, Who was alſo a good performer. - 


this employment he paſſed: — evenings, and 
the mornings he — in cocking, hunting, 
and counling. At this perivd, alſo, he 
E > horſe, and often ran him for 
ſnail. plates. Sometimes he played at 
bowls,” and, fingular as it may ſeem, was 


9 the _ He would alſo play 
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| - © - at cards; and generally won the r 
it 7 games. He conſtantly: attended the races 
at York; and other places: at the race 
ground he commonly rode in amongſt the 

crowd, kept in memory both the winning 
* and lofing horſes, and was often ſucceſsful 

in his bets, in which, however, he was ge- 
nerally afhſted by ſome gentleman," being 
known to ſeveral, who were much attached 
| do him. At different eee i ſome 
"4 | Horſes to ſell again, which he often did, 

1 with large profits, fo accufate was: bis Judge | 
4 | pe pe then ! 
In 1738 he attained: — of bxenty· 
4 one; he was then extremely robuſt,” and ſix 
Wo | feet one inch and a half in height. About 
= — this time he acquired conndidertiiles celebrity 
= | as a pugiliſt, from the following cireum: 
. [ | ſtance. -A friend of his bein in ulted in a 
Thi publick houſe, by a man of the name of 
7 Bake, 8 from his uncommon proweſs 
3 and ſavage ferocity, was the general dread 
Ea of the neighbourhood, - Metcalf' beſtowed 

' ſuch. diſciph de em, As wy e A 

22 mercy. 
{Retrmingone n on Got. from: oy 
gate, he was, when he had proceeded about 
WW = mile-on his way, overtaken by a Knareſ- 
if borough man on horſeback,-who pro 
'F * two ſhillings- * „ to let tos. 
_ Tide 
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rale in turn, dividing the diſtances equally.” 
To this 'Metcalf agreed, upon condition of 
having the firſt ride, which was aſſented to, 
on theſe terms: that he ſhould ride a little 
heyond-Poppleton field, where, on his right 
hands he would /ze a gate, to which he 
ſbould tie the horſe. , Metcalf, however, 
rode on to Knareſborough, and: in excuſe” 
for re e Ur he never ſaw 


the gate. 


9 in the prime of life, and: 


poſſeſfed a peculiar archneſs of diſpoſition, 


with an uncommon flow of ſpirits, and an 
unparalleled contempt of danger; and, 


though his conduct was long marked by a 


variety of ſimilar tricks to the one above 
related, be afterwards brought to perfection 
ſeveral ſchemes doth of prone _ paternal 


| utilitp. 


When the Harrogate alen was over, 
Metcalf conſtantly remained a few days, and 
paſſed his evenings at one or other of the. 
different inns. At the Royal Oak, (now - 
the Granby): he attracted the notice 'of one 
of the landlady s daughters, and her con- 
ſtant / attention and kindneſs ſoon gave riſe | 
to a mutual affection. Knowing, however, 
that her mother would oppoſe their union, 
various ſucceſsful devices were employed tos 
a, their recipracal partiality and fre- 
2 quent 
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quent meetings. An event, 8 oc 
cur red which compelled Metcalf not only to 
quit the object of his attachment, but, lke- 
wiſe, that part of the country. 
A young woman,  fiſter to 4 couple of. 
oung men, with whom Metcalf affociated, 
ecame enamoured of him, and reſolved, * 
even at the expence of her virtue, to gain 
his attachment. Metcalf was no Jeſepb, 
and did not long delay to meet her * wil. 
ling love. The conſequenee of her im- 
prudenee was evident in a few months. She 
balpght Metcalf ta marry her; but ſhe 
having made the firſt advances, he did not 
feel his conſcience intereſted, and refuſed 
this compenſation. Her only reſource was 
to apply to the. pariſh, which Metcalf find- 
ing ſhe had Fg be, with ſome difficulty, 
obtained a meeting with Miſs Benſon, of 
the Royal Oak, mounted his horſe, pro- 
ceeded to Scar borough, from thence to. 
Whitby, and got on ee an- alum pe : 
bound for London. | 
Obtaining intelligence in Loden of {e- 
veral gentlemen who viſited Harrogate, be 
paid his ref] pects to them, and Colonel Lid- 
dell, then member for Berwick upon 
Tweed; 1228 him Fl hogs es: to his 
houſe. 


* 
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At the commencement of the Harroę ate 
ſeaſon, the Colonel prepared to attend it, 
and told Metcalf he might ride behind the 
coach; but this he refuſed, ſaying, be 
could walk as far every day, as he (the 
Colonel) would chuſe to travel. About 
an hour previous to the Colonel's ſetti 

off, which was om a Monday, Metcal 
ſtarted, and on the Saturday following they 
arrived at Wetherby; Metcalf was, how- 
ever, at the inn before the coach, as he 
bad been every ſtage from London, The 
Colonel wiſhed him to ſtop, here till Mon- 
day: this he refuſed, and fat off that night 
for Harrogate; from whence: he had been 
abſent ſeven months. 

Here he found the woman who had been 
the. cauſe of his journey comfortably ſitu- 
ated, and not inclined to trouble him; Miſs 
Benſon alſo received.-him affectionately. 

During his abfence, a young gentleman had 
paid his 9 to Miſs Benſon, and now 

urged his ſuit with ſuch ardour, that the 
banns were publiſhed; and the wedding. day 
appointed, much to Metcalf's diſappoint- 
ment, who conceived himſelf ſecure of her 
affection; and though he loved her tender- 
ly, his pride. prevented him from manifeſt- 
ing his FR + or e to hinder wy | 


match, * 
13 70 3 on : 
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On the day preceding that on which the 


| puptials were to be ſolemnized, 'Mercalf, 


riding paſt the Royal Oak, was accoſted 
'_  with—#® One wants to ſpeak with vou.“ 
Inſtantly he went towards the-ſtables of the 
| Oak, and there, to his jayful ſurprige, be 
found the object of his love, who had ſent 
her mother's ſervant to call him. Endea- 
vourigg to diſguiſe his feelings, be ſaid— 
& Well, laſs, thon's going to have amerry 
day to-morrow. Am I to be fiddler? She 
teplied “ Thou ſhalt never fiddle at my 
wedding. What's the watter ?” retort- 
ed Metcalf; * what have I done? - Mat- 
ters may not end as ſome people wiſh they 
mould, ſhe returned. What | ex- 
claimed Metcalf, 4%. hadſt thou rather have 
me? Canſt thou bear ſtarving?” — Yes, 
with thee J can,” was herreply.—* Give 
me thy hand, then, laſs, its all done.” An 
elopement was reſolved upon, which Met- 
calf, with the affiſtance of 2 frieng, effected 


that night, and ran in the morning they 


were united. _ 

Mirs. Benſon, much enraged at ber daugh- 
ter's conduct, refuſed to ſee her, or give 
her up her cloaths, until Mrs. Metealf be+ 
ing delivered of a daughter, a ſecond child, 
ſhe ſtood ſponſor to it, and preſented Met» 
calf with fifty an his f ſt child. 70 a 
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boy, and ſome very reſpectable perſons hav- 


ing acted as ſponſors to it, they prevailed 


on Mrs. Benſon: to * reconciled. with. . 15 


"Metcalf i ve; 1 Se) 


5 playing at Harrogate, and other aſſem- 
blies, 9 his family. During the 


ſeaſon at Harrogate, he ſet up a four · wheel 
chaiſe, and a one · horſe chair, for publick 
accommodation. When the inn-kerpers 
began to run chaiſes, he gave up this pro- 
fitable. ſcheme, and with it racing and hunt- 


ing. He then bought horſes, and went to 


the coaſt for fiſh, ir he took to Leeds 
and - Mancheſter. to fell; and ſuch was his 


indefatigability, that he would frequently 


walk two nights and day with little or no 


reſt. But the profits of this buſineſs being 
ſmall, and the fatigue conſiderable, he ſoon 


relinquiſhed it. 


At the ieee = the Ri Rt : 
in 1746, he gave up his ſituation as violin 


player a: Harrogate, and adopted the pro- 
feſſion of arms!!! Theſe are the particu- 
lars of this very fingular event. 


WILLIAu Trornton, Eſq. of Thorm« 


ville, having determined to raiſe: a com- 


pany at his own expence, aſked Metcalf, 


(whoſe-extraordinary diſpoſition was known, 
* 3 from his generally * Chriſt- 
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mas at that gentleman's md ne 


he had ſpirit to join the company about to 
be raiſed, and whether he knew of any 


ſpirited fellows likely to make good ſoldiers ; 


to which, replying in the affirmative, he was 


appointed aſſiſtant to a ſerjeant, and in two 
days he raiſed one hundred and forty men, 
out of whom the Captain drafted aden, 


the number of privates he wanted. 


With this company, among whom: was 


Metcalf, as muſician, , Captain Thornton 


zoined the army under General Wade. The 
firſt battle in which they were engaged 


twenty of the men, the lieutenant and en- 


fign, were taken priſoners; a fate Captain 
Thornton. very narrowiy eſcaped by the 
kindneſs of the woman in whole Gone: be 
had taken refuge. She artfully concealed 
him in a cloſet, and, after ſome days, al- 


| fiſted him to diſguiſe himſelf as a carpenter, 
and by this means he * in lafery 10 the 


Evogliſh onit-poſts. . 
Mlietcalf eſcaped: from the feld of Al! 


with ſafety, and knowing two of his maſter's 


horſes had been left at a houſe a little way 
trom the rown, he found his way there, * 


with an intent to ſecure them. As he was 


leading the firſt out of the ſtable, à Jew 
Rraggſers 0 _ the Hi oth _— een 
him, 
x. Ke 
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him, and infiſted on having the horſe, 
which he refuſing, they threatened: to hot 
him, and hearing them cock their pieces, | 
he aſked what they wanted: oo horſe, 


and on their ſaying it was for t 
he gave it them up, and they immediately 
rode off with it. Metcalf then brought out 


ir Prince, 


the other, and, zuſt as he was about to 


mount, Captain Thornton's coachman join- 


ed him. Metcalf inquired for his patron, 
but the coachman not having ſeen him, they 
concluded he had fallen, and refolved to at- 
tempt joining the army, which they effected; 


but could gain no intelligence of the Cap- 


tain. Here the coachman left him, and 
Metcalf aue with the a till he 
reached inburg W x 


Still a ln bis: inquiries 9 TE 


Captain Thornton, he determined on a 


— 


journey to Falkirk, the town near which the 


battle had been fonght: to this end he ap- 
plied to a Knareſborough man in Edinburgh, 


who was of the rebel party, telling him he 


wiſhed to be muſician to Prince Charles. 
This man told him they had a ſpy, an Iriſh- 


man, with whom he might travel, and pro- 


miſed to tecomniend them on their arrival 15 
Falkirk. 
Metcalf adopted this pak hank; on. 
— up to the Engl out ſentries, ” 
a „ ll 
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and his companion were ſtopped ; Metcalf 
inquired for the Captain, and told them the 
real cauſe of his journey; they endeavoured 
to perſuade him from the project, as it was 
at the riſque of his life, bathe perſiſting, 
they ſuffered him to paſs: he proceeded to 
Falkirk, and, on his arrival there, learned 
that the Captain had left it about four hours 
b %%T no ened EORTRS | 
On being queſtioned by ſome of the High- 
Janders at . alkirk, he ſaid he - rv my 
oyed to play by ſome Engliſh officers, aud 
Pike to Are as a — * to Prince 
Charles. But a perſon coming up, who' 
had known | Metcalf at Harrogate, ſaid, 
That fellow ought to be taken up, for be 
has ſomething more than common in his 
oceedings. . Metcalf was inſtantly taken 
into the guard -· room, where he was ſearched 
for letters or other papers, and thongh none 
were found he was locked up in a loft, with 
ſome other priſoners, for thres days, when 
he was brought before a court - martial and 
acquitted, with permiſſion to go to the 
Prince; but wanting to borrow. a clean ſhirt, 
he was aſked where his own were: he told 
them at Linlithgow, where he dared not go, 
on account of the Engliſh army. They told 
him he might go in ſafety with his Iriſn 
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companion; but Metcalf, deſirons of g 

to Edinburgh, and knowing bis fellow tra- 
veller would avoid the Engliſh ſentries, 
this arrangement was not às he wiſhed; 
Some contrivance was therefore neceſſury. 
He told the Iriſnman he had ten pounds at 
Edinburgh, the greateſt part of which 
ſhould be at his ſervice, if he joined the 
Prince. This inſtantly produced an agree- 
ment to proceed to Edinburgh, and the 
Iriſhman propoſed to croſs the country, but 
Metcalf ſaid he could paſs the Engliſh ſen- 
tries, by ing he was going or a n 
Thornton. 

They had not arogreded Ae ee miles, 
when they were met by an officer who knew 
Metcalf, and told him his Captain was at 
Edinburgh. They then paſſed the (ſentry; 
as Metcalf propo d, and arrived at Edin- 
burgb, where they parted, with the _— 
miſe of meeting the next evening. 

Metcalf, now in the fame city with: his: 
patron, ſoon found his way to him. The 
Captain expreſſed great pleaſure at ſeeing 
him again, ordered him à new drefs, and 
directed him to reſume his ſituation. Mets 
calf was always on the field during the dif- 
ferent engagements which afterwards oecur- 
po e the battle of Culloden re- 


turned 


. 
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turned home with Captain Thornton, in 


xhofe ſervice he continded till the Captain; 


being engaged in different purſuits, *wis 


2 


at 1” en er. with him. 575 SM TO e Bis 5 | 
his was about a yeur after his returm to 


_ Knareſborough ; he no, for a fhort time; 
attended Harrogate in his former capacity; 
but having, during his Scotch expedition; 
become acquainted with the various articles 
manufactured in that country, and judging 
that ſome of them might anſwer for Him to 


traffick with in England he $epaired in the 


ſpring to Scotland, and furniſhing bimſelf 


ith various cotton and worſted — 1 


particularh Aberdeen ſtockings, he retürne 
to England to difpoſe of them, Amongſt 
a thouſand articles he knew what Lach 
coſt him, by a particular mode of marking 


them. Ie allo dealt in horſes,; and en- 


aged deeply in the contraband trade until 
the ue | 


17514 when he commeneed a new . 
„„ aps Rho: Fi. 2 ©4/ 


? "$ + 
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7 He ſetups ſtige waggon between York 
and Knareſborough,” being the fieſt on tha 


road, and conducted it conſtantly himfelf; 
Twice a week in the ſummer and once in 


winter j and this buſineſs, with the "veces 


ſlonal convey ante of army baggage, eniploy« 
ed his attention until the. period of ks firſt 
E | cContract- 
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e for the making of ronds, which 
ſuiting bes better, he relinquiſhed Every 
her, purſuit. Rant 3 $145; * 
Ee: ho ſiydiod-medſurianent ſtared 
£ peculiar-to himſelf, 1 certain af the 
- — and length of any piece of timber, 
de was able to reduce its true contents 
0 feet and inches, and would bring the 
* 0 any: buildip 8 into garde or 
. e e 
The firſt piece of roadhnanade; misabout 
hogs. miles of that between Minſkip and 
Fearnſy. The materials were to be pro- 
eured from à gravel pit; he therefore pro- 
vided deal boards and erected: a temporary 
houſe at the pit, took a dozen horſes to the 
place, fixed racks and mangers, and hired a 
Houſe for his men at Winſkip. He oſten 
walked from Knareſborough in the morning 
with four or five ſtone of meat upon his 
ſhoulders, and joined his men by fix o'clock. 
Buy the means he tied; he compleated the 
road ſooner than was expected, to the 
entire Wists n _ warden and 
truſtees. 
S8on after * hs contratindforbuldingn 
brid gz at Boroughbride, which he completed, 
with conſiderable oredit'to-his abilities. In 
this men of making. roads, building and 


i X 8 repairing 


— 


— bro to one hundred —— 8 — 


times he bought a little wood ſtauding, and 
if he eould get the girth and height, das 
calculate the ſolid contents. 

In the ſummer of 1788 he loſt bis wife, 5 
in the fixty - firſt year of her age, aud the 


fortietk of their marriage, the ſruit of which _ 
was four children, all then ns, 2 _ 


buried i in Stockport church yard. 
In the treatment of his wife Metcalf qv 
4 the original difference in their cir- 


cumſtances, always indulging her to the | 


utmoſt his ability would allow; but ſhe 
had no with. oP ond his n of groti- 
fying. FE, 


In 2795 he diQared the occurretices of his 


life to a friend, who publiſned them under 


the title of „ Blind Jack of Knareſborough, 
or The Life of John Metcalf.” He was 


then ſeventy-eight years of age, and refided 


on a ſmall holding at Spofforth, near We- 
therby, with his daughter and een ent 
who a his hu... 


From this publication-the few en 
bets related are collected: they form but a 
ſmall portion of the many _extraordinary 


facts it contains, and with which we ſhould 


have been more free, were not the profits 


„ 


ure its hero ſome of the Sorforte neceſ- 
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ariſing from the ſale of the work intended to 
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JAMES BRINDLEY, the ec pro- 
jector of the preſent ſyſtem of Canal 
navigation, was born at Tunſted, in the 
pariſh of Wormhill, Derbyſhire, in 1716. 
HFis father was a ſmall freeholder, who diſſi- 
pated his property in company and field 
— EA Sa rw ws Ns bar. In 
conſequence young Brindley was left deſti- 
tute of even the common rudiments of edu- 
cation, and, till the age of ſeventeen; was ca- 
Tually employed in ruſtick labours; and at that 
period he bound himſelf apprentice toone Ben- 
net, a mill-wright, at Macclesfield, in Chefhire, 
where his mechanical genius preſently de- 
veloped itſelf. The maſter being frequently 
abſent, the apprentice was often left for 
weeks together to finiſh pieces of work, 
concerning which, he had received no in- 


ſtruction, and Bennet, on his return, was 
greatly aſtoniſhed to ſee improvements in 
various parts of mechaniſm of which, he had 
no previous conception. It was not long 
| befare the millers diſcovered Brindley's 
merits, and preferred him in the execution 
of their orders, to the maſter or any other 
_ workmen. At the expiration of his ſervi- 
tude Bennet, being grown into years, he 
took the management of the buſineſs upon 
himſelf, and, by his ſkill and induſtry, con- 
tributed to ſupport his od maſter and family 
in a comfortable manner. 

- . In. proceſs of time Brindley. ſet up as a 
mill-wright on his own account, and, by a 
number of new and ingenious contrivances, 
greatly improved that branch of mechanicks, 
and acquired a high reputation in the neigh» 
bourhopd. His fame extended to a wider 
circle; he was employed in 175 to erect a 
water engine at Clifton, in Lancaſhire, for 
the purpoſe of draining ſome coal mines. 
Here he gave an eſſay of his abilities in a 
Feind of work for which he was afterwards ſo 
much diſtinguiſhed, driving a tunnel under 
ground. through a rock nearly 600 yards in 
length, by which water was brought out of 
the Irwell, for the purpoſe. of turning a 
wheel, fixed [30 feet below the ſurface of 
the earth. Ds” be was: employed. to 


— 
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execute the langer wheels for a ſilk mill a 
Congleton; and another perſon, who was 


engaged to make other parts of the machi- 


nery, and to ſuperintend the whole, prov» 
ing incapable of completing the work, the 
buſineſs was entirely committed to Brindley, 


who not only executed the original plan in a 


maſterly manner, but made the addition of 
many curious and valuable improvements, 
as well in tlie conſtruction; of the engine 
itſelf, as in the method of making the 
wheels and pinions belonging to it. About 
this time, too, the mills for grinding flint 
in the Staffordſhire potteries received various 
uſeful improvements from his ingenuit. 
In the year 1756 he undertook to: erect a 
ſteam · engine, upon a new plan, at New- 
caſtle- under - Line; and he was for a time 
very intent upon a variety of contrivances 
for improving this uſeful piece of mecha- 
niſm; but from theſe deſigns he was, hap- 
2 for the publick, called away to take the 
ead in (what the event has proved to be) a 
national concern of capital importance, the 
projecting the ſyſtem of canal navigation. 
The Duke of Bridgewater, who had formed 
his deſign of carrying a canal from his coal 
works at Worſley to Mancheſter, was in- 
duced, by the reputation of Mr. Brindley, 
40 conſult him on the execution of it; and 
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kaving the ſagacity to perceive, and ſtrength  _. 
of mind to conſide in, the original and come 
manding abilities of this ſelf. taught genius, 
he committed to him the management of the 
» arduous undertaking. In the projecting of 
theſe works, Mr. Brindley, from the ver 
firſt, adopted thofe leading principles wich | 
he Crue adhered to, and in which he 
has been imitated by all ſucceeding artiſts. 
- Fo preſerve as much as poſſible the level 
of his canals, and to avoid the mixture and 
interference of all natural ſtreams, were ob- 
Fes at which he conſtantly aimed. To ac- 
eompliſn thefe no labour and expence was 
fared, and his genius ſeemed to delight ig = 
6#ercoming all obſtacles to them, by the di. 
covery of new and extraordinary con- 1 
%% ( FFF | 
_ - The moſt experienced engineers upon 
former ſyſtems were amazed and confounded 
ar his projects of aqueduct Ps over na- 
vigahlte wers, mounds acroſs deep vallies, = 
and ſubterranedus tunnels; nor could 1550 Mo 
delle ve in the practicabiliry of ſome of theſe 
ichemes till they ſaw them effected. In the 
execution, the ideas he followed were his 
own; and the minuteſt, as well as the 
greateſt, of the expedients he employed, 
bore the ſtamp of originality. Every man 
ol genius is an euthufiaſt, Mr, Brindley was 
ITS 1 : ; an 
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an enthuſiaſt in favour of the fi uperiourity of 
canal navigations above thoſe of rivers; and, 
this triumph of art over nature, led him to 
view with a ſort of contempt the winding 
ſtream, in which the lover of rural 1 

ſo much delights. This ſentiment be is 


ſaid to have expreſled in a ſtriking manner 


at an examination before a Committee of the 


' Houſe of Commons, when, on being aſked, 


after he had made ſome contemptuous re- 
marks relative to rivers, what he conceived 
they were created for, he knſwered, to 


feed navigable canals,” Adi ect rivalry with 


the navigation of the Irwell and Merſey was 
the bold enterprize of his firſt great canal; 
and ſince the ſueceſs of that deſign, it has 
become common all over the kingdom to 
ſee canals accompanying with inſulting! pa- 
rallel the courſe of navigable rivers. a 
After the ſucceſsſul execution of the Duke 
of Bridgewater's canal to Merſey, Mr. Brind- 
ley was employed. in- the revived defign of 
carrying 'a canal from that river to the 
Trent, through the counties of Cheſter”. 
and Stafford. This undertaking commenced | I 
in the year 1766, and from the great ideas 
it opened to the mind of its conductor, of a. 
ſcheme of inland navigation, which ſhould © 


connect all the internal parts of England 


with each * nod with the Principal ſea 
ports, | 
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ports, by means of branches from this man 


tem, he gave it the emphatical name of the 
Grand Trunk.“ In executing this he was 

called upon to employ all the reſources of 
his invention, on account of the inqquality 
and various nature of the ground to be eut 
through; in particular the hill of Hare- 
caſtle, which was only to be paſſed by a 
tunnell of great length, bore through ſtrata 
of different conſiſtency, and ſome of them 
mere quick-ſand, proved to be a moſt diffi- 
cult as well as expenſive obſtacle, whieh, 
however, he completely ſurmounted. While 
this was carrying on, a branch from the 


Grand Trunk to join the Severn, near Bewd- 


ley, was committed to his management, and 


was finiſhed in 1572. He alſo executed a 


canal from Droitwich tö the Severn; and 
he planned the Coventry canal, and for 
ſome time fuperintended its execution, but 
on account of ſome difference in opinion he 
refigned that office. The Cheſterfield canal 
was the laft undertaking of the kind which 
he conducted, but he only lived to finiſh - 
ſome miles of it. There was, however, 
ſcarcely any deſign of canal navigation ſet 
on foot in the kingdom, during the latter 
years of his lite, in which he was not con- 
ſulted, and the plan of which he did not 
either form, or reviſe and improve. _ 
R theſe 
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theſe 8 to enumerate; but AB. an 
inſtance of the vaſtneſs of his W it may 
be mentioned, that on planning a canal from 
Liverpool to join that of the Duke of R. 
Waters at Rimcorn, it was part of-his int 
tion to carry it by an aqueduct 5 
acroſs the Merſey at Runcorn- gap, a pl — 
where a tide, ſometimes riſing fourteen feet, 
ruſhes with great rapidity through a ſudden 
1 contraction of the channel. As a mechanick 
and engineer he was likewiſe conſulted on 
other occaſions; as with ref pect to the drain- 
ing of the lou lands. in different parts of 
ILincolnſhire and the Iſle of Ely. and to the 
cleanſing of the docks of Liverpool from 
mud. He pointed out a method which has 
Deen ſucceſsfully practiſed, of building fea 
| walls without mortar; and he was the au- 
tdour of a very ingenious improvement of a 
machine for drawing water out of mines, by | 
the contriyance of, a loſing and 2 gaining 85 
bucker. 
5 The intenſity K mh all higva- | 
rious and complicated employments required 
probably ſhortened his days, as the number of 
= undertakings, in ſome degree, impaired 
his 5 „He fell into a kind of chra- 
nic fever, which, after continuing, ſome 
years with little intermifſion, at length wore 
ent his frame and PL a period to his life, on 
Ow 


JaMts exivbiity. 2 


september 27, 1%, in the zöth year of 
ne. 82. "He vel Toon — — 45 


"Hr a} eh wp 6Þ 55 ee as: p 2640 as in 
| acquirements, Mr. Brindley was à mere pea- 
fant; unlettered and rude of ſpeech; it was 
eafier for him to deviſe means for executing 
7 deſign than to communicate his ideas con- 
cerning it to others. Formed by nature for 
the profeſſion he aſſumed, it was there alone 
ike! he was in Kis roper element; and ſo 
occupied was his mind with buſineſs, that 
he was incapable of relaxing in any of the 
common amuſements of life. As be had 
not the 3 of other men to aſſiſt him, 
whenever a point of difficulty in eontrivuance 
occurred "ie was his cuſtom to retire to his 
bed, where, in perfect ſolitude, he would 
ſye for one, two, or three days, pondering 
the matter in his mind, till the 5 2 71 5 
ex dient had preſented itſelf. $ 

'his is that true inſpiration which: 
nde almoſt exclufively arrogated to 
felves, but whieh men of original Fees — | 
every walk are aftuared by, when, from the 
operation of the mind — upon irſelf, 
without" intruſion of” Wee W ee, _ 


Ron A re- 
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an enthuſiaſt in favour of the ſuperiourity of 
canal navigations above thoſe of rivers; and 
this triumph of art over nature, led him to 
view with a ſort of contempt the winding 
ſtream, in which the lover of rural beauty 
ſo much delights. This ſentiment he is 
ſaid to have expreſſed in a ſtriking manner 
at an examination before a Committee of the 
Houſe of Commons, when, on being aſked, 


after he had made ſome contemptuous re- 


marks relative to rivers, . what he conceived. 
they were created for, he d to 
ect rivalry with _ 
the navigation of the Irwell and Merſey was 
the bold enterprize of his firſt great caual; 
and fince the ſucceſs of that deſign, it has 
become common all over the kingdom to 
ſee canals accompanying with inſulting pa- 


feed navigable canals.” Adi 


1 F 


rallel the courſe of navigable rivers. 


After the ſucceſsful'execution of the Duke 
of Bridgewater's canal to Merſey, Mr. Brind- 
ley was employed in the revived defign of 
carrying 'a canal from that river fo the 
_ Trent, through tlie counties of Cheſter” 
and Stafford. This undertaking commenced ' 
in the year 1766, and from the great ideas 
it opened to the mind of its conductor, of a. 
ſcheme of inland navigation, which ſhould. 
connect all the internal parts of England 
with each other, and with the principal ſea 


— 
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ports, by means of branches from this main 
tem, he gave it the emphatical name of the 
Grand Trunk.“ In executing this he was 
called upon to employ all the reſourees of 
his invention, on account of the inequality 
and various nature of the ground to be eut 
through; in particular the hill of Hare- 
caſtle, which was only to be paſſed by a 
tunnell of great length, bore through ſtrata 
of different conſiſtency, and ſome of them 
mere quick- ſand, proved to be a moſt diffſi-— 
cult as well as expenſive obſtacle, which, 
however, he completely ſurmounted. While 
this wus carrying on, a branch from the 
Grand Trunk to join the Severn, near Bewd- 


ley, was committed to his management, and 


was finiſhed in 1572. He alſo executed a 
canal from Droitwich to the Severn; and 
he planned the Coventry canal, and for 
Tome time ſuperintended its execution, but 
on account of ſome difference in opinion he 
reſigned that office. The Cheſterfield canal 
was the laſt undertaking of the kind which 
he conducted, but be only lived to finiſh. 


ſome miles of it. There was, however, 


ſcarcely any deſign of canal navigation ſet 
on foot in the kingdom, during the laiter 
years of his lite, in which he was not con- 
ſulted, and the plan of which he did not 
either form, or reviſe and improve. _ 
Wa ae theſe 
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| Jay Watrb Gr. . 
September 27, 17%, in the zöth year of 


his age. He died at Turnhurſf in Stafford- 


ſlüre, and was bur ied” at n hives wen 11 
the fame count: 


quirements, Mr. Brindley was à mere 


4 delign than to communicate his ideas con- 
cerning it to others. Formed by nature for 
the profeſſion he afſurned, it was there alone 
that he was in Ris proper element; and ſo 
occupied was his mind with buſineſs, hat 


he was incapable of relaxing in any of the 


common amuſements of life. As be had 
not the ideas of other men to aſſiſt him, 
whenever a point of difficulty in eontrivance 
occurred it was his cuſtom to retire to his 


bed,” Where, in perfect ſolitude, he would 


51 one, two, or three days, pondering 
dient had preſented itſelf. 


his is tat kus infpirarion which pets 


Mich almoſt exclufively arrogated to them- 


felves, but which men of original enius in 
every walk are actuated by, when, from the 


operation of the mind — upon irſelf, 


without intruſion of” ane . __ 


| Foe and' invent. F ol 


ef T6 appearance ing manners; as well as i 


fant, unlettered and rude of ſpeech; it — | 
eafier for him to deviſe means for executing 


matter in his mind, till the Ja, 42g = 
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As e retentive memory 
one of the eſſential qualities 8 Mee 


Brir Brindley: brought to, Wy mental. operations. : 
This enabled him to execute all the parts, 


of the maſt complex machine in due order, 
without _ helps of MOOR: or a need 
the whole-plan.in his oxi; Es, 

In his calculation of the powers of ma- 
chines, he followed a plan peculiar to him 
ſelf 3 but, indeed, the only one he could 


follow: without inſtru ion in the rules f 


art. He would work the: queſtion ſome. 


time in bis head, and theo ſet down the re- 


ſult in onde ens taking it up in this 


_ Gage, be would again proceed by a mental 
operation to another reſult, and — he 


would go on by ſtages till the whole was 


mark the ſeveral reſufts of his c ; 
But though, by the wonderful powers je 
native genius, he was thus enabled to get 
over his want of artificial method to 2 ver- 


tain degree, yet there; is no doubt, that 


when his 'concerns became extremely com- 
plieated, with accounts of various kinds to 


2 and calculations of all ſorts to form, 


could not avoid that perplexity- and em- 


bara ment, which a readineſy, in the pro- 
8 ceſſes 
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ceſſes carried on by pen and paper can 
_ alone obviate. His eſtimates of expence 
have generally proved wide of reality; and 


he ſeems to haue been better qualified to 
be the contriver than the manager of a great 
defign. His moral qualities were, however, 


highly reſpectable. He was far above envy 
and jealouſy, and freely cõmmunicated his 
improvements to perſons capable of re- 
ceiving and executing them; taking a li- 
beral ſatisfaction in forming a new genera» 


tion of engineers, able tõ proceed with the 


great plans, in the ſacceſs of which he was 
ſo deeply intereſted. His integrity and re- 


gard to the advantage of his employers were 


unimpeachable. In fine, the name of Brind- 
ley will ever keep a place among that ſmall 
number of mankind, who form æras in the 


art of- N to which they devote 


ſelves by à large and durable extenſian of 
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RIS TINA ries: ths ennghner' of the 
great Guſtavus Adolphus, king of 


el en, and Maria Eleonora, of Branden- 


bourg. She was born on the 18th of De- 
cember, 1626: during the Queen's preg- 


nancy, the aſtrologers, whoſe art was then 
much in faſhion, predicted that the child 


would be a ſon, who was deſtined to main- 
tain all the glory that his father had ac- 
quired. The prejudice which theſe predic- 


tions produced, joined to ſome falſe ap- 


ATANCES, at firſt deceived the women, and 
0. 1 | they 


— 


AJoldier's daughter, | | 
tomedd to it_betimes,” They fired, and the 
Child, ſo far fror Nees frighted, laughed, 
clapped her hands, and, in cen lan- 
a e, Cried, % More more, This na- 
-tural intrepidi 


Sa * 
he died 
„„ 
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ä CHRISTINA, QUEEN. OF SWEDEN. 243 
they deceived the king into an opinion that 
the child was a boy; but his fiiter Cathe- 
rine diſcovered and told him the truth, 
„ Let us fill be thankful; ta God,” faid 
Guſtavus; T truſt this girl will be as good 
as a boy: adding, with a ſmile, 4 ſhe muſt 
certainly be cleyer, for ſhe has deceived us 


all already... 


99 75 „„ P045 KA tn} als 1 9 - 
. . Guſtavus took great. pleaſure in carrying 
her about with him, When he went a jour- 
ney; and when ſhe was aboyt two years 


old, he took her to Calmar: the, governour 
had the precaution to aſk, whether be ſhould 


give his Majeſty, the uſual ſalute, by firing 
the cannon, fearing that the noiſe might 
poſſibly fright, the child. Tbe King hefi- 
rated a little at firſt, but, after a moment's 
pauſe, Fire, ſaid he, for the girl is a 
1 and ſhe ſhould be.accul- 


„jo her broken lan- 


ty. greatly pleaſed Guſtavus, 


* 


: 2 


and he afterwards cauſed her to be preſent 
At a review: perceiving the delight ſhe took 


in this military ſhow, he cried,” © Very 


— 


well; III warrant I'll take you where you 


: "99" b : B 


ſhall have enough of this diverſion.” But 


„ N . RELAY CRIES ETD RS =p Io 
tog ſoon, to keep his word; ang 
one c Aras 


\ 


ateorks . 


chriſtina ments, in her rende; that a 
was not permitted to learn the att of war 
under ſo great a maſter; ſhe regtetted, alſo, 
during her whole life, that ſhe never match- : 
ed at the head of an e nor fo —_ 
as ſaw a battle. | 

The tears which ſhe thed, eh: ke: get 
out for his German expedition, were regard. 
ed as a bad omen, and ſhe betrayed the hero 
"Himſelf into tears, by an a& of childiſh 
fimplicity, which was, however, characte- 
riſtick of "the childhood of Chriſtina, She 
topk leave of her father by a little compli- 
ment which had been made for her, anfl 
Which ſhe had learned by heart, When the 
repeated it, Guſtavus being ruminatigg and 
ahſtracted in thought, did not hear what ſhe 
ſaid; the child, not content with having ſaid 
her leſſon, and performed the taſk that had 
deen aſſigned her, pulled him by his fleeve 
do excite attention, and began. to repeat her 
little ſpeech again: at this, the father, barſt- 
ing into tears, caught her in his arms, and 
after preſſing her to his breaſt for ſome mi- 
Laer gave her to an attendant, without 
| ew an incident which put ſome of tie 
ſpectators in mind of the parting of Hector : 
with Aſtyanax. 
Tbe ſtates of Sweden being afſembled, 
after the dearh of On the marſhal . 
| t 
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4 diet propoſed the crowning of Chriſtina 
by virtue of a decree, which had declare 
the daughters of the poſterity of Charles 
the Ninth, the father of Guſtavus, capable 

of ſucceeding to the throne. A member of 
the. order of 1 e whoſe name was 
Larſſen, when heard this propoſal, cried 
out, „Who is this Chriſtina, ' this daughter 
of Guſtavus? let us ſee her ; let her be 
1 brqu ght out to us.“. 

The marſhal immediately went out, and 
returned with Chriſtina, whom he brought 
in his arms into the midſt of the aſſembly. 
'The-peaſant came up to her, and having 


conſidered her very attentively, cried out, 


0 Ves, this is ſhe herſelf; ſhe has the noſe, 
the eyes, and the ahead of. Guſtavus | 


Adalphus, and we will have her for our fo- 


vereign.” She was immediately ſeated upon 
the throne, and proclaimed Queen; and 
from this time ſhe ſhewed great pleafure in 
NR in her regal capacity. | 
uſſia, having ſent ambaſſadours ſoon after 
her acceſſion, to ratify its alliance with Swe- 
den, the people about Chriſtina were ap- 
prehenſive that the rude appearance of theſe 
ſtrangers, their great number, their long 
beards, their uncquth habits, their ſingu- 
lar addreſs, and the ferocity even of their 
gore would fright her; ; but ſhe, who 
"YE 3 8 had 
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had been delighted with the gere of 
War, was not likely to be terrified, by the 
miniſters of peace. She not only received 
them without the leaſt appearance of dif- 
eompoſure, but aſſumed an air of import- 
ance, and a look which ſeemed intended to 
ſtrike them with awe, and which was not 
without its effect, for it impreſſed them witn 
à ſenſe of her dignity, as the Aan of a 
hero and a prince. 2 
Chriſtina diſcovered, even in her 1 
what ſhe afterwards exprefſed in her Me- 
moirs, an invincible antipathy for the em- 
loyments and converſation of women; and 
me had the natural aukwardneſs of a man, 
with reſpect to all the little works which ge⸗ 
nerally fall to their ſhare. She was, on 
the contrary, fond of violent exerciſes, and 
ſich amuſements as conſiſt in Jus of 
ſtrength and activity; ſhe had alſo both 
ability and taſte for abſtracted ſpeculations, 
and amuſed herſelf with language and the 
ſciences, particularly that of legillature and 
government: ſhe derived her knowledge ".. 
ancient hiſtory from its ſource; and Polybius 
and Lon Arran were * favourite au? 
thours. LET 
While ſhe was "thus improving her in- 
fancy, by ſtudying the arts of peace, the 


generals Weimar, Banier, Torſteaſon, and. 
| | a. 


1 
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Wrangel, ſuſtained the glory of che Swelith - 

arms in the thirty years wars, Which ren. 
dered Germany at once deſolate and illufs 
Chriſtina . her 18th year, 
on the 18th of December, 1644, took the 
reins of government into her own hands, 
and was in every reſpect able to manage 
them. As ſhe was the ſovereign of a pow. 
_ erful kingdom, it is not Pong that moſt | 
all the princes in Europe afpired to her 


* 


bed: among others, were he Prince of 
Denmark, the Elector Palatine, the Elec“ 
tor of Brandenbourg, the King of Portu« 
gal, the King of Spain, the King of the 
Romans, Don John of Auſtria, Sigiſmund 
Rakocci, Count and General of Caſſovia? 
Ladiſlaus, King of Poland; John Caffimir, 
his brother, and Charles Guſtavus, Duke 
of Deux Ponts, of the Bavarian Palatinate 
family, ſon of her father the great Guſta- 
vus's ſiſter, and conſequently her firſt cou- 
ſin. To this nobleman, as well as to all his 
competitors, ſhe conſtantly refuſed her hand, 
but the cauſed him to be appointed her ſue- 
ceſſor by the ſtates. Political intereſts, dif- 
ference of religion, and contrariety of man- 
ners, furniſhed Chriſtina with preterices for 
rejecting all her ſnitors; but her true mo- 
tives were the love of independence, and am 
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Eneeling, an 


8 averſion which. ſhe had eons 
ceived, every in her infancy, for the yoke of 
marriage. Do not force me to.marry,” 


aid ſhe to the ſtates, ** for if I ſhould have 
a ſon, it is not more probable: that he mould | 


be an Auguſtus than a Nero.? 
An accident happened in the bins of 
har ; reign, which gave her a remarkable op- 


portunity of diſplaying the ene and 


equanimity of her mind. 


As ſhe was at the chapel of the caſtle at 
Stockholm, aſſiſting at divine ſervice with 


the principal lords of her cpurt, a poor 
 wretch, who was diſordered in his mind, 


came to the place with a deſign to aſſaſſinate 


her. This man, who was preceptor of t 


college, and in the full vigour of his age, 
choſe for the execution of his deſign, the 


moment in which the aſſembly was perform- 
ing what in the Swediſh church is called an 
a of recollect ion, a filent and ſeparate act 


of devotion, pu rformed by each individual, 
hiding the face with che hand- 


Taking this opportunity, he ruſhed through 
the crowd, and mounted a balluſtrade, =o | 


In which the Queen was upon her knees: 


the Baron Brahi, chief juſtice of Sweden, 
was alarmed, and cried out; and the guards 
croſſed their partiſans, to prevent his com- 


ing aner ;. but be Bruck them ns phage on 
8 ext one 


Be ceunsTIxA, Gen of swrpzx. 2 


one fi ade, leaped over the barrier; arid being 
then cloſe to the Queen; made a blow at her 
with a knife that he had concealed, withour 
a ſheath, in his ſleeve, - The Queeti avoid- 
ed the blow, and puſhed the captain of her 
guards, WhO inſtantly threw himſelf upon 
the aſſaſſin, and ſeized him by the hair: all 
f this happened in leſs than a moment of time. 
The man was known to beirhad; and ther- 
fore nobody ſuppoſed he had any accom- 
plices; they therefore contented themſelves 
with locking him up, and the Queen return- 
ed'to her devotion, without the leaſt emotion 
that could be perceived by the people, who - 
were much more frighted than bertel Bk 
One of the great affairs that employed 
Chriſtina, while ſhe' was upon the throne, 
was the peace of Weſtphalia. She had ſent 
two pfenipotentiaries do the congreſs; one 
was Oxenſtiern, whoſe father, the grand 
chancellor, had been juſtly honoured witng 
the entire confidence of the great Guſtä- 
vus; and who had governed Sweden with an 
authority almoſt abſolute during the mi- 
nority of Chriſtina, who foon began to be 
weary of his yoke, which was by no means 
eaſy or light; the other was Salvius, lord 
pftivy feal, who lone had the Queen's tone 
fidence,. and was led into the ſeeret purpoſes 
of her mind. He — on the peace 
al 
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unconquerable averſion which he had eons 
ceived, even in her infancy, for the yoke of 
marriage. Do not force me to.marry;” 
ſaid ſhe to the ſtates, * for if I ſhould have 
a ſon, it is not more ; probable that he ſhould 


be an Avguſtus than a Nero.. | 
An accident happened in the beginatag of 

er reign, which gave her a remarkable op- 

portunity of diſplaying the firengily and 


equanimity of her mind. 


As ſhe was at the chapel of the caſtle at 
Stockholm, aſſiſting at divine ſervice with 


the principal lords of her cpurt,”.a poor 
 wretch, who was diſordered -in his mind, 
came to the place with a defign to aſſaſſinate 
her. This man, who was preceptor of the 


college, and in the full vigour of his age, 
choſe for the execution of his deſign, - the 


| moment i in which the aſſembly was perform- 


ing what in the Swediſh church is called an 


ad of recollect ion, a ſilent and ſeparate. act- 


of devotion, 8 by each individual, 
hiding the fone with the hand. 


Taking this opportunity, he ruſhed 9 90 = 
the crowd, and mounted a balluſtrade,:with-. 


in which the Queen was upon her knees: 


the Baron Brahi, chief juſtice of Sweden, 
was alarmed, and cried out; and the guards 
croſſed their partiſans, to prevent his com- 


one 


/ 
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ne ſide, leaped over the barrier, arid being 


then cloſe to the Queen, made à blow at her 
with a knife that he had concealed, wirhout 
a ſheath, in his ſleeve. The Queen avoid- 


cd the blow, and puſhed the captain of her 


| [ag who inſtantly threw himſelf upon 
the aflaflin, and ſeized him by the hair: all 
this happened in leſs than a moment of time. 
The man was known to be mad, and'there- 
fore nobod) ſuppoſed he had any accem- 
plices; they therefore contented themſelves 
with locking him up, and the Queen return - 
ed to her devotion, without the leaſt emotion 
that could be perceived by the people, who 
were much more frighted than herſelf. 
One of the great affairs that employed 
Chriſtina, while ſhe was upon the throne, 
was the peace of Weſtphalia. She had ſent 
two pfenipotentiaries to the congreſs; one 
was Oxenſtiern, whoſe father, the gratid 
chancellor, had been juſtly honoured with 
the entire confidence of the great Guſth- 
vus, and who had governed Sweden with an 
authority almoſt abſolute during the mi- 
nority of Chriſtina, who ſoon began to be 
weary of his yoke, which was by no means 
eaſy or light; the other was Salvius, lord 
_ ptivy feal, who alone had the Qneen's con - 
fidence, and was led into the ſeeret purpoſe⸗ 
of her mind. He puſhed on the peace with 
1 N ns 5 
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all bis power, 6 to the Queen's te 
ſire; but Oxenſtiern, on 2 contrary, ,who 
| knew that peace would diminiſh the import- 
ance of bis family, threw a thouſand, diffi- 
.culties in the way: the peace, however, o 
much deſired, and ſo neceſſary, in which 
Jo many claſhing intereſts were reconciled, 
and ſo many claims aſcertained, was at Jaſt 
concluded in the month of October, 1648. 
The ſucceſs: of the Swediſh/ arms rendered 
Chriſtina the arbitreſs of this treaty, at leaſt 
.as to the affairs of Sweden, to —— this 
peace confirmed the poſſeſſion of many im- 
portant countries. Chriſtina, at the con- 
cluſion of this important affair, rewarded 
Salvius, by raiſing him to the rank af ſena- 
tor, a dignity which, till then, had always 
been the prerogative of birth, but wah 
Chriſtina thought the had a right 16 co! | 
upon merit. : 
No publick event, of i importance, 185 
1 — uring the reſt of Chriſtina's reign; 
for tbere were neither wars abroad, nor 
troubles at home: this quiet might be the 
effect of chance, but it might alſo be the 
effect of a good adminiſtration, and the 
great reputation of the Queen; and the love 
: = people had. for or; FOO to 594 . to 
this determination, | 5 45 
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Her reign was that of learning and 
nius; ſlie drew about her, wherever — 
was, all the diſtinguiſhed characters of her 
time; Grotius, Paſehal, Bochart, Deſcartes, 
Caſſendi, Saumaiſe, Naude, Voſſius, Heine 


fins, - Meibom, Seudery,, Menage, Lucas, + 


Holſtenitis,” Lambeoius, Bayle, Madam Da- 
cier, Filica?a, - and many others. The arts 
never fail to immortalize the prince who 


them, and almoſt all theſe illuſtri- 


ous perſons have celebrated Chriſtina, either 
letters or literary productions of 


in poems, 
forne" other kind, the greater part of which 


are now forgotten. They form, however, 
a getieral cry of praiſe; and a maſs of teſti- 
monials which may be cbnſidered as a ſolid 
baſis of reputation. Among the few of 
theſe pieces that are Mi} particularly re- 
membered,” is a Latin epigram, in which 


Bochart draws an ingenious parallel between 


Chriſtina and tie Queen of Sheba. 29415 5 


5 n Y N is . W [4 nk 5450 Pe 
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proached with want of taſte, in not 
por aſſigning the rank of all theſe. per- 

bs, whoſe metits, though acknowledged, 
were yet unequal, particularly for not hav- 
ing deen 3 ſenſible of the ſuperio- 
rity 
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tes, whom ſhe difgy 


| 1. De lected. The rapid fortune | 


which the, — Michon, known un- 
ver the name of Bourdelot, made by her 
countenance and liberal 1 ty;: was alſa a great 
ſeandal to literature. Me had no preten- 
ſions to learning; and, though ſprightly, 


was indecent: he . -brou 2 to caurt by 


the learned Saumaiſe, 2 or time 2 — 
literaty merit — — out of it, mak 

_ g::the. objeft. pf bis ridieule, and ex- 
2 ing 


to the pi and inconſt 


ſhewed. herſelf to be weak and inconſtant : 


when, at laſt, ſhe was compelled, by the 


publick indignation, to haniſh this uaAwors 


thy minion, ſhe diſtinguiſhed him by marks 


af the greateſt confidence, and heaped pre- 
ſents upon him with a moſt ſhame ful prodi · 
gality. Let he was: no ſoonet gone, than 


her regard, for him was at an end. Sh was, 


aſhamed of the favour me had th, 


.and, in a fhort time, thoug t f him only 


with hatred and contempt; 3 
did afterwards correſpond 
only to render him 


literature, which be had Jars tine pen . 
5, * in bak e e for ü va 


om Chriſtiua an — nag yp, 7 
her jex:z 
for even Chriſtina, with, rei 25 to this man, 
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le books ag appeared in Fran e where 
55 ag, nd N he | Fetirec 


Maia i 3 . Who EL by 36 


ampa adour in France, ſays, ja ber 1355 


moirs, that he ſpo ke of his Queen i in terms 
ſo paſſionate and I reſpe&tul, that every one 
concluded his attachment to her, to be more 
e ky tender than A mere ſenſe of duty 
produce. 


This +. 70994 fell ink diſgrace, betelit | 


* ſhewed an inclination to govern, while 


Faure ſeemed: to aim at nothing more 


than to amuſe, and concealed, under the 
_ unſuſpeRed, character of a droll, the real 
aſcendancy , which. he ee. over 


Queen 8 mind. bo: boa: * 
775 Scudery. having. obtained beni * 


dedicate his. Alaric. to her, ſhe was fo weak. 


24 


as to require him to ſtrike out of the poen 


| ſoine verſes,” in which he had 1 


the Count de Gardie, Who was then quite 


out of favour; and Scudery had the noble 
fortitude to reply, © that he would never de- 


MEN the altar upon which he had ſacrificed. 5 
: 2 : About 
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55 „„ wa nel of 


About this time an accident ha weren 
Chriſtina, which brought ber 


_y 


reater danger than that which hoy been 
Already related, Having given orders * 
Tome mips of war to be Bult at the p 
Stockholm, ſhe went to fee them, when ſhe 


heard they were finiſhed; and as ſhe was 
going on Gard of them, croſs A narrow 
ank, with Admiral Fleming; tis foot 
i ipping, he fel, and drew. the © neen Wirt 
him into the ſea, which in that Place was 
ar 90 feet deep. Anthony Steinberg, the 
ede firſt e err, it how Vim 
lf into the water, laid hold of her robe; 
and with ſich affiſtance as was given him, 
got the Queen on ſhore. During this acci- 
wo. her recollection and preſence of mind 
| as ſuch, that the moment her lips were 
955 water, ſhe cried out, Take care 
of the admiral. Wuten The us 25 out 
of the water, ſhe diſcovered no emotion ei- 
ther by her geſture or countenarice, and 
The dined the fame day in publick, where 
The gave 4 hutnourvus kceotite of her ad- 
Yenture. Sip 
But though at Git the was fond of the 
Power and Fplendour of royalty, yer 
— at length to feel that it em barraffet 


her; 3 and tlie lame wwe of DO 


een od QUEEN OB SWEDEN. 85g 


ae D had determined her 
aſe marriage, at la ſt made her, TR 


be 1 phat the, firk diſguſt, it grew. more 
and. more irkſome to her LE day, ſhe 
reſolved to. abdicate, and in 1652, Com- 
municated her reſolution to the ſenate. The 
ſenate. zealouſly remonſtrated agaiuſt it, and 
Was joined by the people, and even 
Charles Guſtavus himſelf, who was (9: ſuc- 
Seed her: ſhe. yielded to their importuni- 


ties, and cantinyed to ſacrifice her own 


Pleaſure to the will of the. publick, till the 
Fear 3654, and then ſhe. earring: her de- 
5 — — 1 
Pee by one af has letters to: M. 
2 the French ambaſſadour, in whom 
S great confidence, that ſhe had 
| meditated this > th wy more than eight 
years, and that ſhe had communicated it to 
him five years before it took place. 
The ceremony of her abdication was A 
mournful ſolemnity, a mixture of pomp 
and ſadneſs, in which ſcarce any eyes but 
her own were dry. She continued firm and 
compoſed through the whole, and as ſoon 
as it was over, prepared to remove into a 


4 more ere to d en than 


* 


2 
Con- 
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Concerning the merit of this action, ths 
world has always been divided in opinion; 
it has been condemned alike both by the ig> 
norant 'and the learned, the trifler and the 
Lage? it was admired, however,” by the 
great Conde. ' % How great was'the ma 
nimity of this princeſs, ſays he, + ho 
could ſo eaſily give up that for which the 
reſt of mankind are continually deftroyin! 
"each other, and which ſo many chroughorſ 
their Whole lives urſue, without atrain- 
ing!“ It appears By the works of St. Evre- 


mond, that the abdication of Chriſtina was 


"at that time the univerſal topick of —_ 
tion and debate in Frane. 

Chriſtina, - befides' abdicating . crown, 
abjured her religion; but this act was uni- 
verſally approved by one party, and cen- 
ſured by another; the Papiſts wtisphen, 
4nd the Proteſtants were offended. 
No prince, after 4 long impriſonm 
ever ſhewed' ſo much joy upon being re- 
ſtored to his kingdom, as Chriſtina did in 
quitting her's. When ſhe came to a little 


| brook, which ſeparates Sweden from Den- 


mark, ſlie got out of her carriage, and, 
leaping to the other ſide, ſhe eried out, in 
à tranfport of joy, At laſt Jam free, and 


out of Sweden, whither I hope L ſhall ne- 


Woo 


o % * 
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ver return.” She diſmiſſed her womens 
and laid by the habit of her ſex: I would 
become a man, ſaid ſhe; 5* yet I do not 
love men becauſe they are men, but becauſe 
ey an not womens 1 4 es 
She made her abjuration. at Bruſſels, 
where ſhe ſaw the great Conde, who, after 
his defection, made that city his aſylum, 
e Couſin,” ſaid ſhe, © who would have 
thought, ten years ago, that we ſhould 
have met at this diſtance from our coun- 
tries!“ But there happened another thing, 
leſs likely than their meeting, the great 
coldneſs with which, after they had been 
drawn towards each other by mutual admi- 
ration, they came together at laſt, when 
the interview which they had both ſo ar- 
dently deſired, took place. The Prince of 
Conde demanded to be received with the 
fame honours that had been ſhewed to the 
Archduke Leopold at his interview with the 
Queen; but this ſhe refuſed. The, Prince, 
therefare, determined to ſee her zncog. and, 
with that view, he got into. her apartment 
among the crowd: the Queen knew him 
the moment ſhe ſaw him, by a picture 
which had been given her, and Vas about 
to give him a reception ſuitable to his rank; 
but the Prince, ſeeing himſelf diſoovered, 
iaſtantly withdrew; and, perceiving that 
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the Queen followed to i him back, he 
turned about, and ſaid, Madam, all, or 
nothing;“ and immediately left the room. 
From this time, they never ſam each other, 
but by chance, with great coldneſs and 4 
mutual diſcontent with each o tler 
The inconſtancy of Chriſtina's | 
e from her going perpetually tro from 
ace to place; from Bruſſels ſhe went to 
ume; from Rome to France, and from 
France ſhe returned to Rome again; af. 
ter this, ſhe went to Sweden, where ſhe was 
not very well received; from Sweden ſhe 
went to Hamburg, where ſhe. continued a 
ear, and then went again to Rome; from 
ome ſhe returned to Hamburg, and again 
to Sweden, where ſhe was received ttill 
worſe than before; upon which ſhe went 
back to Hamburg, and from Hamburg 
again to Rome: ſhe intended another jour- 
ney to Sweden, but it did not take place, 
any more than an expedition to England, 
where Cromwell did not ſeem well diſ- 
poſed to receive her; and after many wan- 
derings, and many purpoſes of wandering 
Kin more, ſhe at laſt died at Rome. 
It muſt be acknowledged that her jour» 
nies" to Sweden had a motive of neceſſity, 
for her appointments were very ill paid, 
thongh the- ſtates my confirmed, Lale 
; 8 3: ter. | 
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after her abdication} but to other places 


me was led merely by a roving diſpoſition, 
and, what is more to her diſcredit, ſhe al- 
ways diſturbeg the quiet of every place ſhe _ 
came to, by exacting greater deference to 
her rank, as Queen, than ſhe had a right | 
to expect, by the total nonconformity to = | 
the cuſtoms of the place, and by continu- | 
ally exciting and Hoenig intrigues of 
ſtate. She was, indeed, always too buſy, 
even when ſhe was upon the throne, fer 
there was no event in Europe in which ſne 
was not. ambitious of acting a- principal 
%% ² OTA £9 rot 
2 PA the troubles in France, by the 
faction called the Fronde;' ſhe wrote with 
great eagerueſs to all the intereſted parties, 
officiouſly offering her mediation to recon= + 
eile their intereſts and calm. their paſſions, 
the ſecret ſprings of which it was impoſſi- 
ble ſhe ſhould know: this was firſt thought 
dangerous, and afterwards ridiculous be- 
haviour. . F %VVVô* ts ered 2 
During her reſidence in France, ſhe gave 
univerſal diſguſt, not only by violating all 
the cuſtoms of the country, but by prac- 
. tifing others directly oppoſite; ſhe treated 
the ladies of the court with the greateſt 
rudeneſs and contempt: when they came to 
embrace her, ſhe being in a man's habit, 
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_ cried out, _— 


women have to kiſs me! Is 1 becnaſe | 
look like a man?? 
But though ſhe cidieuled the manners of 


the French court, ſhe was very ſolicitous 


to enter into its intrigues. Louis XIV, 
then very young, was enamoured of Ma- 
demoiſelle de Mancini, niece to — 4 
Mazarine ; Chriſtina flattered their 

and offered her ſervice. © I wou Fax 
be your confidante,” ſaid the; * 11 vou 
love, you muſt marry.” “ 

The murder of Monaldeſchi i is, to this 
hour, an inſerutable myſtery: many par» . 
ticulars have been related from the Trini- 
tarian friar of Fontainbleau, who confeſſed 
him in the ery des Cerfs, and who 
ſaw him aſſaffinated; but they do not re- 
move the veil. Whatever was Monalde - 


ſehi's crime, whatever were the rights of 


Chriſtina, and however ſpecious the pre- 
tences by which flattery and cunning in- 
fluenced the ſupine, or corrupt juriſoonſulte 
ta juſtify it, the fact was, without abt. 
moſt flagitiouſly wicked. 

It — however, of a piece with the ex- 


preſſ ns conſtantly uſed by Chriſtina, in 
letters, with reſpect to thoſe with whom 


me was offended, for ſhe ſcarce ever figni+ 
hed * diſplealure without unn 
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Re of che öffetder - 4 IE you” fail i in 
your duty,“ ſaid ſhe to her ſecretary (whoint 
the fent to Stockholm, after her 35 tion) 
not all the power: of the King of Sweden {1 
ſhall ſave your Kfe; tho g vou d thould take 
N in his arms. ?. St 7 
"To the affair of the Franchiſes} the pres 
tended rights of which ſhe aſſerted with 
t haughtineſs, ſhe wrote thus to the 
s officers: „ Take my word; that 
thoſe whom you have tondemned to die, 
hall, if it pleaſe God, live” ſome time | 
longer; and if it happens that they die a - i 
* violent death, be aſſored that 15 ſhall not = 
die alone.” ll SIR MS - 
A muſician hinkdy.< iitfed her rede for 
that of the Duke of Savoy, the was ſo 
tranſported with rage as to diſgrace herſelf 
by theſe words, in a letter written with her 
own hand; „ He lives only for me; and 
1 5 does not ſing for me, he ſhall not ſing 
for any body. It is his duty to live 
32 5 my ſervice; 1 if he Ses nor, he 
| ſorely repent” (a 
ker le was alſo threatened very ſeverely, 
for nt faid that the letter which Chri- i 
tina wrote, upon the revocation of tze JW 
edit of Nantes, was a remain of Proteſ- Ji 
tantiſm; but he made his Peace, by apy 
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phe ſhe. appears to have been 
an uncommon mixture of. faults and great 
ualities, which, however it might excite 
e by no means amia» 
E . 
ing; ſhe was indefatigable upon the t | 
great in private life, firm is. misfortunes, 
impatient of contradiction ; and, except in 
the loye of letters, inconſtant in her incli- 
nations. The moſt remarkable inſtance of 
this fickleneſs is, that, after ſhe had abdi- 
cated the crown of Sweden, ſhe intrigued for 
that of Poland, . She was, in every action 
pf wet violent and ardent in the high- 
e; impetuous in her defires, dread- 
41 in Jo reſentment, and fickle in her eon · 
duct. She ſays of herſelf, that ſhe was 
miſtruſtful, ambitions, paſſionate, haughty, 
impatient, contemptuous, ſatirical, incre- 
dulous, undevout, of an ardent and vio- 
lent _ temper, - and extremely amorous: a 
_ diſpoſition, however, to which, if ſhe may 
be believed, her pride and her virtue were 
always ſuperiour. In general, her failings. 
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ancient family, was born 
Ut — in in rente, 1 
The fports of his childhood diſtinguiſhed 
a warhke genius; his greateſt pleafure was 
in the claſhing of arms, ſound of trumpets, 
or neighitig of horſes, He followed, with 
the utmoſt ardour, parties of racing; wreſt- 
ling, = other exerciſes my to 
ive him ur, dexterity, and courage, 
OE he age ale he obtained leave of 


father to ferve 4 Cat under the 


IG 


Bu Berton Ge. Grillo, deswended 
in the year 1541. 
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duke de Guiſe, and for that purpoſe repair- 
eld to Paris, where his birth, vivacity, grace- 
ful perſon, and ardour for glory, 138 


bim the beſt reception, and higheſt diſtine- 
tions. In quality of volunteer he attended 
the duke de Guiſe, at the ſiege of Calais; 

and was the firſt, who mounted the breach 


made in the important fort of Riſoan 


The officer who commanded in Riſban, 
no ſooner diſcovered Grillon upon the 
breach, than . aſtoniſhed at fo daring an at- 
tempt, andto-puniſh him for ſuch ap exceſs 
of raſhneſs, he attempted to throw. him into 
the moat; but the chevalier de Grillon, be- 
ing aware of his intention, attacked, diſj- 
armed, and threw. him down firſt; and, 


without conſidering whether he was ſup- 


ported, he forced his way into the fort, put 
all be met to the word, with fo intrepid a 
oourage, that alone and unaſſiſted he ſuſtain · 
ed the. united efforts of the beſieged, till he 
was joined by thoſe that followed bim. 
To the P roweſs of this hero. our hiſtorian 
attributes the conqueſt of Calais; from this 


moment he was conkigered as one of the 
greateſt warriours of the age, and pitched 


upon by the duke for the execution of the 


moſt arduous enterprizes. At. Guines, he 
+xeaped freſh laurels, and had the honour, of 


emen the,runeprey of; that, ware: 
DE. 850% 
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Soon after he was introduced to Heny l. 
dy the duke de Guiſe, with theſe words, 
Tbis gentleman- has no other fortu ex- 
cept his birth and his ſword; but I have a 


ſtrong preſage, that he will one day become 


formidable to the enemies of your majeſty.?” 
Henry received him graciouſly, gave him a 
benefice, and appointeq him captain of five 
hundred men, in a regiment of ſix thou- 
Jand, commanded by the baron Deſaudret. 


This poſt he ſoon quitted from diſlike to 


the character of his colonel, and an eager 
deſire to mix in /bufier ſcenes; By his 
means the duke de Guiſe ſappreſſed that 
dangerous conſpiracy of d' Amboiſe, form- 


ed the lives of the Guiſes; the liberty of 
the king, and the extinction * the ne 
| TONE ; is 

We next find him meefercaing wonder at 
the ſiege of Rouen, where he ſerved as a 


volunteer, and then attaching himſelf with 


inflexible loyalty to the intereſt of his king, 
Francis II. againſt the prince of Condé, for 


whom he had the higheſt perſonal-eſteem 
and friendſhip. At the. battle of Dreux, 
fonght between that prince, as general of 
the Hugnenots, and the conſtable, who 
commanded: the kings army, Grillon was 


e inſtrumental in the defeat and cap- 
A a tivity 


ed by the prince of Condé, which threaten- 


aug the former. Obſervi | 
| of the — —— wah 
not ſupported, he inſtantly aſſembled a body 
of edfubteers, attacked them with ſo much 
fary in flank that he put them in diſorder, 
and changed the fortune of the day; a 
| on hr which he purchaſed at the price of his 
- ving received two wounds. A 
— — he was wounded in the bloody 
action of St. Denis. Immediately after 
Which battle the duke of Anjou ſent Grillon, 
the count de Briſac, and the viſcouſt Pom- 
padour, to take poſſeſſion of Mueidan. It 
was taken, and Grillon, though wounded, 
| had all the glory of that action; his two 
aſſociates being both killed in the * roars 4 
of the engagement. On this occafion it 
was that Charles IX. raiſed him erm | 
| of colonel of horſe. | 
- Grillon next diſtinguiſhed himfelf at the | 
Gope of Poitiers, where he appeared at the 
head of every ſally made by the garrifon. 
— ſpeaks in raptures of his con- 
wa, — informs! us of Moncatour, 


fity. = 
. A 2 ſoldier, believing that i | Kim 
heſhould. — one wr the Ou ſo pports 


revenge 


344.2 rene 26 


revenge the death of fo many Caleiniſte to 
whom the arm of this great warriour had 
been fatal: the ſoldier concealed himſelf in 
2 — whence he could put his defign 
exerution, knowing that Grillon, when 
he returned from the: purſuit of the fugi- 
tives, muſt. paſs tha. way : the ſoldier fired, 
but only wounded him in the arm; Gril 
ineenſed at this treachery, ran and ſeize 
che aſſaſſin; but at the inftant his ſword was 
Aifted up, the ſoldiet fell at his feet, and 
aſked his life: “ Thank my religion,“ rey 


plied Grillon, and bluſn that it is not 


| thine : go, 1 grant thee thy life; and. could 
there be any reliance on the wordof one 
bo can be a rebel to his king pr gr 
_ Gaithlefs. 10 religion, I woul - 
Promiſe never again to draw a Pans RY in 
the ſervice of thy lawful fdvereign.” The 
Joldier, gg —— and penetrated at this 
Inftance of 3 vowed to be 
no longer 9 the number of rebels, 4 
return to 1 8 4 / 12 
A the fie St. nge 
Rormed the — and carried gel, he 
ford in hand at the ond, of his own 
troops, unſu pported by the reſt of the 
army. In this ſervice he received a wound, 
which gave Charles IX. great uneafineſs, 
5 8 1 "00m thought 11 Dung We 
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17 ems, he was honoured: with a viſit 
from the king; who giving him his hand, 
faid, „ Your valour, zeal for my ſervice, 
and the ſucceſs which has followed your 
exploits, are above praiſe; then embracing 
him, he added at taking leave, 697.99 4 
brave Grillon,” a name he a with; 15 
Juſteſt title preſerved. | 

After the recovery of his wounds: it was. 
that Grillon viſited Italy, Malta, and com- 
bated: with 7 zeal the timid. ſpecious 
arguments of thoſe powers who refuſed to 
accede to the chriſtian leagne againſt the in- 
fidels. We are told, that he was the _ 
inſtrument of the confedera formed about 
this time, in conſequnce of which the fa- 
Tous hattle of Lepanta was fought, What 
mare our hero had in this memorable. vic- 
| tory, we are informed in theſe words: 
Don John of Auſtria, when he review- 
d his forces, had diſcovered: ſome armed 
veſſels; but they appeared to be in ſo de- 
fenceleſs a condition, that he thought it 
would be impoſſible to make uſe of them; 
and being informed that no officer choſe to 
accept the command of them, he gave or- 
ders that they ſhould be kept at a diſtance; 
apprehending they would rather be an in- 
cumbrance than of any ſervice to the fleet. 
en, A * — of. the galleys of 
Malta, 


BY 
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Malta, accuſtomed to give orders for vice 
tory, ſeized with eagerneſs an opportunity 
fo agreeable to his bravery; affured of his 
own heart, and relying on his good fortune, | 1 
he heſitated not a moment to afk Don John's 15 
permiſſion to command thoſe veſſels; and us 
' promiſed 2 _ either death or 
victory. s propofal, from any other 
beſides Grillon, ir have been rejefted g ; 
as rath ; but his great courage, and reſources  _ 
in extremity, joined to the air and confi- 
dence of a hero aſſured of ſuccefs, iſo 
charmed e and all the generals, 
= he obtained what he ſo ardently wiſhed 
Jor, 0 : | f 5 
The Turks, who ſaw theſe boats ſo ill 
provided with ſoldiers, approached. with the 
utmoſt diſdain, believing that nothing was 
Jo eaſy as to ſeize them. They paid dear 
for this attempt; and were convinced that 
victory was not ſo certain as they had flat- 
tered themſelves. Never hero fought with 
more reſolution and calmneſs than Grillon. 
Tha moſt daring were ſeized with terror; 
wherever he engaged, Turks fell in heaps 
around him: his followers, animated by his 
example, imitate him; attack, and con- 
Livy The barbarians, ſeeing the number of 
men in theſe victorious barks did not leflen, 
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and that their fury and ardour for victory 
- were ſtill the ſame, cried out, That heaven 
certainly ſupplied this hero with Chriſtans,. 
or they muſt arife out of the waves, to 
fight under him. All their eyes were fixed 
on him; a cloud of arrows covered him; 
he received one, which pierced his arm; he 
drew it out, and, exaſperated at the wound, 
made redoubled efforts, filling the veſſels he 
attacked with ſlaughtered Turks. This bra- 
very had few examples. The generals of 
the Ottoman fleet could ſcarce believe their 
enemy was mortal; and thoſe of the. Chriſ- 
tian navy beheld, with the utmoſt admira · 
= and aſtoniſhment, this prodigy of va- 
N | 
„The glory of this action impelled thoke 250 
- who were witneſſes of it, to the generous 
reſolution of devoting their lives to their 
religion and country; the combat became: 
general; the bravery of the Chriſtians made 
theſe barbarians feel, that valour can ſupply | 
the place of numbers. A thouſand - times; 
Grillon dared death by plunging himſelf 
into the midſt of danger, or in aſſiſting and 
reſcuing thoſe who wanted his aid. | 
The corſairs of Algiers and Fripoli, ſes- 
ing victory declare in favour of the league, 
reſolved to ſeize the Malteſe galleys, that 


they 1 2 ume to ee the © glory 


/ 
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of this important prize: ſucceſs at firſt fa - 
voured their attempt; they ſurrounded the 

galleys, and were juſt upon the point of 
taking them, which Grillon pereiving, he 
immediately came up, and compelled the 
enemy to defend themſelves: they fought 
the more reſolutely, as they were cager to 
obtain ſuch a prize; but all their efforts 
ſerved only to render the glory of their con- 
querour ſtill more confpicuous. 
$ He was choſen as the moſt Vorchynt to 
carry the news to the pontiff, which office 
he accepted, notwithſtanding a wonnd he 
received in the arm, and was received by — 
his holineis with very uncommon marks of - - 
diſtinction.“ | 
© His fame roſe ſo high, that it excited the 
Jealoaſy and emulation of all the young 
contemporary warriours: among thele' was 
Buſfi d' Amboiſe, a man greatly eſteemed at 
the court of France for his valour, but ſo 
anſolent and preſumptuous, as rendered all 
intimacy with him dangerous. Buſh, piqued 
at the tuperiour reputation of Grillon, de- 
termined to fight him. Grillon was not 
teſs jealous of his honour: they acciden- 
tally met in the Rue St. Honore, and Buſſi 
ad with a haughty air, What is it o' clock? 
The hour of thy death, replied Grilloß, 
3 poring his band upon his ſword. A fierce i 
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combat began; courage and dexterity were 
employed with equal advantage on both 
' fides;. but they were parted by ſome lords 
of the court. Our authour, inconfiſtently '- 
enough, gives the advantage to Grillon, ' 
though no circumſtance in the relation of | 
the combat ſeems to ſhew the ſuperiourity on 
either ſide; but to be a hero, he muſt be 
made conqueror on every occaſion. Fhis 
rencounter produced an animoſity, which 
muſt have terminated in blood, had not the 
greatneſs of Grillon's mind gained a more 
ee victory than ever his arm could. 
Both the warriours had accompanied the duke 
of Anjou to Poland, on his election to that 
crown: eee, through Germany, Buſſi 
quarrelled with ſome Saxon officers, ſeverall 


of whom he put to death or wounded in- 
his cups; upon which he was tried and 
condemned to die by the laws of the coun- 
2 try. | 2 i . ye | 
Grillon being informed of Buſſi's danger, 
at that inſtant forgot that they were enemies, 
and in Buſſi beheld a man whoſe braver) + 
did honour to the French, and one wo 
owed him ſatisfaction for the contemptuovis 
look he gave him in the king's chamber. 
He reflected on the diſgrace it would be to 
the French nobility for ſuch a man as Briffi 
to periſh with fo much iguomin /: that it was 
SY. WO =» Oo in „„ 
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att znfult ion! the king of Poland to SPE 7 


to ſuch extremity with one who had the 


E by theſe reaſons, Grillon ſolicited, 
pe 'riuaded, ſearched for friends, who ſecend- 
ed. him, and at length obtained Buffi's li- 


. 


ils not recovered from the aſtoniſhment © 
which had ſeized him, when he faw a gen- 
tie man enter his chamber, who told. him, 
thrat Grillon deſired to fight him: and that 
he: had no other intention in the ſervice he 
hzid done him; for which he owed him no 
 acfcnowledgments. 


Buſſi, who could 455 for that his neun "3 


* old be imputed to want of courage, an- 
ſw ered the gentleman, that he fhould be 
bilamed by all men of honour, and fix an 


_ eternal ſtain upon his character, if he was 


to draw his ſword againſt a man who had 


juſt ſaved his life; and immediately mount- 


ing his horſe, went to Grillon. After leav- 
Ag his fword in his faddle, he approached 
tim with an air of franknefs and eſteem; 
ſaying, to you I owe a life, which, as a- 
E f of my gratitude, I here proteſt ſhall - 
ſacrificed for your ſervice. 
had laid theſe words, he advanced to 1 8 
| * | 75 ace 


* 


our to be ranked among his attendants. 


Buff, confounded at Grihon 5 generoſity, I 


When he 
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| * rejected his offer, and declared that 


had no other motive in preſerving his 
life, than to deliver him from a death un 
worthy of a man of honour, whoſe error 
had only been occaſioned by wine, and il 


order to deprive him of that life in a com - 


bat, which he required of him to put ti> 
hazard, as a proof of his gratitudde. 

Buſſi, amazed, confuſed, and Aiſtreffel a 
at Grillon's reſolution, ſtood a moment 
filent, penſive, and motionleſs; at laſt, ra 
covering himſelf, he aſked Grillon witl 1 
warmth, if he had only ſaved: his life, that 


he might expoſe him to the world as u 


monſter of ingratitude, unworthy his g- 
neroſity; that he, Buſſi, ſhould purchalla 
too dearly the ſervice he had done him 

wereihe to be compelled to draw his ſword 
againſt his benefaGtor ; that he ſhould not: 
think his honour ſtained, was he even 


| tamely to bear an wi from him without 


Tevenging it. 

Theſe words, uttered with the bir ad 
tone of a man penetrated with the 
anguiſh and gratitude, diſarmed Grillen | 
who made no other anſwer, than giving hin 
his hand, which Buſh, with tears in his eyes, 
m—_ prefied ; thus theſe two great men 

| embraced, ' 


, 


oe 3 of which Grillou "you 


many proofs. 
— this glorious ation, he releaſed 
by his valour another attendant of the 
duke's out of priſon. The exploits he per- 
formed at the fiege of Rochelle were proofs 


of undaunted courage; but they ſavour ſo 
much of raſhneſs, that we cannot rank 
them among the actions of a hero, efpeci- 


ally as many of them were unneceffary, 
and done out of pure oſtentation. What 
redounds more to his reputation than alf 
theſe romantick acts of ee e is the fob 
— anecdote: - 
Alter the dreadful maſſacre at Paris, the 
of Conde, who was made priſoner 
on that occaſion, contrived his eſcape by 
rneans of three diſcontented courtiers, gf 


vaques, Lavardin, and Roquelaure. No 


fooner had he taken flight, than Fervaques 


gave the king information, that Roquelaure 
and Lavardin had agreed to follow him, 


and take ipoſſeffion of {ome towns. Ferva- 
ques was ſuſpected to have delayed giving 

this intelligence, till he was aſſured they 
were out of reach. The ſuſpicion was in- 


timated by his enemies to Henry, who, in 


his wrath, declared that his head ſhould an- 


ſwer for his treachery ; adding, that ho- 
ever 
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ever gave bs to the traitor mould Gone 
"his fate. OE HS 2 0671 4 | 

Grillon ſaw the Lins fury without < 
prize; but, knowing him capable of de- 
ſtroying an innocent man, he trembled 
with horrour when he heard him vow the 
death of Fervaques, a man of quality, and 
an officer of acknowledged. bravery: pre- 
judiced in his favour, he could not believe 
him capable of ſo mean an artiſice; hut 
even ſuppoſing him guilty, he did not think 
his crime deſerved an ignominious #eath z 
to ſecure bis perſon, and make him pri- 
ſoner, was all the puniſhment. ;thati he 
thought his crime merited. But that mo- 
deration which can calmly proportion the 
puniſhment to the crime, was unknown to 
Henry III. of a diſpoſition which inclined 
him always to extremes; his frenay leiden 
knew any bounds. 

Grillon, agitated by a thouſand differert 
 refletions, was equally alarmed at the vio- 
lent reſolution of the king, and the immi- 
nent danger to which Fervaques was ex- 
poſed: diſtinguiſhed for a magnanimity which 
made him incapable of fear, he reſolved to 
ſave him; and deſpiſing the danger of a 
discovery, the exceſſive delicacy of his 
friendſhip perſuaded. him that he ought to 
run all hazards to preieese ne life of a man ; 


an injuſtice which would render him ſtill 
more odious to his ſubjects. He went to 


him, and, ſaid, My dear Fervaques, the 


king, who is perſuaded that you have fa- 
voured the eſcape of Roquelaure and Lavar- 
din, under pretence of giving. them up to 
his vengeance, has avowed your death: I do 
not alk you to confeſs whether his ſuſpicions 


are juſt 3 to juſtify myſelf for the ſtep I am 


going to take, I am willing to believe you 
innocent: Wirtes and ſave your: we 
from the king's rage. 


Ho ſenſible am I, replied Fefvagu@s,: of 


this heroick proof of your friendſhip ::1 am 
refolyed to fly, not from a ſenſe of guilt, 


but, to eſcape- the fury of a king, who _ 


little merits the fidelity of his ſubjects, or 
the generous and inviolable attachment of 
the brave Grillon. Fervaques inſtantly fled; 
| ad joined the King of Navarre. 
Henry was extremely incenſed when be 

hoard of Fervaques's eſcape; for he was 
ſome moments uncertain on which of thoſe 
who had heard him vow Fervaques's death, 
to fix his ſuſpicions; but at length they fell 
upon. Gxillon. His efteem for him, while 
it made him wiſn him innen adgled 
n rer es > WH 

inch oldie?” nee e Henry 


— 
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et bondur, and, hiader the king from doing 
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and . me no other 


- Henry was 
emotipns, — Grillen ap 
him: Fervaques (ſaid he to him, with. 4 
look ef 


dent os. 
— before 


rag) has eſcaped my vengeance, 


of executing it, 


but upon him who has been the inſtrument 


of his eſcape. 


Do 


you know who the mati 


is? Yes, fire, replied Grillon. Well then; 


laid the king with warmth, name him. 
I will never be the accuſer of any beſides = 
myſelf, anſwered Grillon; but the fear of 


yes, fire, fee before you the man you ought 
to puniſh; one who would have confidered 
himſelf as the aſſaſſin of Fervaques, had he 
_ Concealed from him a ſecret on which his 
life depended : mine is at your diſpoſal; 


the innocent to your majeſty's re- 
ſentment, obliges me to give up the guilty : 


bat it is leſs dear to me than the honour of 


ſaving a ſubject (p 
crime laid 8 his 


ſervice. 


s Henry 


IH. refulvirig upon 


bly innocent of the 
rge) whoſe blood may 
be one day uſefully hed in your nes 


the death of the 


duke of Guiſe, pitched upon Grillon to ac- 

liſh this hazardous enterprize. He 
called the chevalier to his cabinet, aud 
zuiificd his deſign, by recalling to view: the 
duke's whole conduct, his ſtrict connections 


with the 


duke of of Savoy, the terrible day of 


the 


5 — Ai a - wells. A. 1 


Vatan BERTOV, _ 
the barricades, the ſad alternative this ambi- 

_ tious man had reduced him to, of conde- 

ſcending to a ſhameful - and — 

flight, of abandoning his crown and li 

to the power of a rebellious ſubject, 

_ erimival views dad even to the os. 

Can there be 2 crime more worthy of death? 


continued the king. Are not you of opinion. 


that the duke de Guiſe deſerves it? I am, 
ſire, replied: Grillon. It is well, returned 
Henry: it is your hand I have choſen to give 
jt him. I fly, fire, anſwerred Grillon; and 
majeſty may be aſſured that my ſword 
Wall pierce his 9 though the ſame 
moment that gives him deagh were likewiſe 
to be my laſt. 
2 ft: . 8 ha: had, c be thee words, 
which he pronounced with the livelineſs and 
fire that accompanied all he ſaid and did, he 
flew to the door; but the king cried out, 
Stop, and hear what I have to ſay; It is 
not my intention that you- ſhould fight -with 
the duke de Guiſe; I ill not riſk the life 
of a man ſo ſincerely attached, and of fa 
much uſe to me as you are. The title of 
chief of the league alone renders the duke 
guilty of high treaſon. Well, ſire, replied 
Grillon, let him be pronounced worthy of 
death and — bj — 71 
n ou not ſenſible what a ri 
. 
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ſhall run, and what freſh” troubles T may 
involve my kingdom in, if 1 command him 
to be ſeized? It is impoſſible for me to 
Puniſh, in a legal manner, this enemy, Who 
is become more powerful in this ſtate than 
myſelf; he muſt fall by ſome unforeſeen 


1-6 ſtroke ; and it is from you that I expect this 


important ſervice, which I promiſe you to 
Tecompenſe by the ſtaff of conſtable 'of 
France, which I ſhall ſee in your hands, 
without fearing you will ever make an al 
ule of the unlimited power it confers, # * 
At theſe words Grillon was ſtruck | FO 
with. grief and aſtoniſhment ; but at length, 
recovering his ſpeech, he aid, The proof 


which your majeſty has given me that my 


conduct, though uniformly irreproachable, 
has not been able to gain me your eſteem, 
determines me to retire to my own family, 
whoſe. name and reputation I will never 
tarniſh by an unworthy action. 

1 know you, Grillon, rephied” the bing, 
and no one has a higher ſhare in my-efteem ; ' 
but do you conſider; continued he, after 
a moments pauſe, that my life and my 91 7 
nity depend upon the death of the duke 
Guiſe? It is that only that can ſecure my 
crown and ſafety: and, in order to prevent 
eee evils, Ex can een of no other 


— 


* 


\ * 
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petha to get rid of him: 3 re- 

fuſe me the only affiſtance I can have re- 
courſe 1 

A, fire! re 6 
fuffer me to fly far from this court, and 
bluſh in filence at the remembrance of hav- 
ing | heard my king (for whom I am ſo ready 
to lay down my hte a thouſand times) deſire 
me to facrifice that love for true glory, 
HR me ſo much blood to acquire an 

eſteem [ have not been able to obtain. 
Ah, fire! I cannot ſupport the thought, I 
ſhudder to ſee your majeſty led away the | 


counſels of minions unworthy of your ear. 


It is enough, faid Henry, interrupting 
Grillon (who thought he read in the eyes of 
the offended monarch a concern for the con- 
 fidence he had laced in him,' as alſo the 
fatal reſolution of ſecuring his ſecrecy, per- 
haps by his death.)—Sire, proceeded the 
chevalier, the proof (and I may venture to 
call it a generous one) which I gave you of | 
my way of thinking, when, to ſave Fer- 
vaques from your reſentment, I expoſed 
muyſelf to it, ought to have convinced your 
majeſty that Grillon would never conſent to. 
commit an action beneath himſelf. You 
may be led to imagine that the ſame genero- 
| o will prompt me to forget the duke is | 
B b 3 my 
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my enemy, and to give him warning of the 


peril he is in; but to ſpare your majeſty 
any trouble on that head, I intreat you (if 
my ſolemn promiſe of keeping this fatal 
ſecret is not enough) to make yourſelf eaſy 
by ſecuring my perſon this moment. 

No, Grillon, replied the king; I know, 
J eſteem, and love you; your word is ſuf- 
ficient; and I forgive you a refuſal, which 
- wholly owing te your too ſerupulous de- 
f acy. Ws * )) SE OT TOP 
- | 'Befieged with a handful of men. in Quil- 

leboeuf by M. Villars, at the head of the 
rebels, he refuſed to ſurrender, though the 


place was not tenable, making this reſolute 


reply to the enemy's ſummons, Villars is 


without, and Grillon is within.” In effect 


he foiled all the endeavours of that expe- 
rienced officer. Yet, notwithſtanding his 
valour and fidelity, which rendered him the 
favourite of five ſucceſſive monarchs, he 


could never obtain preferment ſuitable to 


his merit; which his biographer attributes 
to the blunt honeſty and frankneſs of his 
diſpoſition, though it is probable that Henry 
IV. in particular would have elevated him 
to the dignity of mareſchal, had he not per- 
ceived his talents were rather calculated for 
à ſubordinate capacity, than for the coma 


— 
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mand of armies.” Diſguſt, in ſome meaſure, 
induced Grillon to retire to his country 
eſtate, a little before the death of that 
monarch, who | preſerved the higheſt re- 
gard. for our hero, and a conſtant inter- 
courſe by letters, during the ſhort period of 
his life. The following anecdote, perfectſy 
of a piece with the ſuperſtition of the e 
is related by our authour::: 

Henry III. was at Avignon in 1 574. 
with Henry king of Navarre, Henry prince 
of Conde (who was poiſoned at St. Jean 
. COAngely, the fifth of March 1588) and 

Henry duke de Guiſe. Theſe four princes 
were at play with dice in Grillon's houſe on 

a marble table; all on a ſudden blood 
ſpouted out, and covered their hands, 
though they never could diſcover from 
whence it came. This accident broke up the 
party: they argued differently upon it: but, 
ſince the violent deaths of theſe four princes, 
thoſe who were witneſſes of this fact, looked 
on it as a fatal n. of the death mc 
were to expect. 

Not long after the aste of Henry | 
the great, Grillon, whoſe health had been 
long impaired, became ſenſble that he had 


1 depended too much upon his own ſtrengths 


for he was o * weakened that his 
n ; 3 


o 
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body, covered with wounds, refuſed PR 
ce of medicine: the pains he ſuffered 
were acute and univerſal: yet his courage 
and reſolution never deſerted him; the day 
before he expired the marquis de Javon, , fon 
of one of his ſiſters, yn hetender| y toved, 
 Fanding by his bed-ſide, his eyes fur imming 
in tears, he ſaid to him, © Nephew, do not 

weep for my death; my life is no longer 
uſeful to the ſtate.” He bore his illneſs, 
not only without murmuring, but with the 
ſubmiſſſon worthy of a Chriſtian : he died 
the ſecond of December, 1616, after having 
received the facraments, in -the ſeventys 
fourth year of his age. His body was car- 
ried to the church of the Cordeliers; and 


depoſited in the tomb of his anceſtors. ' His 


funeral oration was pronounced by father 
| Bening, a Jeſuit. | 

In Grillon the focial and heroick virtues 
were remarkably united; ſuperiour to flat- 
tery, he was fond of ivither giving nor re- 
ceiving praiſes, and was only ſolicitous th 
deſerve them: a flave ta his word, no _ 
ever had cauſe to repent being epgaged with. 
him: the ſecrets he was entrüſted with were 
to him a ſacred depofit: humane and ge- 
ner>us to exceſs, he was a never-failing fe- 
| zur ve to thoſe who wanted his aſſiſtance 
255 3 A adored 
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adored: by the. ſoldiers, no danger had power 
to. intimidate them, when they were cone.” 
manded by Grillon. The obedience of the 


troops was leſs owing to the authority of his 


poſt, than the confidence they had in his- 


valour. the officers and ſoldiers were fo 


attached to him, that if a principle of duty 


and virtue had not ſecured their obedience 


to their king, gratitude and reſpect for their 


general would have confirmed it. Rn 

The king having once made him a preſent 
of ten thouſand crowns (a very conſiderable 
ſum for thoſe days) he diſtributed it among 
the ſoldiers. of his regiment, without re- 
ſerving any for himſelf, - 


He was always inviolably attached to the 
kings, never deſerting their intereſts, not- 
„dg the contagious examples ſo 
frequent at court; where perfidy was re- 
warded with the higheſt dignities, and re- 


bellion aſſumed the ſpecious appearance of 


religion: be was not inſenſible to innocent 
pleaſures, but never carried them to exceſs. 


So many united virtues were not without 
ſome defects; the character of Grillon is too 
great to make it neceſſary for his hiſtorian 


to flatter him. He took fire at an equivocal 


expreſſion, and often carried his reſentments - 


to exceſs. This captious delicacy was the 
ſource of a great number of combats and 


duels, 
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duets, which made his ſociety dapgerous 


his frankneſs ſomerimes ſunk into abuſe; he. 


had: a habit of ſwearing which he knew not 


' how to conquer, ever chile he was at con- 


feſſion. 6 

Such was the brave Grillon. He bad fer 
faults, and many virtues. While prot 
and valour are dear to the French nation, 
his name will be mentioned with honour. fe 


. 


4 * 
bB 
5 5 L I F E * 
Tomanps the amis. ames the Firſt's | 
ign, Genius was out and 


3 The magnificent temper or 5 
bes the duke of — led him to col- 
lect pictures, and pointed out the ſtudy of 
them to prince harles. Rubens came over, 
Inigo Jones aroſe, and architecture broke 
forth. in all the luſtre and purity of Rome: 
and Athens. 

The greateſt artiſt of this profaion that 
has ene in theſe kingdoms, and ſo 
great, that, in the reign of arts, we ſcarce 
know the name of another architect, was 
IxISO Joxzs, who, if a Table of Fame, like 
Ty in the Tarler, were ito de mmer 


country, 
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country, would fave England from the diſ- 


* 
7 
4 - 


grace of not having her repreſentative 


among the Arts. She adopted Holbein and 


Vandyck, ſhe borrowed Rubens, ſhe pro- 
duced Inigo Jones. Vitruvius drew up his 


grammar, Palladio ſhewed him the practice, 


Rome diſplayed a theatre worthy of his emu- 
lation, and king Charles was ready to en- 
courage; employ, and reward his talents. 


This is the hiſtory. of Inigo Jones as a 


gevius. 

He was born abou 2, the ſon of Aa 
cloth-worker ; and, =; he moſt probable 
accounts, was bound apprentice to a joiner ; 
but even ur that ohſcùre ſituation the brigur⸗ 
neſs of his capacity burſt forth ſo ſtrongly, | 
that he was taken notice of by ont of the 

at lords at court, who ſent him to Italy 


15 ſtudy landſcape painting, to which his 


inelination then pointed. He was no ſooner 
at Rome than he found himſelf in his proper 
ſphere: he felt that nature had not formed 
him to decorate cabinets, but deſign palaces. 
He dropt the pencil, and conceived White- 
hall. In the ſtate ef Venice he ſaw the 
works of Palladio, and learned how beauti- 
ful taſte may be exerted on a leſs theatre 


| than the capital of an empire. How his 
abilities diſtinguiſhed. themfelves in a pot 


ow: * certainly had e 2 


k r $ 


* de 


act re are not tl, though it — 
be the eee t of his hiſtory” cer« 
ein it is, that, on the ſtrength of bis repus | 
tation at Venjce, beiten IV. invited him 
— Denmark, nd zomted him his' archis 
j but oft what wildings he was employ- 
ed 24 10 chat cottitry we ate yet to learn, 
James I. found him at he tu en, and 
queen Anne took him in the 5 het 
Architect to Scotland. He it 
Henry in the ſame ED, 210 the N 
of furyey or-geheral of the works was grant= 
4 to Fi in reverſion, On the death of 
that prince, with whom at leaſt alf his la- 
mented qualities did not die, Jones 3 
* Once more into Italy, and, affifted by by 
perfefted his 4 
interval Between theſe voyages 1 ſhould - 
be inclined to aMign thoſe bui dings of Inigo, 
which ace leſs 2 end border too 19 88 
upon that baſtard Wile, which one may cal 
idg James's Gothick. Inigo's deſigns 
that period are pot Gothick; büt haye 4 
littlenefs. 0 parts, and a wel ght 'of orna» 
ments, "with Which the revival of the Gre! 
cian taſte Was ; encutnbered, and which he 
ſhook off in His grander deſigns: © The fut. 
veyor's place fell, and he returned to Eng. 
land; Roh as ik architecture was nat all he 
had learned at Rome, with an air of Roman 
„ 


„ Wa . * 
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L difintereſtedpeſs, he gave up the profits of 
his office, which he found extremely in 
debt, and prevailed upon the comptroller 
and paymaſter to imitate his expmple, till | 
the whole arrears. were clear. 
In 1620 he was employe in a manner 
very, unworthy. of his genius: king James 
ſet him upon diſcovering, that is, gue 
who Were the founders of Stune-henge, His 
ideas, were all romanized Cal act 3 | 
| partiality to his favourite people, Which 
JJC doen. 
charging them with that maſs of þarbarous 
clumſineſs, made, him conclude it aRoman 
temple. It is remarkable, that whoever 
hks treated of that monument, has beſtowed 
on it whatever claſs of antiquity he was 
euliarly fond of; and there is not a of 
ſtones in theſe northern cuntrigs, 1 0 
which nothing can be proved, but has been 
made to depoſe in favour of ſome of. thoſe 
fantaſtical hypotheſes, : Where there was f 
much room. for vitions, the 1 
could not avoid « 21 5 in for their ſhare © 
the foundation; and, for Mr. Toland's part, 
he diſcovered a kttle Stone henge in Ireland, 
built. by the druideſs Gealcopa, (who does 
not 7 the qruideſs Gealco 50 a?) who 
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one of che commiffoners for the repair of 
St. Paul's; but which was not commented 


till the year 1633, when Laud, then biſhop 


of London, laid the firſt ſtone, and Tnigo 
the fourth. In the reſtoration of that cathe- 
dral he made two capital faults. He firſt 
renewed the ſides with very bad Gothick, 
aid then added a Roman portico, maguifi- 


cent and beautiful indeed, but which had 

no affinity with the ancient parts that re- 

mained, and made his'own Gothick 4.6 won | 
ſame 


ten times heavier. © He committed the ſame 
error at Wincheſter, thruſting a ſcreen in 
the Roman or Grecian taſte into the middle 
of the cathedral. Jones indeed was by 
no means ſucceſsful when he attempted 
'Gothick. © The chapel of Lincoln's Inn 
has none of the chafractericks of that arehi- 
tecture. The eloyſter beneath ſeems op- 
prefſet” by the weight of the building 
: above 421 r ee 1 1 * OLE * IF CHE $27 
The authors of the life of Jones place the 
erecting of the Banqueting-houſe in the 
reign of king Charles; but it appears, from 
the accounts of Nicholas Stone, that it was 
begun in 1619, and finiſhed in two years 


aà ſmall part of the pile deſigned for the 
place of our kings; but ſo complete in itſelf, 


that it ſtands a model of the moſt pure and 
he | Tet T 
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people, wh en ]. 
ret rather to have. Yrs, Pep r 4 | 
charging them, with that maſs of , barbarous 


temple. It is remarkable, that whoever 
Has treated of that monument, has heflowed 
on it whatever claſs of antiquity he was 
culiarly; fond of; and there is not a heap o 
ſtones in theſe northern. eduntries, ;. tranr 
whic nothing. can be proved, but has: 
made to, depoſe in favour of ſome of thoſe 
fantaſtical byp Sig: Where there was {6 
much room for viſions, the Phœnicians 
could not avoid « N in for their fare & 
the foundation; and, for Mr. Toland's part, 
he diſcovered a bitte Stare henge in Ireland, 
built by the druideſs Gealcopa, (who does 
not know. the qruideſs Geal a2). who 
4 855 at Iniſoen in the "OE av of Dang 'E 
"Lc 04 * S e Tr pt 
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In the ſame Fear Jones was appointed 
one of the commiſſioners for the repair of 
St. Paul's; but which was not commented 
till the year 1633, when Laud, then biſnop 
of London, laid the firſt! ſtone; and Tnigo 
the fourth, In the reſtoration of that cathe- 
-dral he made two capital faults. He firſt 
renewed the ſides with very bad Gothick, 
aid then added a Roman portico, maguiff⸗ 
cent and beautiful indeed, but whieh had 
no affinity with the ancient parts that re- 
mained, and made his own Gothiek appear 
ten times heavier. He committed the fame 
error at Wincheſter, thruſting a ſereen in 
the Roman or Grecian taſte into the middle 
of the cathedral. Jones indeed was by 
no means ſucceſsful when he attempted 
('Gothitk. © The chapel of Lincoln's” Inn 
has none of the charactericks of that arehi- 
tecture. The eloyſter beneath ſeems op- 
"preſſed ae cue n of the ene 
above. 
re atithore of the life of Jöns. place the 
1 of the Banqueting-houſe in the 
Teign of king Charles; but it appears, from 
the accounts of Nicholas Stone, that it was 
begun in 1619, and finiſhed in two years 
a ſmall part of the pile deſigned for the 
place uf our kings; but ſo complete in itſelf, 
| that i it ſtands a model of the molt pure and 
| Cc2 - beau- 
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beautiſul taſte. · Several plates of the. in- 
tended palace at Whitehall have been given; 
but, Mr. Walpole thinks, from no ae 
deſign· The four great ſheets are evident} 
made up from general hints; nor could ſuck N 
a ſource of invention and taſte as the mind 
of Inigo, ever produce ſo much lameneſs. 
The ſtrange kind of cherubims on * 

towers at the end are pr TOUS: or 
ments, and, whether of inigo or not, hear 
no relation to the reſt. The great towers 
in the front are too vear, and evidently. bor- 
rowed from what he had ſeen in Gothick, 
not in Roman buildings. The -: eircular 
court is a pictureſque thought; but without 
meaning or utility. The whole fahrick, 
however, was ſo glorious an idea, that one 
forgets for a — (ſays Mr. Walpole).in in 
the regret for its not being executed, the 
. confirmation of our liberties, obtained by 
a melancholy ſcene that paſſed. 3 the 
windows of that very Banqueting-houſe. 
In 1623 he was employed at Som Somerſet- 
Houſe, where a chapel was to be fitted up 
for the Infanta, the 2 bride of the 
prince. The chapel i is ſtill in being. The 
front to the river, part only of What was 
deſigned, and the water · gate, were erected 
after wards on the deſigus of . as Was 
ene at Tork: ſtairs. cate 8 8. 
In 


On the acteſfion® of Charles, e 
a contiaued in his poſts under both king and. 
een. His fee, as ſurveyor, was eight 
Thillings and fourpence a day, with an 
allowance of 461. a year for houſe- rent, be- 
_ fides à elerk,” and incidental expences. 
What greater rewards he had are not upon 
record. Conſidering the havock made in 
offices and repoſitories during the war, one 
* — of "being able- 10 recover the ſmalleſt 


* During the vioſpbrot Kate of the King's 
affairs; the pleaſures of the court were car- 
ried on with much taſte: and magnificence. 
Poetry, 'painting, muſic, and architecture, 
Were all called in to make them rational 
umiſements. Mr. Walpole is of opinion, 
that the celebrated feſtivals of Louis XIV. 
Were copied from the ſhews exhibited at 
Whitehall, in his time the moſt polite court 
_ Europe. Ben Johnſon was the laureat; 
Inigb Jones the inventor of the decorations ; 
Eaniere and Feraboſco compoſed the ſym- 
phones; the king, the queen, and the 
young nobility, danced in the interludes. 1 
We have accounts of many of thoſe enten 
tatnmerts called maſks: they had been = 
introduced by Anne of Denmark. 5 
Lord Burlington had a folio of the ge | 


for theſe ſolemnities, by Inigo's own hand, 
1 e Wey enn 
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n of habits, maſks, ſe — 
The — of theſe maſks wWas Aa. Latle © in⸗ 
terrupted by a war that broke out between 
the compoſers, Inigo and Benz in- which, 
whoever. was the aggreſſor, the turbulent 
temper of Jonſon took care to be moſt in 
the wrong. Nothing exceeds. the groſſneſß 
of the language that he poured out, except 
the badneſs of the verſes. that were the 
vehicle. There he fully exerted all the 
brutal abuſe which his contem raries were 
Willing to think wit, —— they were 
afraid of it; and which only ſeems to bew 
the arrogance of the man, who preſumed 
to ſatyrize Jones and rival Shakeſpear-. 
Another perſon, who ſeems to have | i 
| much reſentment to Jones, was Philip: carl 
f Pembroke. In the Harleian Library 
there is an edition of Stone-henge, which 
formerly belonged to that earl, the margins 
of which were full of abuſe of Jones and 
others. Karl Philip's reſentment. was pro- 
bably occaſioned jy ſorne.. diſagreement 
while Jones was employed at Wilton e there 
be duilt that noble front in a grotto at the 
| end of the water. Wilton is one of the 
IF principal objects in the Hiſtory of Arts and 
the Belles Lettres: Sir Philip Sidney wrote 
his Arcadia there for his ſiſter: "ack 
Gem ny of the race; Holbein and Inigo 
OT Jones 


—_ 


1840 los. 


| Jones i imagined the buildings; earl, Thomas 
completed the OOO * pictures, a 
aſſembled that cg ſtatues ; - and the 


laſt cart Henry by a bridge de- 


by Mane, — 2 79 Fas never 


lived, Wilton might yet have Deen a yall 
of ancient Rome. - - 


«hall is one of his beſt works. One 


ot the moſt ad mir ed i 18 the Ar cade of Covents | 


n, and the church: * two ſtructures; 
ays Mr. W alpole, of which I want taſte to 
ſee the beauties... In the Arcade: there is 
remarkable; the pilaſters are as ar- 


would make. The barn roof over the 


do if it covered nothing but a harn. It muſt 
be owned that the defect is not in the archi- 
tect, but in the order. Who ever ſaw a 
beautiful Tuſcan building? Would the e 
mans have choſen that order for a temple ?'* 
Fee af building that: ebe, was 


979 in Wiltſhire was deſigned: by f 
s, but execnted by his ſcholar Webb. 
es Was one of the firſt that. obſerved mw 
JJ SN +5 
* This wan aue fire about two 2 280. 
70 : fame 


z 
, T * 
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The works of Ingo Jones a are not ſcarce ; . 


rant and homely firipes as any Neider 


tioo of the church ſtrikes my eyes wit 7 5 | 
little idea of dignity or beauty, as it could 


Net: 


o18s or 


ns diminution of pilaſters as "pi as; - 
<Lindſay-houſe, in Lincoln's- [nn-Fields, 
which he' W owes its chief grace to this 
fingularity. In 1618 a ſpecial commiſſion 
was iſſu to the lord chancellor, the earls of 
ny Pembroke, Arundel; and: others, 
o plant, and reduce to uniformity" Lin- 
rs 2650 s-Inn-fields, as it hall be drawn by 
way of map, or ground- plot, by Inigo 
Jones, ſurveyor- general of the works. That 
fquare is laid out with a regard to fo triffing 
a fingularity, as to be of the exact dimen- 
fions of one of the pyramids: this would 
have been admired in thoſe ages, when tie 
Keep at Kenelworth Caſtle was erected in 
the form of à horſe- fetter, and the Ef- 
 curial in the ee of St. e e RR | 
iron. 1 ö A -£L 
Coleſhill in Berkſhire, - the ſeat! of git 
Matthew Pleydeil, built in 1650} and Côb- 
Kam- hall in Kent, were Jones's, He was 
employed to rebuild Caſtle Aby, and 
finiſhed one front; but the civil war in- 
ng gore his- -progreſs there, and at Stoke - 
rk, in Northamptonſhire. Shaftſbury- 
1 now the London Lying-incheſpftäl, 
on the eaſt fide of Alderſgate- ſtreet, is 4 
beautiful front. The Grange; the feat" of 
er * DN ey in Hampſhire 


— 


ouſe, but by far one of the beſt. proofs, of 


his, taſte. The hall, which opens to a ſmall | 


veſtibule with a cupola, and the ſtair-caſe 
_ adjoining, are beautiful models of the pureſt 
and moſt claſſic antiquity. The gate of 
Beaufort-garden, at Chelſea,. defigned by 


Jones, was purchaſed by Lord Burlington, 


and tranſported to Chiſwick; where, in a 
temple, are ſome wooden ſeats with lions, 


and other animals, for arms, not of his moſt 


delicate imagination, brought from Tart. 
hall. He drew a plan for a palace at New- 
market, but not that wretched hovel which 


1 ſtands there at preſent. One of the moſt 
beautiful: of his works is the Queen's houſe 


at Greenwich, The firſt idea of the Hoſ- 


_— $ 


Webb from his papers. TE 
Inigo taſted early the misfortunes of his 


maſten. He was not only a favourite but a 


Roman catholic; in 1646 he paid 5451. for 
his delinquency and ſequeſtration. - Whether 
it was before or after this fine, it is uncer- 

tain, that he and Stone, the maſon, buried 
their; joint ſtock of ready money in-Scotland- 
yard; but an order being publiſhed-to en- 


* 


+ 7; 
* 
+ 
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pital is ſaid to have been taken by his ſcholar 


courage the informers of ſuch concealments, 


and four perſons being privy to the {pots 


Where the money was hid, it was taken up, 
aud re-buried in Lambeth Marſh,” 
Grief, misfortune,” and ag 
e e life at Somerſet Houſe, | July ll 
Jes. e e | 
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IN this account of Theodore, his charac- 
ter, we muſt obſerve, is repreſented in 


THEODORE I. King | of Corea, Ba- 


ron Niewhoff,- Grunder of Spain, Baron ef 
England, Peer. of France, * of the 
| Holy Empire, Prince of the Papal. Throne; 


i 


for thus he ſtyled himſelf. A man whoſe 
claim to royalty, ſays an ingenious au : 
thour, 4 was as indiſputable as the moſt an- 
cient titles to any monarchy can pretend to 
be; * is, the er of his ſubjects; the 


vol un- 
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dare.” 
Prom this v 
debarked 10 Jieces of cannon, 4900” fre- 


% bee er 


voluntary election of an injured peo de. 


who had the common right of mankin 
freedom, and the uncommon; reſolution of 


determining to be free.” It was on March 
15, 1736, whilſt the Corfican maleontents 


were fitting in council, that an Engliſh 
veſſel from Tunis, with- a paſſport from 
our conſul there, arrived at a port then in 
poſſeſſion of the malcontents. A ſtranger 
on board this veſſel, who had the appear- 
ance of a perſon of diſtin&zon, no fooner 
went on ſhort, but he was received" with 


fingular ho rs | incipal perſons, 
wit" faluted Vin E th ae a of el 


lency and viceroy of Corſica. 

His attendants- conſiſted of two officers, 
a ſecretary, a chaplain, a few domeſtick 8 
Morocco ſlaves. He was conducted to the 
biſhop's palace; called himſelf Lord Thes- 
dore; -whitt the chiefs knew more äboft 
him than they thought” 'convenient"to” det. 


| FIR 


el that brought him -— 


| , 


locks, 3000 Pair of ſhoes, a great quantity 
of probiſions, and coin to the amount of 
260,000 ducats. Two pieces of catifion © 
were placed before his door, and He bat 406 


 T6ldiers poſted for his guard. © 7 


officers, formed 24 companies of wa! 
ern 5 1 


/ 


| Park ; 
2 v0 ——5 3 e, 


THEODORE,"EINGIOF CORSICA. JOY. 


_ diftributed among the malcontents the arms 
and the ſhoes he bad brought with»himy 
cotiferred knighthood on ons of the chiefs, 
appc andther his treaſurer, weg r 
felled the Romith Ontholic religion. 
Various conjecturebꝭ were formed in . 
ferent courts:concerning him; the eldeſt fore 
2 Pretender, Pritice Ragotſlei the Duke 
. ee Count de Bonneval, wers 
each, in their) turns, by 
ae bat 


8 —— 


covered: he was, N b Praſhany wn x 
Baron 8 eo 4 were F ip 1 + 27 "of 


the name of Th 


Theodore was a knight of The Teutonic 


land, En „Flaute, Portugal 
the conſic ' of che great et Liſbon, and 


our: FEES 


able: perſon, had re 


and was 


Upon hie fieſt lending, che chiefs 
VOrficane 


* ä Dad order 


edbto bel this 


rde: had ſucceſſivęly been in the ſervice 
of vera e had ſeen Hol- 


3/ yained | 
paſſed: here for actrings erer from the- 


p | 1 . 0}. . 
1 his ertraordinaty man, with at agree 
ſolution, and arr, Barr P 


ſiokly declared to the people, 
that it 22 they were to be indebted. 
for their e he was afived in 


4 
TD 
1 

N 
. 
[i 

N 
8 
{4 
1 
1 
4 
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order to deliver che iſſand from the yr 
nical oppreſſion. of the GenoeſggQ. 
The general aſſembly ere bim we 


rent, not as any ſudden act into which 


they had been ſurprized, but with all the 


Precaution. that - people could take to ſecure 


2030 34637 I 


icity under it. Th 


d 


title of governor-general. In this quality, 


eee as. people, and adminiſtered 


oath for preſerving eternal peace among 
— lues; and ſeverely did he exact obe- 
dience to this lay. He was again offered 


the title of King; he accepted it; on Sun- 


day, the 15th of April, 1736, was crowned 


King of Corſica, and received the -oath'of 
fidelity from his » pricipa fa ſubjects, andthe 
_ acclamations of 


ple. 11 an n 8 
The Genoeſe, N at theſe proceed - 
ings, publickly declared him and his ad- 


herents guilty: of high treaſon; oauſed ft 


to be reported, that he governed in the 
moſt deſpotick manner, even to the putting 
to death many principal inhabitants, merely 
becauſe they were Genoeſe; than which nõ- 


be could be more falſe; as appears from. 


his manifeſto, in anſwer to the e 
Theodore, however, having got togerh 
near 25,000. men, found himſelf maſter of 


Wk — where 25 * durſtꝰ not 


545 


_  THEODORF} KING OP*coRs1CA. 06 
appear: he carried Port Vecchio, and on 
May 3, blocked up the city of Baſtia, but 
Vas food obliged to retire. He then ſepa- 
rated his force, and was ſucceſsful in his 
donqueſts, and came again before Baſtia, 
awhich ſoon ſubmitted to him. His court 
became brilliant, and he conferred titles wa 
nobility upon his principal courtiers: 

Towards the month of July, is 
were ſpread of great diſſatisfactions ariſng 
rom the want of Theodore's promiſed 


ars: on the other hand, a conſiderable 5 


 -xrmament; ſailed from Barcelona, as was 
_ Juppoſed- in his favour. At the fame time 
France and England Arictly forbid their _ 7 
FJects to aſſiſt in any way the maltcontents, '! 
2 2; Theodore preſided at a oe = 
nnl aſſembly, and aſſured his ſubjects anew = 
ik the ſpeedy arrival of the ſo-much- 
wanted fuccours. Debates ran high, and 
Theodore was given to underſtand, that 


155 Infore the end of — he . 1 


1 * P 


ile. in the mean time, 


 received-large. ſums, but nobody kuew from 
Wbenee they came: he armed ſome — 5 
and chaced thoſe of the Genoeſe which 
neut the iſland, He now inſtituted the 
der of the Deliverance, in memory of — 


delivering the country from the dominion - 
* Dd 2 * 


veived, he cauſed to be new .coingd, aud 


dhe government in his 


— 


515 the en The 8 1 had. 


his affairs ſeemed to have a promiſing aſ- 
pect; but the ſcene preſently changed. 
$608 In the beginning of Novemher, he aſ- 
ſembled the — and declared that be 
would not keep them any longer in a tate 
of uncertainty, their fidelity and copfide 
demanding of him the utmoſt gffaxis in 
— 2 that he bad determined 40 
find out in perſon the ſuccours he had ſo 
Hong — The chiefs aſlured tim, of 
— determined adherenct to his ii 
Hie named the principal among then: to take 
| the, neceſſary proviſione, and recommended 
40 union in the ſtrongeſt terms. 
The chiefs, to the number of 47s. at- 
tended him, with the utmoſt reſpect, on the 
day of his departure, to the Water - ſide, 
and even on board. his veſſel; Where, after 
affectionately embracing them, he tod his 
leave, and they returnęd on ſhore, and went 
immediately to their reſpective poſts Wich 
che had aſſigned them; a demonſtrative 
proof this, that he was nat forced: Hut of 
Hand, did not quit it in diſguſt, or 
_ Aecaverit in a manner iaconbitent, his 


, 
n * 8 * * 3 
x ; 1 * * 
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- THEODORE, KING OF CORSICA. 30g 
Thus ended the reign of Theodore, who 


_ arrived in a few days; diſguiſed in the ha- 


dit of an Abbé, at Livonia, and from 


thence, after a ſhort ſtay,” conveyed- himſelf 
nobody knew whither-. The next year, 


however, he appeared at Paris; but was 


ordered to depart the kingdom in 48 hours: 
he precipitately embarked at Rouen, and 
_ "arrived at Amſterdam, attended by four 
Italian domeſtieks. He took up his quar- 


ters at an inn; and there two citizens ar- 


reſted him, on a claim of 16, ooo florins, 
but he ſoon obtained a protection, and 
found ſome merchants who engaged to fur- 
niſn him with a great quantity of ammu- 


nition for his faithful iſlanders. © He accord- 


-3ngly went on board a frigate of 52 guns, 
and 250 men; but was ſoon afterwards, 


with two of his relations, ſeized at Naples, 
in the houſe of the Dutch conſul, and fent 


priſoner to the fortreſs of Gaieta. 


This unhappy monarch, whoſe courage 


had raiſed him to a throne, not by a fuc- 


* ceffion” of bloody acts, but by the free 


choice of an oppreſſed nation, for many 
S years ſtrugg] ed with fortune, and left no 
means untried which indefatigable policy, 


or ſolicitation of ſuccours, could attempt, 


to recover his crown, at length, he chole, 
for his retirement, a country here he 
C 
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the expence of a gentleman, a marble was 
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might enjoy the participation of that liberty 
which he had ſo wn pa to fix 
to his Corficans; but his fituation here by 
degrees grew wretched, and he was reduced 


ſo low, as to be, ſeveral years before his 
death, a priſoner for debt in the King's 
Bench. To the honour of ſome private 


perſons, a charitable contribution was ſet 
on foot for him in 1753; and in 1757, at 


erected to his memory in the church- yard of 
$t. Anne's, Weſtminſter. 
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| FRENCH POET. .. 
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+ I and one of the firſt-rate geniuſes. of his 
age, was born at Chateau-Thierri, in 


Champaigne, the -8th of July, 1621, of a 
good extraction. At the age of 19, he en- 


tered amongſt the Oratorians, but quitted 
that order eighteen months after. He was 
22 years of age before he knew his own 
talents for poetry; but hearing an ode of 


Malherbe read, upon the aſſaſſination of 
4 | N Hen - 


— 
— 


8 


NTAINE, the celebrated French poet, 


\ 
—— c a 5 
222 m . P rr 


=. MEMOIRS or 
Henry IV. he was ſo taken with admiration 1 
of it, that the poetical fire, which had be- 
fore laid dormant within him, ſeemed to be 
enkindled from that of the other great poet. 
He applied himſelf to read, to meditate,” 
to repeat, in fine, to imitate, the works of F 
Malherbe. | a 
I) be firſt eſſays of his pen he confided to 
one of his relations, who made him read 
the beſt Latin auttonrs, Horace, Virgil, 
Terence, Quintilian, &c. and then the beſt 
compoſitions in French and Italian. He 
applied himſelf likewiſe to the ſtudy of the 
Greek authours, particularly Plato and Hu- 
tarch. 8 
Some time afterwards, his parent ade 
him marry a daughter of a lieutenant-· gene- 
ral, a relation of the great Racine. This 
young lady, befides her very great beauty, 
was remarkable for the delicacy of her wit, 
and Fontaine never compoſed any work 
without conſulting her: but, as her temper 
was none of the beſt, to avoid diſſenſion, 
he ſeparated himſelf from her ene as 
often as he well could dete 
The famous ducheſs of Bouinong niece 
to cardinal Mazarin, being exiled to Cha- 
tteau - Thĩerri, took particular notice of Fo 
aine. Upon ber recall, he followed"her 


0 * where, by the — re dus 5 
or . 


— 9 
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115 ot 2. great friends nes TD - 
amongſt, the muſt diſtinguiſhed garter of 
the court, hat Madame de la Sabliere was 
the moſt particular. Sbe took him to live. 
at her houſe, and it was then that Fontaine, 
© reed of dameſtick concerns, lived a life 

confarmable to his diſpoſition, and culti- 

wot an aaqusintancevitg all the ge men 

; age. „ 
2 1t was his cuſtom, after. be was fixed. at 

Tatts! to go every year, durit the month 

ember, to his native p lace of Cha- 
5 Tbierri, and- pay à 4 to his wife, 
; —— with him Racine, Deſpreaux, Cha- 
(be or ſome other celebrated writers. 

hen he has ſometimes gone thither alone; 
be has come away. without rememberin 5 
— upon her; but ſeldom omitt 
felling, ſome part of his lands, by which 
means he ſquandered away a conſiderable 
fortune After the death of Madame de la 
Sabliere, he was invited into England, par- 
tieularly by aa Mazarin, and by St. 
Evremopd,.who promiſed him all the 1 
and comforts of life; but the ARA 
learning the Englich gende, and | 
_ rality — the duke of. Burgundy, . 

n a e.. 
About 


310 NEM OIRS OF 8 
„About the eu of the year 1 
dangerouſly ill, and, as it is cuſtomary u 
on theſe öckfi ns; in the Romiſn 2 
be made a general confeſſion of his whole 
life to P. Pouguet, an oratorian; anch de- 
fore he received the ſacrament, he ſent for 
the gentlemen of the French academy, and, 
in their preſence,” declared his fincere com- 
punction for having compoſed his Tales; 
4 work he could not reflect upon without 
' the greateſt repentance and, deteſtation; 
promiſing; ” that if it ſhould pleaſe God ro 
_ reftore his health, he would employ” bis ta- 
lents only in writing upon matters of mora- 
lity or piety. He ſurvived this illneſs” two 
years, living in the moſt exemplary and 
| edifying manner, and died the 13 th of FE 
March, 1695, being 74 years of — . 
When they ſtripped his body, cep fourth 5 
next his ſkin; a hair ſhirt; which gave rom 
for the 9 wry pgs; of che younger 


Racine: 7 K 5 90 „ 
7 333 3 IF . A OWE 
64 E. FP Arteur de Foconde of orne dan ed 
1 5 in ae 


e 8 ee e is remarkable. 
© that ſimplicity,” candour, and probit; V ſel- 
„ dom to be met with; of the oblicirig diſpo- 
ſttion; cultivating a en friendſhip Wielt His 
NN poets and W and, whats 
A : 4 very | 


| 


3 halaveds and eficencs; 'by them 


all. His converſation was neither ee 


brilliant, eſpecially when han was not among 
bis. intimate friends. 41} 2453 . 


One day, beiog-invited to nne een | 
farmer-geueral's, he cat a great deal, but 
did not ſpeak; rifing up from table very 


early, under pretext = going to the aca - 
demy, one of the company repreſented to 


him that it was not yet à proper time.— 
% Well, ſays be, 6; A; it is not, . | 


a little longer. — 


He had one — by: KOFI 8 year - 
1660. At the age of 14, he put him into 
the hands of M. de Hatlay, the firſt preſi- 
dent, recommending to him his education 
and fortune. Tt is laid, that having been a 
long time without ſeeing him, he happened 


to: meet him one day viſiting, without re- 


collecting him again, and mentioned ta the 
company that he thought that young man 


Had a good deal of wu and underſtandings 
When: thay told him it was his own: ſony 


ke anſwered, in the moſt tranquil manner, 


„ Ah! then I am my well eee with 
Him. ii Y*  rcimetd oj; © Mie ry . 

ee or abe e abſence of 
mind, influenced : his whole conduct, and 
rendered him often inſenſible to::the; ingle> 
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| arbour: returning at night, ſhe found hin 


he has as much fimplicity as an infant. 


za 


1 date en a In. 


in the fame place, and the ſame attitude; 


although it was very cold, and had rained 
almoſt the whole day. He carried this ſim- 


plicity ſo ar, chat Be was ſcarce ſenüble 7 


che bad effects ſome of his writings — 


bon, particularly his 3 6. af} 
In a great ſickneſs, his confeſſor, ex 

ing him to prayer and alms-deeds; 5 5 

alms-deeds,” replied Fontaine, v6 J am not 

able, having nothing to give; but they are 

about pu ihing a new edition or m 


Tales, and the bookſeller owes: me 2 


hundred copies: you ſhall have them to 

the -and diſtribute their amount among 
poor. 

Another time, p. e exborting.him 


xz to repent of his faults, If he has com- 
mitted any,” cried the nurſe, I am ſure | 


it is more from ignorance than malice, for 


7 4 I 


One time, having a Tale, 


| wherein he made a profane application of 
thoſe words of the goſpel, Lord, flve ta- 
tents thou didſt deli ver to me, he dedi- 


cated-it a moſt- ingenious prologue, to 
the — Sect Feet tellin . it was 


to how to pltrity te fen ihren he my 


* 


for that learned doctor. He was not ſenſi- 


ble of the indecency of the dedication, and 
che profane application of the text, till Boi- 
leau and Racine repreſented it ta him. He 
addreſſed another, by a dedication in the 


fame manner, to the archbiſhop of Paris. 
His Fables are an immortal work, exceed- 
ing every thing in that kid, both ancient 
and modern, in the opinion of the learned. 


People of taſte, the oftener they read them, 
will find continually new beauties and 
.charms, not to be met elſewhere. © © 
The deſcendants of this great poet, dur- 


ing the regal government in France, were 
exempted from all taxes and impoſitions, a 
privilege which the intendants of Soiffong 


thought it an honour to confirm to them. 
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38 Is. Seel. By B 9 LARA, Fracti- 95 
tioner in Midwifery, Member of the Cotporatien of 
Surgeons of London, 'Surgeon to the Royal « Cumber. - 
land Free Maſon: School, oe Hue de ag 


tugueze Hoſpital, 8&c. - Md Sv PO 
* * This Effay D 3 


taliy ee from technical * 0 the 
attention la Ladies. «Mien . ph | 


The POET! * of the wor, 2 vols. Price 5 | 


fewed. 0 ö $f 


x 


The WANDERING ISLANDER, « or the x 
' VENTURES of 5 NORTH, | 2 vols. 
Price 55. ſewed. 


The TALES of the CONVENT, | or he: NA 
TURAL SON. Tranſlated from the French, by 
SOROS REDD, Elq- 2 vols. Price Gap! fo E 


' REFLECTIONS on i DISTRIBUTION ad 
FORMATION of WEALTH. | By M. TURGOT, 
Miniſter of Finance, under the Oid Government of 
"France. Tranſlated from the French, Price 35. - 


4e This Eſſay may be conſidered as the Germ of a 
fimilar e by Dr. Adam Smith.“ 
An. s Life of Turgot. 
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